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PREFACE 

IN  writing  the  story  of  my  three  attempts  to  escape 
from  Germany,  and  the  experiences  and  impres- 
sions during  the  three  years  I  was  a  prisoner  of  war 
there,  I  do  so  for  several  reasons,  the  chief  being  the 
requests  of  my  family  and  intimate  friends,  that  they 
shall  be  placed  on  record,  and  a  feeling  within  myself 
that  in  so  relating  them  an  opportunity  will  be  given, 
not  only  to  my  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen, 
but  to  the  folk  of  the  other  allied  countries  now  linked 
together  in  the  great  fight  for  democracy  and  freedom, 
against  tyranny  and  oppression,  of  studying  for  them- 
selves the  conditions  under  which  we  were  compelled 
to  live.  They  will  thus  learn  our  sufferings,  both 
mental  and  physical,  of  our  struggles  against  starvation, 
disease,  vermin,  and  filth  of  all  kinds,  and  in  the  study 
be  able  to  compare  the  treatment  meted  out  to 
Germans  interned  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
Allied  Powers,  particularly  our  own,  and  that  which  we 
received  from  the  hands  of  our  captors  during  the  time 
the  fortunes  of  war  had  caused  us  to  be  interned  in 
Germany* 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  the  possessor  of  any  literary 
skill  or  talent;  I  have  felt  the  lack  of  these  powers 
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during  the  time  I  have  been  engaged  writing  this  work. 
Had  I  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess  them,  I  should 
have  been  able  to  write  more  clearly  and  concisely 
concerning  the  happenings  and  events  recorded  in  the 
following  chapters.  As  it  is,  very  often  words  have 
failed  me  to  describe  fully  the  horrors  and  feelings  of 
those  times.  I  have  done  my  best,  however,  sincerely 
htjping  that  in  the  event  of  these  memoirs  of  mine 
being  published,  they  will  be  interesting  as  the  actual 
experiences  of  a  prisoner  in  German  hands. 

I  have  confined  myself,  as  far  as  it  has  been  possible, 
to  my  own  actual  experiences,  feelings,  and  impressions  ; 
but  where  I  have  recorded  the  testimony  of  others  I 
unhesitatingly  say  I  have  numberless  witnesses  among 
the  men  of  the  Allied  armies  interned,  who  were 
present  and  witnessed  the  sights,  and  endured  with 
myself  the  hardships  of  which  I  write.  Those  men, 
I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt,  would  come  forward  if 
necessary,  when  the  war  is  over  and  they  have  once 
again  been  restored  to  freedom,  to  testify  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  what  I  have  set  down,  if  my  statements  and 
assertions  are  challenged  by  the  Hun.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  rigorous  measures  will  be  taken  by  the 
respective  Allied  Governments  to  bring  to  account  those 
Germans  who  were  in  authority  at  the  different  Con- 
centration Camps  and  working  centres  during  the 
period  of  which  I  write ;  and  that,  as  the  result  of 
investigation,  suitable  punishment  will  be  meted  out  to 
them  for  their  inhuman  conduct  towards  us,  dliring  the 
time  we  were  helpless  and  powerless  in  their  hands. 
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I  have  been  asked  many  times,  since  my  return,  if 
the  accounts  told  in  the  press  from  time  to  time 
regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  interned  in 
Germany  were  really  true.  I  have  endeavoured  faith- 
fully to  answer  these  questions  in  these  memoirs ;  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that,  by  their  systematic 
brutality  towards  us,  they  succeeded  in  getting  us 
down  upon  our  knees,  but  could  not  finally  succeed  in 
throwing  us  flat  upon  our  backs. 

Half-starved,  ill-clothed  (particularly  during  the 
winter  of  19 14- 15),  covered  with  vermin  from  head  to 
foot,  compelled  to  live  in  vile  dens  of  huts  like  cattle, 
they  could  not  browbeat  us ;  they  could  not,  try  as 
they  might,  crush  that  spirit  that  has  made  our  race. 
I  take  great  pride  in  placing  upon  record  this  fact : 
we  never  for  one  moment  forgot  that  we  were  English- 
men— I  mean,  of  course,  Britons ;  and  no  matter  in 
what  circumstances  of  difficulty  or  misfortune  we  found 
ourselves,  we  always  stood  up  to  them,  very  often 
having  to  suffer  ill-usage  as  the  consequence.  We 
could  not  help  it — the  old  spirit  was  there  and  it  would 
force  its  way  to  the  surface.  There  are  scores  of 
thousands  of  Germans  who  will  never  forget  the 
•'  Englanders  "  who  came  as  prisoners  of  war  amongst 
them ;  and  our  countrymen,  whose  business  or  pleasure 
takes  them  to  Germany  when  the  war  is  over,  will  never 
be  ashamed  of  anything  they  may  hear  concerning  our 
actions  while  we  were  interned  there. 

Much  has  been  written,  both  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  and  since,  regarding   the   domination    of   the 
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military  caste  in  Germany.  I  could  not  believe  half 
that  was  written  concerning  the  German  people  and 
their  conditions,  always  holding  the  belief  that  for 
various  reasons  their  case  had  been  very  much  exag- 
gerated. After  my  three  years  of  captivity,  I  left 
Germany  with  no  illusions  regarding  the  matter.  As 
a  prisoner  of  war,  my  experiences  have  been  somewhat 
unique.  Having  been  moved  about  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  I  was  given  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  industrial  conditions  prevailing,  the  habits 
and  characteristics  of  those  people  with  whom  I  came 
into  contact.  As  a  result  I  unhesitatingly  say  that 
they  have  been  completely  overwhelmed  and  crushed 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  military  system  that  sur- 
rounds them.  For  militarism  ruled  everywhere,  and 
controlled  everything ;  in  the  mines,  factories,  work- 
shops, on  the  land,  the  military  agent  was  ever  present — 
arrogant,  full  of  self-importance,  ordering,  browbeating, 
and  reporting  all  those  who  showed  the  least  inclination 
to  disobey.  The  military  representative  was,  indeed, 
the  most  powerful  person  in  Germany,  and  woe  betide 
the  unhappy  person,  military  or  civil,  who  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  cross  him. 

Thoroughness  in  all  things,  great  or  small,  is  one  of 
the  chief  German  characteristics. .  From  infancy  the 
mind  of  the  German  child  is  imbued  with  ideas  and 
taught  habits  that  are  intended  to  mould  its  character 
to  complete  submissiveness  towards  its  military  masters 
later  on.  At  school,  for  example,  instead  of  books, 
slates,  etc.,  being  carried  in  straps  or  satchels,  by  hand, 
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they  are  usually  carried  by  German  children,  boy  and 
girl,  in  a  large  valise  of  military  pattern,  fastened  in 
position  across  the  shoulders,  by  the  aid  of  straps  and 
waistbelt,  with  sponge  suspended  from  the  side.  Many 
thousands  of  youngsters  have  I  seen  marching  down 
the  road,  for  all  the  world  like  infantrymen,  on  their 
way  to  the  school.  In  this  way  the  backs  and 
shoulders  of  the  lads  are  thus  early  prepared  to  carry 
the  more  serious  equipment  of  their  coming  conscript 
days.  From  their  earliest  association  with  the  streets, 
they  are  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  stern 
custodian  of  law  and  order,  the  German  military 
policeman.  Generally  an  N.C.O.  of  the  army,  he 
is  a  most  imposing  sight  to  meet.  Of  big  physique, 
haughty  and  overbearing  in  manner,  with  brass  helmet 
and  long  clanking  sword,  he  is  held  in  awe  by  the 
populace,  a  true  specimen  of  that  German  military 
"  Kultur,"  of  which  he  is  the  offspring.  The  same 
overbearing,  uniformed  official  is  to  be  met  with  on 
the  railways — everywhere,  in  fact.  The  place  of  the 
public  servant,  as  we  understand  the  term  here,  is 
taken  by  a  person  representing  the  government,  who 
never  fails  to  utilise  every  opportunity  given  him  of 
bullying  all  and  sundry  with  whom  his  daily  duties 
bring  him  in  contact. 

It  is  after  the  young  German's  entry  into  the  army, 
however,  that  the  full  force  of  his  subjection  is  felt. 
That  the  rank  and  file  are  treated  by  their  officers 
and  N.C.O.'s  as  little  better  than  dogs,  is  but  a  mild 
way  of  expressing  it.      I   have  seen  many  thousands  of 
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their  troops  under  training,  and  have  observed  the 
absolute  brutality  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  German 
officer  or  N.C.O.  towards  the  rank  and  file.  I  have 
witnessed  men  being  deliberately  struck  in  the  face 
while  standing  in  the  ranks,  or  slashed  by  the  flat  of 
the  sword  while  lying  on  the  ground,  for  mistakes 
made  during  the  course  of  their  arduous  training. 

I  have  been  repeatedly  asked,  since  my  return, 
questions  relative  to  the  economic  conditions  prevailing 
in  Germany  at  the  time  I  effected  my  escape ;  my 
observations  regarding  them  I  have  done  my  best  to 
describe  in  the  following  chapters.  Food  was  the 
burning  question  of  the  hour  in  Germany  then,  as  it 
is  to-day  ;  and  what  struck  me  most  on  my  arrival 
home  was  how  favourably  situated  we  have  been,  by 
comparison,  regarding  this  important  matter.  Food 
queues,  far  longer  than  any  I  have  yet  seen  here,  could 
be  seen  in  the  industrial  towns  of  Germany,  as  far 
back  as  the  winter  of  191 5—16.  Practically  every 
form  of  foodstuffs  disappeared  entirely  from  the  shops 
many  months  ago,  workpeople  and  their  families  being 
fed  direct  from  the  factories  and  workshops  where 
they  were  employed,  by  the  medium  of  the  ticket 
system ;  and  bitter  were  the  complaints  regarding  the 
quality,  shortage,  and  high  prices  of  commodities. 
Beside  the  great  food  shortage,  there  has  been  for  a  long 
time  past  a  dearth  in  the  softer  metals,  buildings  being 
stripped  to  provide  copper,  and  ornaments  and  toys  in 
white  metal  being  consigned  to  the  melting-pot  to 
provide  bearings  for  machinery,  motor  cars  and  other 
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purposes.  Leather  was  at  a  premium ;  also  linen, 
paper  bandages  being  used  both  for  their  own  wounded 
troops  in  hospital,  as  well  as  for  prisoners  of  war  in 
the  camps.  I  have  long  held  the  conviction  that 
economics  will  be  the  deciding  factor  in  this  terrible 
war,  and  my  knowledge  of  Germany's  internal  conditions 
strengthen  that  view.  After  nearly  four  years  of 
the  wastage  of  war,  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
the  advantage  from  the  economical  standpoint  is 
strongly  on  our  side,  but  we  are  not  out  of  the  wood 
yet.  In  spite  of  her  disadvantages,  Germany  is  still  in 
possession  of  her  powerful  military  machine,  which  is 
being  fed  and  equipped  to  the  detriment  of  her  civil 
population ;  these  masses  of  her  people  bound  hand 
and  foot,  are  at  the  moment  unable  to  make  their 
voices  heard.  Their  military  masters,  like  desperate 
gamblers,  have  embarked  their  colossal  machine  on  the 
last  throw.  Can  we  withstand  it  ?  I  think  we  shall, 
but  it*  will  require  the  whole  of  our  collective  effort ; 
there  must  be  no  grumbling  at  our  lot,  no  shirking 
of  our  individual  duty,  no  sacrifice  considered  too  great 
to  make,  in  this  hour  of  our  Empire's  supreme  test. 
There  should  now  be  only  one  outstanding  thought  to 
sustain  and  guide  us — that  is,  with  failure,  will  come 
our  enemies,  battering  at  our  gates. 
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ESCAPING   FROM   GERMANY 

CHAPTER    I 
RECALLED   TO  THE   COLOURS 

THE  shrill  cry  of  the  newsboys  on  that  sunny 
August  morning  in  1914,  "  Britain's  Navy  to 
mobilise ! "  brought  home  to  every  thinking  mind  that 
the  fateful  hour  to  the  Empire,  so  often  written  of  and 
spoken  about  during  the  last  four  decades  of  years, 
had  come.  With  papers  in  my  pocket  recalling  me  to 
the  colours  of  my  old  corps  I  took  a  last  walk  round, 
bidding  good-bye  to  a  few  old  friends  before  finally 
taking  my  leave  of  the  old  home  and  family  circle  I 
loved  so  dearly.  Little  did  I  dream,  when  I  parted 
from  them  that  sunny  morning,  over  three  long,  weary 
years  were  to  pass  slowly  and  painfully  away  before  I 
was  to  behold  their  dear  faces  again.  I  left  my  home 
about  midday,  and,  with  the  good  wishes  of  my  many 
friends  for  my  safe  return  ringing  in  my  ears  as  the  train 
steamed  out  of  the  station,  I  embarked  upon  what  was 
to  be,  to  me,  a  very  long  and  ofttimes  perilous  journey. 
Arriving  in  London  in  the  early  evening,  I  was  very 
much  impressed  by  the  serious  aspect  of  the  dense 
masses  of  people,  and  looking  back  to  that  night  now 
nearly  four  years  ago,  it  seems  it  must  have  been  a 
natural  instinct,  a  foreboding  of  evil  times  to  come,  that 
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so  strangely  altered  the  usual  happy,  laughing  London 
throng.  Arrived  at  Victoria,  the  old  familiar  sight  met 
my  gaze,  bringing  back  to  the  mind  reminiscences  of  the 
old  service  days.  Crowds  of  naval  ratings,  both  officers 
and  men,  the  majority  like  myself  having  been  recalled 
to  the  colours,  were  assembled  upon  the  departure  plat- 
forms waiting  for  their  respective  trains  to  convey  them 
to  the  various  naval  bases,  to  rejoin  their  ships  and 
naval  units. 

Chatham  being  reached,  I  made  my  way  through  the 
crowded  streets  towards  the  barracks  of  my  old  corps, 
where  I  arrived  at  midnight.  There  was  no  mistaking 
the  demeanour  of  those  crowds  of  people  in  Chatham 
that  night,  all  making  towards  the  Royal  Dockyard  and 
naval  establishments.  War  had  not  actually  been  de- 
clared, but  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
our  Navy  had  not  been  slow  to  realise  the  approaching 
danger.  When  the  war-cloud  finally  burst,  it  found  the 
British  Navy  ready.  After  so  many  years  of  civilian 
life,  it  was  a  somewhat  rude  awakening — the  sudden  call, 
and  the  heavy  and  arduous  military  training  necessary 
to  lick  us  into  shape.  But  soon  realising  there  were 
serious  times  ahead,  that  to  be  at  war  with  Germany 
meant  business,  we  bent  ourselves  to  things  with  a  will, 
and  very  quickly  all  that  we  had  forgotten  during  the 
years  we  had  been  absent  from  the  colours  came  back 
to  us. 

Many  ships  went  into  commission  during  the  first  few 
days  of  the  war  from  the  Chatham  base.  I  saw  their 
detachment  of  marines  leave  to  join  them,  many  others 
being  drafted  to  ships  in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  and  I 
had  a  feeling  that  I  would  like  to  be  afloat  again  and 
feel  the  heaving  decks  beneath  me.  But  my  wishes  in 
this  direction  were  not  realised,  for,  on  the  first  day  of 
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the  war,  I  found  myself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Chatham 
contingent  of  the  Royal  Marine  Brigade,  who,  after  the 
fall  of  Antwerp,  proceeded  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  were 
amongst  the  first  troops  to  land  on  the  peninsula,  while 
they  were  amongst  the  last  to  leave  when  the  evacua- 
tion took  place.  They  were  in  France  with  the  Royal 
Naval  Division  afterwards,  and  rendered  a  very  good 
account  of  themselves  during  the  Somme  battles  of 
1 916- 1 7. 

After  a  few  weeks*  training  on  the  south  coast,  we 
were  suddenly  transferred  to  another  centre,  and 
the  rumour  went  round  that  we  were  shortly  for  the 
"  other  side."  In  a  few  days  this  proved  to  be  correct, 
and  early  one  morning  we  embarked  in  a  cruiser 
squadron  which  landed  us  at  Ostend.  Patrols  of 
Uhlans  had  entered  the  town  a  few  days  previously, 
and  there  had  been  several  skirmishes  with  the  Town 
Guards,  who  succeeded  in  driving  them  out,  the  casual- 
ties being  very  heavy,  however. 

The  Belgian  people  were  very  pleased  with  our 
arrival,  and  accorded  us  a  friendly  welcome,  as  the  first 
English  troops  to  arrive  amongst  them,  but  there  was 
not  much  time  for  fraternising.  Very  soon  after  our 
arrival  we  were  hard  at  work,  putting  the  town  and 
adjoining  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  for  it  was 
common  knowledge  that  the  enemy  was  not  many 
miles  away.  Sleeping  on  the  platform  of  the  central 
railway  station,  when  back  in  the  town  for  rest,  I  had 
ample  opportunity  of  observing  the  pitiable  condition 
of  the  Belgian  refugees  who  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
their  homes  before  the  advance  of  the  Hun  invader. 
Sorry  scenes  they  were — distracted  parents  searching  for 
their  children,  husbands  for  their  wives,  and  wives  for 
their  husbands ;  thousands  attired  in  the  scantiest  of 
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clothing.  There  were  the  wealthy  people,  better  dressed 
but  travel-stained  and  begrimed  with  dirt,  carrying  in 
their  hands  small  bags  and  parcels  containing  jewellery 
and  other  articles  of  value,  which  they  had  managed  to 
hastily  gather  together. 

Pain  and  terror  reigned  supreme.  It  was  impossible 
to  calm  those  unfortunate  people ;  it  was  from  the  lips 
of  those  amongst  them  who  could  speak  our  language 
that  we  first  heard  the  stories  of  the  destruction  and 
ruin  being  inflicted  upon  their  towns  and  countryside, 
and  by  the  terrified  looks  on  the  faces  of  the  people, 
their  continued  glances  back  over  their  shoulders  in  the 
direction  they  had  come,  they  seemed,  even  in  our 
midst,  to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  Hun  was 
still  at  their  heels. 

It  was  indeed  a  generous  decision  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  when  they  decided  to  throw  open  our 
ports  to  these  stricken  people  and  provide  them  with 
food  and  protection ;  Britain's  act  of  kindness  in  their 
hour  of  need  will  never  be  forgotten  by  the  Belgian 
people.  Its  effect  was  felt  by  those  of  us  who  were 
taken  prisoners  of  war  at  Antwerp,  only  a  few  weeks 
later.  The  Belgian  people  we  met  there  did  all  in 
their  power  to  relieve  our  sufferings,  and  when  the 
town  fell  did  all  they  could  to  protect  us  from  the 
sneers  and  insults  of  our  captors.  The  Belgians 
whorh  I  met  never  tired  of  talking  of  the  great  service 
that  had  been  rendered  them,  and  many  have  been  the 
smiles  of  relief  and  thankfulness  I  have  seen  upon  the 
face  of  a  Belgian  soldier  when  he  has  entered  the  hut 
occupied  by  us  with  the  joyful  news  of  a  letter  received 
informing  him  that  his  wife  and  children  were  safe  on 
British  soil. 

On  the  Sunday  afternoon  prior  to  the  departure  of 
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our  brigade,  I  witnessed  the  arrival  of  several  railway 
coaches  containing  German  prisoners  of  war.  The 
majority  of  them  were  civilians,  officers  and  crews  of 
merchant  ships,  tourists  who  had  been  unable  to  leave 
Allied  soil  before  the  declaration  of  war,  commercial 
travellers,  and  a  few  soldiers,  mostly  cavalrymen.  They 
all  looked  worn  out  and  dejected,  and  I  could  not 
help  a  feeling  of  pity  towards  them  in  their  unfortunate 
position,  as  I  gazed  upon  them  on  that  terrible  hot 
summer's  afternoon. 

The  war  was  new  to  us  all  at  that  time ;  the  finer 
instincts  in  human  nature  had  not  then  been  outraged 
to  the  extent  they  have  been  since  the  date  of  which  I 
write,  by  the  coarse  brutality  and  remorseless  cruelty 
which  have  been  the  leading  characteristics  of  the  Hun 
in  every  stage  and  phase  of  the  war.  It  did  not  dawn 
upon  me  that  in  a  few  short  weeks  I  should  be  in  a 
similar  position,  standing  greatly  in  need  of  those  finer 
feelings  to  which  I  have  referred,  but  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  their  countrymen  and  countrywomen  nothing 
but  insults,  sneers,  and  jibes. 

Those  days  were  days  of  sudden  movements,  no  one 
knowing  what  the  next  day  or  hour  had  in  store, 
and  we  made  our  departure  from  Ostend  as  suddenly 
as  we  had  arrived,  embarking  this  time  aboard  a  battle 
squadron.  We  had  no  idea  of  our  destination  on 
leaving,  but  great  was  our  surprise,  a  morning  or  two 
later,  when  we  again  entered  one  of  the  home  ports. 
During  the  passage  across  we  had  not  been  without  a 
little  excitement,  heavy  firing  taking  place  by  those 
ships  in  our  line  ahead.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
correctly  ascertain  with  whom  our  ships  were  engaged  ; 
the  general  impression  at  the  time  was,  we  were  being 
subjected    to  a  submarine    attack,  and    I    have  since 
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learned  hostile  craft  were  sunk  by  the  leading  ships 
of  the  line.  All  our  ships  made  harbour  in  safety, 
however,  and  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  too,  when 
one  remembers  that  the  whole  of  our  brigade  was 
aboard  them.  Our  presence  would  have  been  a  very 
serious  handicap  to  the  ships'  company  had  the  enemy 
attacked  us  with  success. 

A  few  days  after  our  arrival  we  entrained  for  the 
south  coast,  and  by  the  preparations  made  the  im- 
pression was  created  amongst  us  we  were  entering 
upon  a  long  term  of  training ;  but  subsequent  events 
proved  our  stay  on  home  soil  to  be  a  very  brief  one, 
and  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  19th  September 
1 914,  bugles  suddenly  sounded,  rapid  orders  were 
received  to  pack  up  and  prepare  for  immediate  de- 
parture, for  we  should  again  be  on  our  way  "  over  "  in 
the  course  of  a  few  brief  hours.  There  was  barely  time 
for  writing  the  final  post  card  bidding  adieu  before  we 
were  on  the  move  towards  the  port  of  embarkation, 
leaving  the  white  cliffs  of  dear  old  England  slowly 
fading  away  in  the  distance  behind  us  in  the  early 
afternoon.  How  I  yearned  for  the  sight  of  those  cliffs 
during  those  long  and  sorrowful  days  of  captivity  that 
were  to  come ! 


CHAPTEjR    II 
THE   FALL   OF   ANTWERP 

ARRIVING  at  Dunkirk  in  the  early  hours  of 
Sunday,  20th  September  19 14,  we  disembarked 
in  the  afternoon,  and  were  warmly  received  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  upon  whom  we  were  billeted. 
Our  stay  amongst  them  was  not  a  very  long  one,  how- 
ever, and  after  a  few  days  we  left,  part  of  the  brigade 
proceeding  to  Lille,  the  remainder  to  Cassel,  my  com- 
pany being  included  with  those  who  went  to  the  latter 
town.  Our  stay  here  was  a  very  brief  one,  for  on  the 
morning  of  Saturday,  3rd  October,  we  received  sudden 
orders  to  entrain.  By  the  atmosphere  of  suppressed 
excitement  around  us,  the  issuing  of  extra  ammunition 
and  preserved  rations,  we  felt  our  first  brush  with  the 
Hun  was  not  far  off. 

We  had  no  idea  of  our  destination  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  journey,  but,  having  passed  through  the 
town  of  Dunkirk  about  noon,  and  finding  we  were 
following  the  coast  in  a  northern  direction,  very  early 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  convinced  the  scene  of  our 
operations  was  to  be  somewhere  in  Belgium,  All  along 
the  train  route  we  were  accorded  an  enthusiastic  welcome 
by  the  people,  particularly  on  our  arrival  at  the  town  of 
Ghent.  The  people  thronged  the  station  platforms 
in  thousands,  very  many  of  them  distributing  fruits, 
tobacco,  and  drinks  amongst  us.     Poor  people,  little 
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did  they  dream,  on  that  sunny,  early  autumn  afternoon, 
as  they  moved  smilingly  amongst  us  distributing  their 
gifts,  that  ere  another  week  had  passed  their  fine  town 
would  be  in  the  hands  of  their  remorseless  foe,  and  the 
fortunes  of  war  would  place  them  under  the  iron  heel  of 
the  Hun  invader  for  a  number  of  weary  years. 

We  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  the  early  hours  of 
Sunday,  4th  October,  entering  the  town  from  the 
north,  being  immediately  taken  charge  of  by  guides, 
who  conducted  us  to  billets,  where  we  were  enabled  to 
snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep  before  leaving  at  daybreak 
to  relieve  Belgian  troops  who  had  been  holding  the 
line  of  trenches  against  the  invader  at  a  place  called 
Lierre,  about  five  miles  to  the  south  of  Antwerp,  and 
situated  outside  the  fort  defences  on  the  main 
Antwerp-Brussels  road.  Having  left  the  town  behind 
us,  it  was  not  long  before  the  distant  booming  of  heavy 
pieces  sounded  clearer  to  the  ear  as  the  distance  be- 
tween us  and  Hun  positions  decreased,  and  as  the 
day  advanced  the  bombardment  of  the  town  increased 
in  intensity.  Shells  from  their  large-calibre  guns 
screeched  over  our  heads,  their  flight  being  easily 
followed  until  they  finally  burst  with  a  terrific  report  in 
the  town  we  were  leaving  behind  us. 

It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  how 
we  escaped  a  severe  shelling  as  we  made  our  way 
down  that  long  winding  road  that  bright  Sunday 
morning.  Right  in  our  path  was  a  Hun  captive 
balloon  ;  the  observer  occupants  must  have  detected  us, 
but,  very  luckily  for  us,  their  gunners  did  not  treat  us 
to  any  special  attention,  and  we  were  able  to  reach  the 
trenches  and  relieve  our  Belgian  comrades  in  arms 
without  mishap. 

We  were  treated  to  a  great  surprise  just  before  we 
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entered  the  trenches.  We  were  halted  for  a  short  time 
by  the  side  of  the  road  when  the  word  was  passed 
along  from  the  direction  of  the  firing  line  that  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill  was  present  amongst  us,  and  shortly- 
after  he  came  into  view  in  company  with  several  of  our 
own  officers.  It  seemed  hardly  credible,  his  presence 
there ;  to  my  mind,  he  was  almost  the  last  person  in 
the  world  I  expected  to  meet  that  morning.  But  there 
was  no  mistake,  there  he  was,  and  kind  and  reassuring 
were  the  words  he  addressed  to  us  as  he  moved  up  and 
down  our  ranks.  I  remember  him  remarking  we  were 
about  to  play  our  part  in  an  affair  that  was  no  child's 
play,  but  he  was  sure  our  duty  would  be  done  what- 
ever the  circumstances  we  found  ourselves  in.  He 
asked  our  officers  who  accompanied  him  to  lose  no 
opportunity  in  bringing  before  his  notice  any  men  who 
particularly  distinguished  themselves  by  their  devotion 
to  duty,  giving  us  the  assurance  that  fitting  recognition 
and  awards  would  be  given  to  those  men  who  so  dis- 
tinguished themselves. 

He  looked  very  careworn  and  weary  that  morning  as 
he  moved  amongst  us,  his  black  suit  travel-stained  and 
covered  with  dirt,  hat  battered  down  over  his  head, 
unwashed  and  unshaved  ;  it  was,  indeed,  hard  to  recog- 
nise in  him  the  head  of  Britain's  Navy.  But  there  he 
was  on  the  spot,  sharing  the  dangers  with  the  men 
whom  his  orders  had  sent  there.  During  the  following 
fateful  week,  before  the  town  finally  fell,  he  was  con- 
stantly amongst  us,  giving  words  of  encouragement 
and  interesting  himself  generally  regarding  our  comfort. 
I  saw  him  again  in  company  with  another  gentleman 
on  the  Monday  night,  right  in  the  midst  of  our 
machine-gunners,  who  were  pelting  for  all  they  were 
worth  the  advanced  Hun  patrols,  who  were  endeavour- 
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ing  to  worm  rheir  way  towards  our  position  under 
cover  of  the  houses  and  shops,  our  lads  being  well 
peppered  by  them  in  return.  Again  in  the  early 
hours  of  Tuesday  morning  he  was  in  our  advanced 
positions,  although  I  did  not  see  him  on  that  occasion, 
having  left  for  another  part  of  the  line ;  but  I  had  it 
from  one  amongst  us  whom  I  met  in  hospital  after  the 
town  fell  (he,  poor  fellow,  having  lost  one  of  his  legs) 
that  he  was  visited  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing by  the  First  Lord,  who  inquired  if  he  had  any 
cigarettes,  and,  finding  him  without,  immediately  turned 
over  to  him  the  contents  of  his  cigarette-case,  informing 
him  he  would  make  arrangements  in  the  near  future  to 
supply  our  brigade  with  all  we  required  in  the  way  of 
tobacco. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said,  since  those  dark 
days,  concerning  the  events  that  took  place  and  Mr. 
Churchill's  connection  v/ith  them,  but  it  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  our  task  from  the  very  outset  was  an 
extremely  difficult  one.  If  the  prevention  of  the  fall  of 
the  fortress  to  the  invader  was  the  original  intention,  it 
was  an  almost  impossible  one,  the  Hun  being  at  that 
time  immensely  superior  both  in  fresh  troops  and  ar- 
tillery support,  besides  holding  the  chief  railway  tracks 
almost  to  the  very  entrance  to  the  town.  Although  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  remnants  of  the  Belgian  army 
and  ourselves  failed  to  save  the  town,  we  were  success- 
ful in  checking  the  Hun  in  what  seemed  his  irresistible 
advance  for  several  days,  at  a  time  when  every  hour  he 
was  held  told  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Allied  cause  and 
enabled  those  in  the  rear  to  formulate  further  plans 
and  preparations  for  meeting  successfully  his  furious 
onslaughts. 

I   am   of  the  opinion   that   if  any  man   realised   the 
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gravity  of  the  situation  at  that  time,  Mr.  Churchill 
realised  it,  and  in  fairness  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that,  regardless  of  personal  risk,  he  was  in 
foremost  trench  and  danger  zone  to  the  last,  doing  his 
best  by  his  presence  and  counsels  to  inspire  with 
confidence  those  upon  whose  shoulders  the  defence  of 
the  town  had  fallen. 

We  arrived  at  last  outside  the  outer  ring  of  forts 
which  defended  the  town,  and  shortly  after  entered  the 
trenches  held  by  the  Belgian  soldiers  ;  and  very  pleased 
they  were  on  our  arrival,  having  been  in  the  positions 
night  and  day  for  several  days.  Having  taken  over 
from  them,  I  found  our  company  was  to  hold  a  point 
of  the  line  situated  upon  the  main  road,  running 
between  the  town  of  Antwerp,  some  five  miles  in  our 
rear,  and  the  smaller  town  of  Lierre,  through  which 
the  defending  line  held  by  us  ran.  Directly  to  our 
front  ran  a  small  river,  which  had  been  spanned  at  the 
point  we  occupied  by  a  stone  bridge,  this  bridge  having 
been  destroyed  by  dynamite  some  days  previously  to 
prevent  the  Hun  crossing  and  entering  the  town.  All 
around  us  was  the  heaped-up  debris  from  the  adjoin- 
ing buildings  that  had  been  brought  down  with  the 
blowing  up  of  the  bridge. 

We  were  engaged  during  the  hours  of  daylight  in 
hastily  improving  our  positions,  well  knowing  our  wily 
foe  was  not  very  far  away,  and  an  attack  might  take 
place  at  any  moment.  Under  the  supervision  of  our 
company  commander,  Major  Shubrick,  our  machine- 
gun  positions  and  line  of  trench  were  materially 
improved  before  night  fell.  It  gives  me  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  place  on  record  the  courage,  devotion  to 
duty,  and  great  coolness  displayed  by  this  gallant 
officer  during  the  short  time  we  hung  on  to  this  part 
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of  the  defending  line.  Throughout  the  long  hours  of 
the  night,  when  the  position  was  shelled  every  few 
minutes  by  the  Hun  occupying  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  he  never  left  his  post  of  observation  at  the 
head  of  the  trench.  With  the  coming  of  the  dawn  their 
machine-gun  and  rifle  fire  increased,  they  having  become 
aware  by  this  time  that  we  were  without  artillery 
support. 

Major  Shubrick,  however,  remained  at  his  point  of 
observation  directing  our  operations,  and,  whilst  dis- 
regarding cover  for  himself,  was  most  concerned  that 
no  unnecessary  risk  should  be  taken  by  us,  and  that 
full  advantage  was  taken  of  the  scanty  cover  of  our 
position  against  the  bullets  of  the  Hun  snipers,  who 
had  wormed  their  way  down  to  the  opposite  bank 
during  the  night.  His  coolness  and  foresight,  in  the 
tight  corner  we  found  ourselves  in,  were  no  doubt 
responsible  for  the  prevention  of  a  very  heavy  casualty 
list  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  write.  I  have  since 
learned  from  those  who  were  with  him  before  Antwerp, 
and  who  went  out  to  the  Dardanelles  under  his 
command,  that  the  same  coolness  and  care  for  the 
troops  under  him  was  displayed  in  all  the  operations  in 
which  he  took  part  against  the  Turks.  I  am  pleased  to 
relate  he  came  through  all  right,  being  invalided  home 
from  the  Gallipoli  peninsula  through  failing  health. 

During  the  afternoon,  while  we  were  busily  engaged 
improving  our  positions,  a  demolition  party  of  the  Royal 
Engineers  crossed  the  river  and  set  fire  to  the  end 
buildings  facing  us,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
Hun  working  down  upon  us  and  firing  into  our  trenches 
from  their  upper  stories.  The  idea  was  a  good  one, 
but  the  smoke  from  the  burning  buildings  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  German  artillery,  and  just  before  night 
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fell  they  opened  fire  upon  us,  keeping  up  the  attack 
throughout  the  night. 

With  the  coming  day  we  were  harassed  by  the 
attentions  of  their  snipers,  whom  I  have  already 
described.  Several  of  us  volunteered  to  try  and 
dislodge  them  from  the  positions  they  occupied.  We 
entered  the  end  building  facing  the  river,  and  made  our 
way  up  the  ruined  staircase  to  the  roof.  From  a  bed- 
room on  the  top  landing  we  had  a  good  view  across 
the  river  of  the  Hun  position,  but  they  were  very 
careful  not  to  expose  themselves,  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  dense  foliage  and  trees  that  lined  the  river  bank. 
The  windows  and  fittings  had  been  destroyed,  only  part 
of  the  brick-work  remaining  ;  sand-bags  had  been  piled 
up  by  the  Belgians,  but  a  number  of  these  had  fallen 
from  position  and  lay  scattered  on  the  floor  of  the 
room. 

It  was  impossible  to  replace  them  without  giving  our 
presence  there  away ;  it  was  also  impossible  to  fire 
without  some  protection  to  ourselves  and  support  for 
our  rifles.  After  some  time  I  looked  round  the  room 
for  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  fallen  sand-bags. 
Espying  a  large  pillow  lying  upon  the  floor,  I  dragged 
it  towards  the  opening  in  the  brick-work  where  once 
had  stood  the  window,  and  cautiously  placed  it  in 
position  on  what  remained  of  the-  sill.  Resting  my 
rifle  upon  it,  I  took  aim  and  fired.  The  whole  of  the 
opening  was  immediately  filled  with  flying  feathers ! 
What  had  happened  was  that,  although  the  sights  of 
the  rifle  were  clear,  the  muzzle  had  sunk  into  the  soft 
mass  and  the  bullet  had  rent  the  pillow  in  twain. 
Naturally,  a  laugh  went  round  the  room  at  my  expense, 
and  I  suppose  I  deserved  it  for  having  used  the  pillow 
as  a  rifle  rest ;  but  the  tension  on  the  nerves  under  the 
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above  circumstances  is  very  great,  and  one  is  apt  to  do 
things  without  clear  thought. 

The  smile  upon  the  faces  of  my  companions  did  not 
remain  long,  however,  for  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  riflemen 
on  the  opposite  bank  had  detected  the  sudden  shower 
of  feathers,  and  before  they  had  been  carried  away  by 
the  breeze  their  place  was  taken  by  a  shower  of  lead 
that  poured  into  the  room  through  the  broken  brick- 
work. One  bullet  struck  a  brass  candlestick,  shattering 
it  to  atoms,  as  it  stood  upon  a  small  table  between  a 
comrade  named  Green  and  myself;  another  pill  passed 
through  the  foot  of  a  mahogany  bedstead  that  stood 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  splintering  the  woodwork, 
while  one  flying  fragment  cut  open  the  face  of  the 
section  corporal  who  was  in  charge.  The  remainder 
came  out  with  a  few  minor  scratches.  We  returned 
their  fire  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  picking  one  or  two  of  them  off,  their  bodies 
rolling  down  the  bank  into  the  river ;  but  our  position 
was  becoming  more  untenable  every  moment,  and 
shortly  after  we  were  ordered  to  descend. 

About  9  a.m.  the  Hun  succeeded  in  bringing  into 
position  a  quick-firing  gun  mounted  on  an  armoured  car, 
and,  utilising  the  furniture  and  household  effects  ob- 
tained from  the  dwellings,  he  was  enabled  to  erect 
cover  behind  which  it  was  impossible  to  detect  his 
movements.  Had  the  necessary  artillery  support  been 
available,  his  improvised  barrier  would  not  have  availed 
him  long,  but,  as  I  have  already  stated  and  it  is  now 
well  known,  we  were  weak  in  artillery  at  this  time, 
which  gave  our  foe  every  advantage.  Our  rifle  and 
machine-gun  fire  was,  under  the  circumstances,  almost 
useless,  for  the  armoured  car  opening  upon  us  at  almost 
point-blank  range,  our  trenches  and  two  machine-gun 
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positions  were  quickly  reduced  to  ruins.  It  was  now 
an  impossibility  to  remain  any  longer,  and  as  near  as 
I  can  now  remember  we  retired  about  lo  a.m.,  falling 
back  to  the  reserve  trenches  about  one  mile  in  rear. 

I  think  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  our 
Belgian  comrades  who  were  manning  the  outer  ring  of 
forts  that  as  soon  as  we  had  cleared  from  the  position, 
and  had  removed  our  wounded,  the  Hun  was  to  be 
allowed  to  cross  the  river  and  take  possession.  Having 
the  advantage  of  the  exact  range,  the  place  was  then  to 
be  shelled  by  the  forts  and  set  on  fire.  I  am  unable  to 
state  if  this  actually  took  place,  but  from  personal 
knowledge  I  know  our  vacated  position  was  well  ablaze 
before  noon,  burning  fiercely  all  day  and  illuminating  the 
sky  for  miles  when  darkness  fell. 

Our  company  remained  in  reserve  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  and,  excepting  one  incident  that 
occurred  late  in  the  afternoon,  nothing  further  happened 
to  disturb  us.  A  heavy  motor-lorry  containing  am- 
munition for  the  firing  line  having  fallen  into  a  ditch,  we 
were  called  upon  to  assist  the  driver,  my  platoon  being 
selected  for  the  job.  To  reach  the  spot,  the  cover  of 
the  village  where  we  were  resting  had  to  be  left,  and  an 
open  space  crossed  in  full  view  of  the  enemy  positions. 
There  was  no  other  course ;  so  over  we  went,  and 
reached  our  objective  without  mishap ;  but  they  had 
observed  us,  and  waited  their  opportunity  on  our  return 
journey. 

Having  completed  the  job,  we  had  almost  reached 
the  cover  of  the  village  again  when  a  battery  firing 
shrapnel  was  opened  upon  us.  Fortunately,  the  shells 
burst  short,  and  before  they  had  time  to  fire  upon  us 
again  the  cover  of  the  village  was  reached,  i  think 
the  quickly  gathering  darkness  was  responsible  for  their 
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bad  aim,  not  one  of  us  being  hit.     Before  dawn  the 
following  morning  our  platoon  was  sent  with  food,  water, 
and  ammunition  to  troops  holding  a  forward  position  in 
the   line  who   were    under  the    command   of   Captain 
Hatton,  a  most  able  officer,  who  succeeded  in  success- 
fully withdrawing  his  men  to  a  position  of  safety  when 
that  part  of  the  line  held  by  him  was  compelled  to 
withdraw  later  in  the  day.     Unhappily,  this  officer  was 
killed  in  action  a  few  months  later  in  the  Dardanelles. 
Reaching  the  forward  trenches  without  mishap,  and 
having  delivered   the   food,   ammunition,  etc.,    to   the 
troops  holding  them,  my  section  was  detailed  to  pro- 
ceed down  a  railway  track  running  out  of  the  trenches 
towards    the    enemy    positions,   the    orders    being    to 
observe    the   enemy's   movements    as    far    as    possible 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  and  to  retire  when  day- 
light came  or  if  attacked.     We  succeeded  in  carrying 
out  this  rather  difficult  mission.     We  were  fired  upon 
by  the  Hun  troops,  who  lay  concealed  in  a  large  wood 
towards  our  right  front,  when   we  retired  as  ordered 
and  succeeded  in  falling  back  on  the  trenches  without, 
as  far  as  I  can  remember,  any  casualties.    We  had  not 
returned  to  the  trenches  very  long  when  he  began  to 
dose  us  with  shrapnel,  but  it  was  some  time  before  he 
got  an  effective  range,  the  shells  passing  over  our  heads 
and  burying  themselves  in  the  ploughed  fields  beyond. 
Finally,  he  succeeded  in   locating   us  to   a  nicety,  and 
raked  us  unmercifully  until  the  line  was  withdrawn,  this 
movement  taking  place  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 

I  managed  to  escape  being  hit  by  the  flying  frag- 
ments until  about  noon,  but  about  this  time  one 
dropped  into  that  part  of  the  trench  where  I  lay 
crouching,  severely  wounding  a  corporal  and  myself, 
and   killing  at   the  same   time  the  comrade  who  was 
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seated  close  to  my  left  side.  The  one  seated  on  my 
right  escaped  unhurt.  Poor  Jock  !  His  arrival  at  my 
left  side,  only  a  few  moments  before  the  shell  burst 
amongst  us,  no  doubt  saved  my  life.  A  shell  having 
burst  in  the  trench  towards  my  left,  he  had  been  par- 
tially buried  in  the  falling  sand  and  debris,  but  had 
wormed  his  way  out  and  crawled  along  until  he  reached 
the  spot  where  I  was  lying.  I  only  moved  towards  the 
right  a  few  inches  to  make  room  for  him,  when  there 
came  the  blinding  flash  and  terrific  roar,  then  all  was 
oblivion. 

The  first  thing  that  met  my  gaze  when  I  recovered 
consciousness  was  the  mangled  remains  of  Jock's  poor 
body ;  his  death  must  have  been  instantaneous.  I 
tried  now  to  loosen  my  equipment,  and,  in  doing  so,  I 
must  have  been  observed  by  the  Hun  riflemen,  who  im- 
mediately took  one  or  two  pot  shots  at  me  through  the 
gap  in  the  front  part  of  the  trench  caused  by  the  burst- 
ing shell.  One  of  the  shots  passed  through  my  left 
ankle,  but  I  only  felt  a  sharp  twinge  of  pain  in  the  foot. 
I  think  the  nerves  must  have  been  deadened  by  the 
injuries  I  had  already  received,  fragments  of  the  shell 
having  passed  clean  through  my  boot  and  cutting  off 
one  of  my  toes.  My  legs,  head,  and  face  were  also 
well  peppered  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  thing  was  that 
a  piece  of  shell  had  cut  the  back  clean  out  of  my  right 
boot,  tearing  away  the  whole  of  the  heel,  my  foot 
escaping  without  a  scratch,  the  sock  also  being  untorn. 

Very  fortunately,  my  position  of  danger  was  observed 
by  one  of  our  sergeants,  who,  regardless  of  the  hail  of 
lead,  lifted  me  bodily  and  conducted  me  to  a  less  ex- 
posed part  of  the  trench.  I  am  very  sorry  to  be  com- 
pelled to  add  that  the  corporal  who  was  wounded  with 
me  was  also  taken  prisoner,  and  transported  to  Germany 
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a  few  days  before  myself.  I  last  heard  of  him  at 
Friedrichsfeld  Lager  early  in  1 9 1 6,  he  having  been  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  the  country  a  few  days  before 
I  arrived  there ;  but  I  was  assured  by  others  that  he 
recovered  from  his  wounds. 

The  line  fell  back  towards  Antwerp  towards  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon,  carrying  their  wounded  with  them,  I 
being  carried  by  a  young  lad  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  vowed  to  me  he  would  not  desert  me  and  leave  me 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Hun,  "  even  if  it  cost  him 
his  life,"  and  another  older  soldier.  After  carrying  me 
between  them  to  a  place  of  safety  clear  of  the  bursting 
shells,  they  bound  up  my  wounds,  and  although  I  en- 
treated them  to  leave  me  and  look  after  themselves, 
they  would  not  until  they  had  found  and  handed  me  over 
to  the  stretcher-bearers  belonging  to  the  St.  John's 
Ambulance  Brigade,  who  were  doing  Red  Cross  work 
with  us  at  this  time.  I  did  not  know  those  two 
comrades  who  stood  by  me  that  afternoon  ;  I  sincerely 
hope  they  pulled  through  safely,  and  to  them,  if  alive, 
I  tender  my  sincerest  thanks,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
their  determination  to  see  me  clear  of  the  fire  zone 
before  leaving  me,  I  have  very  grave  doubts  if  ever 
these  memoirs  would  have  been  written. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  I  was  placed  upon  the  hood 
of  a  motor-car  in  company  with  a  badly  wounded 
Belgian  soldier  and  driven  towards  the  doomed  town. 
Down  that  shell-swept  road  we  sped,  passing  groups 
of  men  belonging  to  my  brigade  and  Belgian  infantry, 
emerging  from  the  woods  and  fields  to  re-form  on  the 
road ;  but  we  were  not  destined  to  reach  the  town  of 
Antwerp  by  motor-car.  About  half-way  a  shell  burst 
directly  in  front  of  us,  knocking  out  the  driver,  the 
front  of  the  car  being  also  ripped  open.      It  came  to 
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a  sudden  standstill,  and  how  we  both  escaped  being 
hurled  with  our  stretchers  from  off  the  hood  of  that 
motor-car  will  ever  remain  to  me  a  mystery.  But  help 
was  near  at  hand,  and  we  were  very  quickly  removed 
from  our  perilous  position,  being  placed  inside  a 
London  motor  omnibus,  one  of  several  which  were 
attached  to  our  brigade  and  rendered  splendid  service 
in  conducting  the  wounded  from  the  different  points  of 
the  firing  line  to  the  town. 

First  aid  having  been  rendered,  and  cases  that  could 
walk  having  been  placed  upon  the  top,  those  whose 
wounds  necessitated  the  use  of  stretchers  were  placed 
inside.  In  this  way  six  stretcher  cases  and  a  score  of 
less  seriously  wounded  were  rapidly  conveyed  each 
journey  to  the  hospitals  in  the  town,  the  buses  leaving 
the  dressing-stations  about  every  quarter  of  an  hour. 
I  lay  upon  the  right-hand  seat  during  the  journey 
with  another  comrade  at  my  feet,  while  others  occupied 
the  opposite  seat,  and  two  more  lay  upon  the  floor. 
Just  before  we  entered  the  town,  the  poor  fellow  lying 
upon  the  floor  directly  beneath  me,  after  having  lain 
very  still  during  the  journey,  suddenly  hurled  himself 
from  off  the  stretcher  towards  the  door.  I  suppose  he 
must  have  realised  he  was  going.  I  can  see  again  in 
vision  that  painful  scene — his  pain-racked  features  and 
hands  now  an  ashen  grey,  as  he  clutched  wildly  at  the 
sides  of  the  two  seats,  taking  a  last  despairing  look  at 
the  world  through  the  open  door  of  the  vehicle.  There 
was  a  sudden  tremor  of  the  limbs,  and  he  was  gone. 

Arriving  in  the  town  just  before  darkness  fell,  we  were 
conducted  to  a  building  which  I  found  out  afterwards 
had  been  a  German  grammar  school,  but  had  been 
converted  into  a  temporary  hospital.  Just  before  we 
reached  the  building  we  passed  contingents  of  the  Royal 
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Naval  Division,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the  town,  on  their 
way  towards  the  trenches.  The  treatment  and  kindness 
we  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Belgian  Red  Cross  nurses 
and  our  own  devoted  countrywomen  who  were  doing 
duty  there  is  beyond  praise ;  they  stood  by  us  to  the 
last,  and  when  the  town  fell  protected  us  as  far  as  it 
was  humanly  possible,  under  the  distressing  circum- 
stances, from  the  rough  usage  and  insults  of  our  foes. 

I  was  operated  upon  shortly  after  my  arrival,  but 
remember  very  little  of  that  night,  the  day  being  pretty 
well  advanced  when  I  finally  returned  to  full  conscious- 
ness ;  but  everything  having  been  done  for  me  that  was 
possible,  I  was  in  very  little  pain,  but  could  not  move 
hand  or  foot.  The  town  was  being  subjected  to  a  very 
heavy  shell-fire,  which  continued  to  the  end,  and  I  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  Sisters  that  our  hospital  was  in 
a  direct  line  with  some  forts  that  the  Hun  was  trying 
to  demolish,  also  a  large  bridge  that  crossed  the  river 
Scheldt,  that  they  were  trying  to  bring  under  their  fire. 
The  bombardment  increased  in  intensity  towards  the 
night,  and  finally  the  staff  decided  to  remove  us  from 
the  wards  to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  carrying  us  to  the 
cellars,  where  we  lay  until  the  Hun  walked  in  upon  us. 

It  must  have  been  apparent  by  this  time  to  every  one 
having  access  to  the  streets  that  the  town  was  doomed, 
but  for  the  sake  of  our  peace  of  mind  those  in  charge 
of  us  kept  this  information  from  us  as  long  as  possible. 
It  leaked  out,  however,  with  the  result  that  those  who 
were  able  to  walk  left  the  hospital  and  made  their  way 
over  the  friendly  Holland  frontier,  a  few  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  town.  With  their  departure,  a  foreboding  of  evil 
times  ahead  settled  down  upon  those  of  us  who,  be- 
cause of  our  wounds,  were  compelled  to  remain ;  it  did 
not,  however,  enter  our  heads  at  this  time  that  the  fall 
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of  the  town  was  so  very  near.  Our  condition  was 
made  worse  for  the  want  of  surgical  attention ;  the 
two  Belgian  doctors  who  had  been  in  attendance  upon 
us  failed  to  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  hospital,  the 
result  being  that  wounds  went  undressed,  in  spite  of  the 
exertions  of  the  Red  Cross  Sisters,  who  did  all  in  their 
power  to  alleviate  our  sufferings. 

Our  agony  of  mind  as  we  lay  helpless  in  those  cellars, 
with  the  roar  of  artillery  overhead,  and  gazing  up  at 
the  heavy  beams  and  masonry  supporting  the  roof,  not 
knowing  from  one  moment  to  another  whether  a  shell 
might  burst  and  shatter  the  building,  burying  us 
beneath  tons  of  falling  debris,  was  terrible.  The 
possibility  of  the  town  being  subjected  to  a  long  siege 
also  crossed  my  mind,  and  remembering  the  sufferings 
through  starvation  of  people  whose  towns  had  been 
subjected  to  siege  in  previous  wars,  I  collected  the 
spare  pieces  of  bread  lying  about  the  floor,  others  of 
my  comrades  who  had  the  free  use  of  their  hands 
following  my  example. 

The  wounds  to  my  left  foot  and  knee  became  very 
painful,  as  they  had  not  been  dressed  since  my  operation. 
Fearing  serious  results  through  the  want  of  attention, 
I  asked  continually  for  the  dressings  to  be  removed. 
One  of  our  countrywomen  yielded  to  my  requests  at 
last,  and  explained  that  they  had  been  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  doctors  to  attend  us.  Under  her  super- 
vision I  was  carried  from  the  cellar  to  one  of  the  upper 
rooms.  This  heroic  lady  had  seen  many  years  of 
service  abroad  in  connection  with  the  Seamen's  Mission, 
and  the  picture  of  her  venerable  head  rises  before  me 
as  I  write  as  she  leant  over  me  on  that  October  morning, 
engaged  in  the  dressing  of  my  wounds.  In  the  midst 
of   her    labours,  a   shell    burst   outside   in    the    street, 
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shattering  the  panes  of  glass  to  atoms ;  but  she 
remained  undisturbed  and  completed  her  task,  staying 
with  me  in  that  room  until  a  temporary  lull  in  the 
firing  permitted  bearers  to  arrive  and  carry  me  back  to 
the  cellars. 

After  the  town  had  fallen,  and  we  had  again  been 
placed  in  the  wards,  she  came  to  my  bedside  and 
cheered  me  with  kind  words  of  comfort,  and  referred  to 
the  bursting  of  that  shell,  expressing  herself  that  she 
never  thought  we  should  come  out  of  that  room  alive. 
It  was  indeed  an  act  of  Providence  that  we  ever  did.  I 
think  the  strain  of  those  days  had  been  as  much  as  her 
nerves  could  stand,  for  she  told  me  she  would  avail 
herself  of  the  German  offer  to  proceed  home,  and  con- 
tinue her  service  in  a  more  peaceful  atmosphere. 

During  the  night  following  the  events  which  I  have 
just  described,  one  of  my  comrades  lying  next  me  in 
the  cellar  died  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds.  He  had 
been  very  badly  hit,  poor  fellow,  about  the  legs  with 
shrapnel,  and  from  the  first  his  case  had  been  almost 
hopeless.  Everything  possible  in  the  circumstances 
was  done  for  him  by  the  devoted  womenfolk.  He 
became  delirious  towards  the  last,  and  raved  about  his 
wife  and  children.  It  was  awful  in  the  stifling  atmosphere 
of  that  cellar  throughout  the  long  hours  of  that  night, 
with  the  artillery  inferno  raging  unceasingly  overhead. 
I  really  believe,  had  the  siege  lasted  a  week  or  so 
longer,  we  should  have  all  become  raving  maniacs. 
Our  nurses  arranged  for  his  funeral,  and  his  remains 
were  buried  the  day  after  the  town  fell. 

At  the  break  of  day  on  Friday,  9th  October  19 14, 
the  artillery  fire  on  the  town  increased  in  intensity,  but 
about  10  a.m.  slackened  down,  finally  ceasing  altogether. 
It  transpired  afterwards  that  about  this  time  the  Hun, 
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receiving  no  reply  from  his  fire,  a  German  staff  officer, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  entered  the  town,  and,  being  met 
by  a  number  of  civilian  dignitaries,  was  informed  that 
the  military  had  evacuated.  He  and  his  staff  then  took 
possession,  he  making  the  observation  that,  had  the 
Hun  command  been  aware  of  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
fire  would  not  have  been  opened  upon  the  town  that 
morning. 

It  is  officially  given  in  the  military  records  of  that 
time  that  the  town  fell  to  the  invaders  on  Friday, 
9th  October,  which  conveys  the  impression  that  all 
fighting  on  the  part  of  the  defenders  ceased  also  on 
that  date.  This,  however,  is  incorrect ;  several  of  the 
defending  forts  remained  manned  until  the  following 
day,  and  during  the  time  of  the  Hun  troops'  first  entry 
into  the  town  about  noon,  until  noon  the  following  day, 
they  maintained  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  the  masses  of 
the  troops  pouring  into  the  town  during  the  whole  of 
this  time.  These  forts  were  subsequently  visited,  also 
the  remainder  of  the  town  defences,  by  the  Hun  staff, 
accompanied  by  leading  Belgians  belonging  to  the 
town,  and  to  one  of  these  gentlemen  (the  father 
of  three  of  the  nurses  who  stoocj  by  us  during  the 
bombardment  of  the  town)  I  am  indebted  for  what 
information  I  possess  concerning  the  events  which  took 
place  just  before  and  after  the  town  fell.  This  gentle- 
man, in  company  with  others,  formed  a  deputation  that 
was  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Hun  authorities  to 
procure  the  sum  of  money  that  was  demanded  from  the 
town  shortly  after  its  fall. 

To  return  to  the  entry  of  the  Hun  troops.  As  I  have 
stated  previously,  the  railways  were  held  by  them 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  town  on  our  arrival,  and, 
anticipating  its  fall,  they  had  their  troop  trains  laden 
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with  soldiery  ready,  and  by  noon  on  the  Friday 
thousands  of  them  were  pressing  through  the  main 
streets,  en  route  for  the  unfortified  town  of  Ghent.  I 
learned  afterwards  from  men  of  our  Seventh  Division 
who  were  taken  prisoners  of  war  in  the  fighting  that 
took  place  later  in  the  month  that  they  met  and 
engaged  these  troops  on  the  following  Sunday  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  above-mentioned  place. 

We  lay  in  our  cellar  during  that  day,  and  watched 
through  the  tiny  grating  that  looked  out  upon  the 
street  the  masses  of  the  Hun  troops  as  they  passed  by. 
Artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  transport  of  every  descrip- 
tion, there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  regarding  the 
superior  strength  of  our  foe  in  those  early  days  of  the 
war.  When  night  fell  the  endless  stream  still  continued 
to  march  past.  Our  nurses  informed  us  that  conflict 
between  the  civil  population  and  the  Hun  military  had 
taken  place,  and  rifle  shots,  the  result  of  these  en- 
counters, were  plainly  heard  from  where  we  lay.  We 
became  concerned  regarding  our  own  helpless  condition, 
for  any  moment  our  presence  in  the  cellar  might  be 
discovered  by  a  half-drurken  group  of  them.  With  a 
knowledge  of  the  atrocities  perpetrated  already  by  those 
hellish  butchers  of  the  defenceless,  and  particularly 
remembering  what  had  occurred  when  they  entered 
Louvain,  we  expected  any  moment  to  see  the  muzzles 
of  their  rifles  thrust  through  the  cellar  grating  and  to 
be  shot  where  we  lay. 

Our  devoted  nurses,  realising  our  immediate  danger, 
held  a  council,  and  resolved,  regardless  of  the  risk 
incurred  by  appearing  in  the  streets,  to  block  up  the 
grating.  This  was  done  by  them,  as  well  as  I  can 
remember,  by  placing  sacking  outside  and  wedging  an 
old  straw  mattress  behind  the  iron  bars  from  the  inside. 
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Having  ascertained  that  not  a  ray  of  light  could  be 
observed  from  the  street,  one  of  them  having  remained 
outside  after  a  candle  had  been  lit,  to  leave  no  doubt 
regarding  this  point,  these  heroic  women  fed  us  and 
attended  to  our  wants  before  leaving  us  for  the  night. 

On  the  following  day,  the  firing  having  ceased,  we 
were  removed  from  the  cellars  and  placed  in  the  wards, 
where  we  were  visited  during  the  day  by  Hun  officers, 
who  informed  us  that  we  were  prisoners  of  war,  and  as 
such  were  amenable  to  the  German  military  law.  A 
further  visit  was  paid  during  the  evening,  this  time  by 
two  officers  in  civilian  clothes.  They  conversed  with 
several  of  the  inmates  of  the  ward,  and  in  turn  came  to 
my  bed.  One  of  them  addressed  his  remarks  to  me  in 
excellent  English,  asking  questions  as  to  when  I  left 
England,  our  arrival  at  Antwerp,  the  nature  of  my 
wound,  etc.  At  first  I  mistook  them  for  Belgian 
civilian  doctors,  for  we  had  been  given  to  understand 
during  the  day  that  practitioners  belonging  to  the  town 
were  coming  to  attend  to  us.  I  was  put  off  my  guard 
by  these  two  "  gentlemen "  for  a  time,  but  when 
questions  began  to  be  asked  concerning  our  brigade, 
and  other  matters  of  military  importance,  my  sus- 
picions concerning  their  real  nationality  were  aroused. 

When  I  evaded  their  questions  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  they  very  soon  became  nettled,  and  finally  asked 
me  the  question,  why  our  men  crossed  over  the  frontier 
into  Holland  when  they  became  hard  pressed  by  the 
invading  Hun  troops.  I  replied  that  this  was  news 
to  me,  I  having  no  knowledge  of  what  had  occurred 
outside  since  the  preceding  Tuesday.  But,  in  reply 
to  a  remark  that  the  English  scurried  over  the  Holland 
frontier  like  rats  escaping  from  a  trap,  I  agreed  that 
they  were  indeed   escaping,  and  would  have  been  very 
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foolish  to  have  remained  and  found  themselves  in  a 
similar  unfortunate  position  to  that  in  which  I  found 
myself  that  evening.  I  then  asked  them  the  question 
if  I  was  conversing  with  two  German  officers,  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  gave  them  to  understand 
that  I  was  not  prepared  to  answer  any  more  questions. 
Turning  over  on  my  side,  I  placed  my  back  towards 
them,  and  so  brought  the  interview  to  an  end. 

Before  we  were  removed  from  this  hospital  I  became 
aware  that  our  lieutenant  and  quartermaster,  Mr. 
Hammond,  was  an  inmate,  having  been  severely 
wounded  in  the  left  foot  when  our  headquarters  were 
blown  up  on  the  Tuesday.  I  had  last  seen  him  in  the 
early  hours  of  that  morning,  when  drawing  ammunition 
and  stores  for  the  relief  of  Captain  Hatton's  company. 
I  saw  him  once  again  before  being  removed  into 
Germany,  and  am  most  happy  now  to  state  that  he  was 
successful  at  last  in  getting  released  from  the  hands  of 
the  Hun,  and  in  proceeding  to  Switzerland,  where  he 
began  to  recover  his  health  after  a  captivity  that  had 
lasted  over  three  years. 

After  the  German  occupation  of  the  town,  we  were 
not  allowed  to  remain  very  long  in  the  temporary 
hospital.  Orders  were  issued  for  our  removal  on 
Monday,  1 2th  October,  and,  in  company  with  a  Belgian 
soldier,  I  was  driven  by  one  of  the  Belgian  ladies  who 
had  been  attending  us,  in  her  own  pony  and  chaise,  to 
the  town  Zoological  Gardens,  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
attached  to  that  place  having  been  converted  into 
hospitals.  I  was  placed  in  the  concert  hall,  the  body 
of  which  was  packed  with  wounded  Belgian  soldiers, 
some  of  them  very  bad  cases  indeed,  and  very  many  of 
them  died  as  the  result  of  their  wounds  during  the 
short  time  I  was  there.      Doctors  had  now  been  found 
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to  attend  to  us,  and  our  condition  improved  somewhat 
as  the  result  of  this  attention  and  suitable  food. 

I  witnessed  a  most  distressing  scene  one  morning 
on  my  way  from  the  ward  to  the  surgery.  A  poor 
woman,  not  much  more  than  a  girl  in  years,  accom- 
panied by  her  little  daughter,  arrived  at  the  hospital, 
having  heard  that  her  husband,  a  sergeant  of  the 
infantry,  was  an  inmate  there.  She  had  followed  the 
Belgian  army  as  it  had  retreated,  and  had  searched 
everywhere  for  her  husband  on  her  arrival  in  Antwerp, 
learning  only  that  morning  that  he  had  been  wounded 
in  the  final  defence  of  the  town.  She,  poor  soul, 
arrived  too  late  to  see  him  in  life,  however,  he  having 
died  about  half  an  hour  before  her  arrival.  Stricken 
with  grief,  she  had  thrown  herself  upon  the  floor,  and 
all  efforts  to  rouse  her  from  the  stupor  into  which  she 
had  fallen  were  useless  for  several  hours.  Her  little 
child  had  thrown  itself  across  the  body  of  its  stricken 
parent,  and  lay  crying  piteously  as  I  passed  through 
the  room.  As  I  gazed  upon  them,  instinctively  I  said, 
Thank  God  our  children  and  womenfolk  in  England 
would  be  spared  such  terrible  anguish  while  a  man  is 
left  to  shoulder  a  rifle  or  a  war-ship  afloat  to  protect 
our  coasts. 

We  remained  at  the  Zoological  Gardens  about  a 
week,  when  we  were  again  removed,  this  time  to  the 
large  military  hospital,  and  pur  nurses,  both  Belgian 
and  English,  who  had  followed  us  from  the  temporary 
hospital  were  forbidden  to  accompany  us,  orders  being 
issued  to  our  countrywomen  by  the  German  military 
authorities  to  return  home.  We  were  removed  ox\  a 
Sunday  morning.  Several  large  wagons  were  driven 
into  the  grounds,  into  which  we  were  bundled,  and  we 
experienced  a  very  rough  journey  across  the  town,  the 
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jolting  of  the  heavy  vehicles  on  the  rough  cobblestones 
with  which  the  streets  of  Antwerp,  like  other  large 
continental  towns  I  have  visited,  are  paved,  causing 
our  half-healed  wounds  to  reopen,  and  inflicting  great 
bodily  pain. 

The  sight  of  the  town  on  that  Sunday  morning  was 
a  remarkable  one.  The  caf^s,  both  inside  and  out, 
were  crowded  with  Hun  soldiers  ;  sentry  boxes  painted 
in  the  Prussian  national  colours  (black  and  white)  were 
at  almost  every  street  corner;  military  bands  were 
playing,  with  armed  guards  and  patrols  everywhere ; 
and  every  now  and  again  the  finger  of  scorn,  accom- 
panied with  a  coarse  jest,  was  directed  towards  us, 
with  the  frequent  shout  of "  Englanders,  Englanders." 
What  impressed  one  most,  however,  during  that  morn- 
ing's drive  was  the  self-satisfied  air  and  pompous  im- 
portance of  the  Hun  officers  seated  at  their  wine 
outside  the  caf^s.  One  could  hear  on  all  sides,  "  To 
Paris  and  London,"  for  they  had  no  doubt  in  their  own 
minds  as  to  the  issue  of  the  fighting. 

With  our  arrival  at  the  military  hospital  commenced 
that  part  of  my  life  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  From  that 
day  onwards  until  I  finally  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Holland  I  was  either  caged  in  behind  electrified  wires, 
or  with  loaded  rifle  and  fixed  bayonet  in  attendance. 
We  were  severed  trom  our  nurse  friends.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  visit  us  during  the  time  we  remained  at  the 
military  hospital  without  a  written  permit  granted  by 
our  captors  ;  but  those  brave  women  were  determined  to 
have  access  to  us  while  we  remained  in  the  town,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  elaborate  precautions  taken  by  the  Hun, 
they  succeeded  in  visiting  us  on  two  or  three  occasions, 
bringing  with  them  cigarettes  and  other  articles  for  our 
comfort.      How  they  managed  to  smuggle  them  inside, 
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or  to  gain  admittance  themselves,  I  have  always  been 
at  a  loss  to  understand.  We  were  also  visited  by 
two  other  ladies,  Englishwomen,  who  were  married  to 
Germans  connected  with  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
town,  and  very  deeply  affected  they  both  were  at  the 
unfortunate  position  the  fortunes  of  war  had  placed  us 
in.  They  seemed  to  feel  their  position  keenly,  being 
the  wives  of  our  country's  foes.  One  remarked  to  me 
as  she  stood  over  my  bed,  her  tears  falling  fast  on  the 
bedcover,  that  she  had  been  married  many  years,  and 
until  the  outbreak  of  war  her  life  had  been  a  very 
happy  one,  but  could  she  have  foreseen  the  day  when  her 
countrymen  would  be  lying  helpless  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  of  the  country  of  her  adoption,  and  she  power- 
less to  stretch  forth  a  hand  to  assist  them,  she  would 
willingly  have  forfeited  her  happiness  and  never 
married. 

The  hospital  was  filled  with  wounded,  including 
many  Huns,  but  the  Belgian  troops  were  in  the 
majority,  and  I  witnessed  many  touching  scenes  be- 
tween three  brave  men,  "  who  had  contested  every  yard 
of  their  country  with  the  invader,"  and  their  wives  and 
other  members  of  their  families,  who,  having  traced 
them  to  the  hospital,  had  succeeded  in  being  allowed 
to  visit  them.  I  also  met  several  of  our  brigade,  those 
who  had  been  knocked  over  in  different  parts  of  the 
line  during  the  week's  fighting.  One  I  met  there  was 
Company  Sergeant-Major  J.  A.  Bull,  belonging  to  Chat- 
ham Division,  Royal  Marines.  Although  I  left  him  in 
Antwerp  on  being  transferred  to  Germany,  he  being 
very  badly  wounded  in  the  leg,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him  again  over  two  years  later  at  Friedrichsfeld 
Lager,  leaving  him  there  when  I  effected  my  escape.  I 
hope  to  meet  him  again  under  happier  conditions  in  the 
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future,  for  he  was  a  real  good  pal  in  misfortunes,  and 
in  leaving  him  here  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  he  is  now 
clear  of  the  hands  of  the  Hun,  having  been  exchanged 
into  Holland  in  February  last. 

Batches  of  men,  many  of  them  quite  unfit  to  travel, 
were  transferred  to  Germany  daily,  and  early  in  No- 
vember I  was  visited  by  the  Hun  surgeon  who  detailed 
the  men  who  were  to  leave  on  the  following  day.  In 
answer  to  his  question,  "  Can  you  walk  ? "  I  replied, 
pointing  to  the  crutches  that  lay  by  the  side  of  my  bed, 
"  Yes,  with  the  aid  of  those."  Roughly  turning  down 
the  cover  of  the  bedclothes,  he  ordered  the  Belgian 
doctor  who  had  been  in  attendance  in  the  ward  I 
occupied  to  remove  the  bandages,  and  after  barely 
looking  ,at  my  wounds  he  very  abruptly  certified  that 
I  was  quite  fit  to  travel. 

I  appealed  to  the  Belgian  doctor  who  had  been  at- 
tending me,  pointing  out  that  I  could  not,  as  he  was 
well  aware,  leave  my  bed  without  assistance,  being  too 
weak  to  stand.  He  did  his  best  for  me,  interpreting 
my  conversation  to  the  Hun  who  stood  by,  notebook 
in  hand ;  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and  he  only  re- 
ceived a  bullying  for  his  pains.  With  a  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  accompanied  by  the  parting  remark  that 
it  was  "  No  use  appealing  for  any  consideration  from 
them,"  he  passed  on  to  the  bed  of  the  next  patient. 
I  realised  that,  ill  or  well,  it  made  no  difference :  I 
should  be  leaving  in  the  morning. 
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FIRST  WINTER   IN   CAPTIVITY— MONSTER   I. 
LAGER,  WESTPHALIA 

DURING  the  few  hours  that  remained  before  my 
departure  for  Germany  I  did  my  best  to  get 
some  life  into  my  legs,  but  the  effort  was  very  painful, 
and  on  being  wakened  the  following  morning  at  5  a.m. 
by  the  Hun  orderlies,  I  could  scarcely  stand  through 
weakness  and  my  overnight  exertions,  with  a  Belgian 
soldier  on  either  side  supporting  me.  I  was  not  allowed 
to  take  any  crutches  with  me.  We  reached  the  court- 
yard and  were  formed  up  in  fours  before  the  main  gates, 
where  we  stood  shivering  in  the  cold  for  upwards  of  an 
hour,  alwaiting  the  arrival  of  our  Hun  escort. 

They  came  at  last,  almost  as  many  in  number  (we 
were  a  party  of  about  fifty — eleven  Englishmen,  two 
Frenchmen,  the  remainder  Belgians)  as  ourselves.  They 
made  a  great  demonstration  as  they  moved  into  posi- 
tion around  us,  rattling  the  butts  of  their  rifles  upon 
the  cobbled  stones  of  the  courtyard  as  a  gentle  reminder 
that  they  had  them  in  attendance.  The  Hun  officer  in 
charge  having  in  the  meantime  received  the  necessary 
papers  regarding  us,  the  gates  were  thrown  open  and 
hoarse  words  of  command  were  shouted  to  us,  which  of 
course  we  could  not  understand.  A  rough  push  given 
to  the  men  in  the  leading  section  of  fours  gave  us  to 
understand  that  we  were  required  to  get  on  the  move,  and 
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we  passed  through  the  gates  on  our  way  to  the  rail- 
way station. 

The  civil  population,  aware  of  those  early-morning 
parties  leaving  for  captivity,  were  about  the  streets, 
and  although  they  dared  not  speak  a  word  to  us,  their 
eyes  conveyed  the  sympathy  they  felt  far  more  plainly 
than  the  spoken  word.  We  had  not  proceeded  far 
before  half  the  party  were  either  sitting  or  lying  by  the 
roadside,  unable  to  go  a  yard  farther,  and  the  Hun 
officer  in  charge,  finding  out  at  last  that  his  shouts  and 
threats  to  urge  us  forward  were  of  no  avail,  dispatched 
several  of  the  escort  to  requisition  conveyances,  I  with 
several  others  being  placed  on  a  tram-car. 

On  arrival  at  the  station,  we  found  a  large  cordon 
of  Hun  soldiery  drawn  round  the  approaches,  behind 
which  stood  the  inhabitants,  who  had  assembled  to  give 
us  a  last  if  silent  farewell.  Not  one  word  was  spoken  as 
we  painfully  dragged  our  limbs  between  the  ranks  of 
those  field-grey  uniforms  towards  the  departure  plat- 
forms, but  the  sobs  of  the  women  standing  in  the  dense 
crowd  could  be  plainly  heard,  and  every  man  present 
there  uncovered  his  head  as  we  passed,  paying  in  this 
way  a  silent  tribute  to  their  unfortunate  countrymen 
and  those  of  us  who  were  with  them,  for  the  collective 
effort  we  had  made  to  save  them  and  their  homes  from 
the  presence  of  the  coarse  invader. 

During  that  train  journey  into  captivity  I  had  ample 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  devastation  and  black  ruin  of 
Belgium,  caused  by  the  severe  fighting  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  railways,  from  the  town  of 
Antwerp  to  the  frontier.  We  started  on  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  journey  about  9  a.m.,  Tuesday,  3rd 
November  19 14.  Just  as  we  were  about  to  enter 
the  train,  one  of  our  sergeants,  F.  Balsom  by  name, 
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belonging  to  the  Plymouth  Division,  Royal  Marines, 
who  had  been  badly  hit  between  the  shoulders,  became 
the  object  of  attention  of  a  group  of  Hun  officers  who 
were  standing  on  the  platform  watching  our  departure. 
The  blood  from  his  wound,  having  passed  through  his 
clothing,  had  run  down  the  back  of  his  khaki  coat  to 
below  the  waist,  and  one  of  the  Huns  observing  this, 
immediately  called  the  attention  of  the  others.  They 
inspected  his  back  in  turn,  particularly  the  hole  in  his 
coat  where  the  bullet  had  entered.  When  they  had 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  a  remark  from  one  of  them 
caused  the  whole  to  laugh  heartily ;  the  one  who  had 
spoken  accompanied  his  remarks  by  pointing  to  the 
head  of  our  N.C.O.,  evidently  meaning  that  he  would 
have  been  more  pleased  had  the  bullet  entered  there 
instead  of  the  centre  of  his  back. 

I  think  our  first  stop  was  at  Brussels,  where  scenes 
of  great  military  activity  met  our  gaze.  Dense  masses 
of  Hun  soldiery  thronged  the  railway  platforms,  train- 
loads  of  their  troops,  en  route  for  the  Western  Front, 
departing  every  few  minutes,  every  train  bedecked  with 
evergreens  and  fir  trees,  from  the  engine  to  the  guard's 
van,  and  written  in  large  type  on  almost  every  carriage 
were  the  words,  "  Berlin  to  London."  Judging  from 
the  high  spirits  of  those  Hun  troops,  who  took  no 
small  pains  to  call  attention  to  their  ultimate  destina- 
tion, I  have  no  doubt  that  they  really  believed  they 
would  be  walking  down  Whitehall  with  fixed  bayonets 
in  a  very  few  days. 

There  were  other  trains,  however,  taking  their  depar- 
ture, but  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  ourselves  and 
bearing  no  outside  announcement  regarding  their  destina- 
tion. The  occupants  lay  very  still  in  cot  and  stretcher, 
showing  only  too  plainly  that  they  were  newly  arrived 
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from  the  battlefields  of  France  and  Flanders,  and  by  the 
large  number  of  trains  packed  with  wounded  we  saw  leav- 
ing, and  others  passed  at  different  places  on  our  journey, 
their  casualties  in  the  fighting  that  took  place  towards 
the  end  of  October  must  have  been  very  heavy  indeed. 
From  the  train,  sentries  could  be  seen  every  few  hundred 
yards  along  the  railway  track,  and,  looking  across  the 
country  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  nothing  could  be 
seen  excepting  charred  fields  and  burnt-out  homesteads. 
We  stopped  for  some  time  at  the  town  of  Louvain,  or 
rather  what  remained  of  the  place  bearing  that  name, 
for    I    believe  there    had    hardly  been    one   brick    left 
standing  upon   another.      The  railway  station  was  in 
ruins,  and    every  building    in    the  vicinity  had    been 
destroyed    by  fire,  only  a  few    blackened    walls    and 
twisted  iron  girders  being  left  standing.      I  had  it  later 
from  our  own  men  who  were  taken  a  few  days  earlier,  and 
who  passed  through  the  town  when  it  was  burning,  that 
the  sights  they  witnessed  there  were  terrible  to  behold. 
No  mercy  had    been  shown   to  the  civil    population ; 
they  were  shot    down  ruthlessly ;     their    bodies,  little 
children   as  well    as  adults,  were    lying    all    over    the 
streets.      Passing   through  the  town  of   Liege,  similar 
sights  of  destruction  by  fire  and  sword  met  the  gaze ; 
the  fighting   there,  where  the   Hun  received    his  first 
shock,  must  have  been  terrific,  although  a  lot  of  the 
debris  had  been  cleared  away  and  a  certain  amount  of 
order  re-established  at  the  time  we  passed  through  there. 
There  was  food   in  abundance  during  the  whole  ot 
the  time  we  were  on  the  trains,  meals  being  provided 
at  each  stopping-place  for  the  armed  guards,  but  the 
only  food  we  had  during  the  whole  of  the  journey  was 
once,  and  consisted  of  about  half  a  pint  of  soup.     As  a 
matter  of  fact,  from    5   a.m.  Tuesday,  3rd  November, 
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when  we  received  half  a  pint  of  coffee  and  four  ounces 
of  dry  bread,  until  12  noon  Thursday,  5  th  November 
(sixty-one  hours),  with  the  exception  of  the  soup 
above  mentioned,  no  food  was  given  us  of  any  kind  by 
our  captors.  A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  of  that  soup,  although 
at  one  time  it  looked  like  being  attended  with  serious 
results  for  some  of  us.  Spoons  were  not  provided,  and 
the  number  of  plates  being  very  limited,  with  every  one 
very  hungry  and  afraid  lest  the  train  should  move  off 
before  each  had  been  served,  one  or  two  of  us,  to 
facilitate  matters,  produced  our  service  clasp-knives,  and 
holding  the  plate  to  our  mouths  scraped  the  soup  down 
our  throats.  This  operation  was  observed  by  the  orderly 
engaged  in  doling  out  the  mixture,  and  he  immediately 
held  out  his  hand  for  our  knives.  On  our  refusal  to 
give  them  up,  he  reported  the  matter  to  the  Hun  officer 
in  charge,  and  that  "  gentleman "  very  soon  forced 
matters,  by  methods  very  well  known  to  those  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  powerless  in  German  hands. 
Needless  to  say,  the  knives  were  very  soon  collected. 

The  knives  are  attached  to  a  lanyard,  and  after  the 
collection  had  taken  place,  the  Hun  officer,  attaching 
one  of  the  lanyards  to  his  wrist,  began  to  give  a  display 
"  how  the  '  Englander '  used  it  in  the  field  to  destroy 
the  eyes  of  his  foes,"  by  opening  the  steel  spike  at  the 
back  of  the  knife,  and  throwing  it  at  arm's  length  into 
the  face  of  an  imaginary  foe.  This  display  being 
witnessed  by  quite  a  large  number  of  persons,  civilian 
and  military,  who  had  stood  open-mouthed  while  it 
was  going  on,  there  is  no  doubt  by  their  hostile 
attitude  towards  us  that  we  should  have  been  in  for  a 
very  rough  handling  had  it  not  been  for  the  presence 
of  the  armed  guards.     We  were  very  much  amused  by 
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the  proceedings,  and  one  or  two  in  an  evil  moment 
laughed  at  his  antics.  This  so  enraged  him  that  he 
drew  his  revolver  and,  rushing  to  the  door  of  the 
compartment,  he  brandished  it  in  the  face  of  the  man 
nearest  him  and  threatened  to  shoot  each  of  us  in  turn. 
Luckily  the  train  moved  off  at  this  moment,  and  he 
contented  himself  with  striking  in  the  face  those  who 
were  seated  nearest  the  door.  Had  we  remained  a  few 
moments  longer  there  is  not  much  doubt  that  he 
would  have  served  each  to  a  similar  dose,  and  in  the 
melee  his  pop-gun  might  have  gone  off. 

We  were  subjected  later  on  in  the  evening  to  another 
display  of  their  marked  hostility  towards  us,  but  this 
time  from  the  hands  of  the  womenfolk.  The  guards 
were  taking  food  on  the  platform,  the  doors  of  the 
compartments  being  open ;  two  women,  dressed  as 
nurses  of  the  Red  Cross,  accosted  the  guard  standing 
outside  the  door  of  our  compartment,  asking  to  be 
shown  the  "  Englanders."  It  was  the  everlasting 
question  throughout  that  long  and  tedious  journey ; 
whenever  the  train  stopped  all  wished  to  see  the  hated 
"  Englanders  "  ;  and  these  two  "  ladies  "  proved  no 
exception  to  the  rule,  notwithstanding  that  they  were 
nurses  under  the  Red  Cross.  The  guard  having 
satisfied  their  curiosity  by  pointing  us  out,  the  pair 
stood  gazing  at  us  in  silence  for  some  seconds. 
Suddenly  the  younger  of  the  two  snatched  up  the 
guard's  loaded  rifle  with  bayonet  fixed,  which  he  had 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  door  while  taking  his  food, 
and  made  a  lunge  at  us  through  the  open  door  of  the 
compartment.  Before  she  was  able  to  do  any  harm, 
however,  she  was  relieved  of  the  weapon  by  the  guard, 
and  the  two  of  them,  after  conversing  and  laughing 
with  the  guard  for  some  time,  with  continual  gestures 
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in  our  direction,  at  length  went  away.  Naturally  we 
were  all  amazed  at  her  actions,  for  not  one  word  had 
been  addressed  to  her,  and  it  struck  me  that  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  we  were  all  wounded  men,  if  the  women 
could  be  so  bitter  towards  us,  we  were  in  for  a  very 
warm  time  at  the  hands  of  the  men. 

Arriving  at  a  town,  the  name  of  which  I  have  now 
forgotten,  but  which  must  have  been  very  near  the 
German  frontier,  we  were  ordered  to  change  trains. 
The  long  journey  in  so  cramped  a  position  had  stiffened 
our  joints,  and  when  we  received  this  sudden  order  we 
could  hardly  drag  ourselves  from  the  compartment, 
I  had  been  lent  a  stout  walking-stick  by  one  of  the 
Belgian  soldiers,  and  with  its  assistance  was  making 
my  way  painfully  along  the  platform  towards  the  train 
drawn  up  to  receive  us,  but  apparently  the  pace  at 
which  I  was  travelling  was  not  sufficiently  smart  enough 
for  one  of  the  guards.  On  this  occasion,  for  the  first 
time,  I  made  the  unfortunate  mistake  of  trying  to 
reason  and  explain  matters,  but  I  had  not  then  been 
sufficiently  long  in  their  hands  to  understand  that  this 
course  was  disastrous,  and  would  only  result  in  further 
trouble.  I  was  very  soon  to  learn  that  the  Hun,  both 
military  and  civilian,  were  absolutely  immune  from 
reason  where  a  prisoner  of  war  was  concerned,  par- 
ticularly if  he  happened  to  be  a  British  one. 

I  tried  to  explain  that  I  could  walk  no  faster,  that 
the  bandages  on  my  limbs  were  tight  on  account  of 
my  flesh  being  swollen  ;  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose ; 
he  hurled  me  along  the  platform,  roundly  cursing  me 
for  a  "  Swine  Englander  "  (English  Pig),  and  giving  me 
a  parting  kick  to  finally  assist  me  into  the  train.  I 
had  experienced  my  first  brush  with  the  enemy  under 
prisoner-of-war  conditions,  and  after  one  or  two  more 
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of  a  similar  kind  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
safest  course  to  pursue  was  the  one  of  silence,  and, 
later,  kept  myself  clear  of  many  an  ugly  corner  by 
adopting  it. 

To  our  great  relief  that  train  journey  at  length  came 
to  an  end ;  we  arrived  at  Munster,  Westphalia,  in  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning  of  Thursday,  5th  November, 
and  found  we  had  a  march  of  about  five  miles  before 
us  to  the  concentration  camp.  A  very  strong  guard 
was  waiting  at  the  station  to  receive  us,  and  after  being 
counted  and  recounted  about  a  score  of  times,  we  at 
length  moved  off!  On  the  way  across  the  town  we 
passed  several  field-guns  drawn  up  in  one  of  the  large 
squares,  evidently  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  to 
come  and  view  their  spoils  of  war,  for  our  guards  took 
a  very  keen  delight  in  calling  our  attention  to  them, 
informing  us  they  were  "  Englanders'  cannon "  from 
Mons.  Arriving  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  the  lights 
of  the  camp  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  distance,  and 
a  very  welcome  sight  it  was  to  us  after  the  long  hours 
we  had  been  cooped  up  upon  the  trains,  but  we  had 
still  three  miles  to  walk,  and  the  main  road  leading  to 
the  camp  was  in  a  very  bad  condition ;  in  fact,  little 
better  than  a  cart-road  through  the  fields,  and  up  to 
knees  in  places  with  mud.  We  were  all  done  up,  and 
how  I  made  the  camp  that  morning  I  do  not  know, 
but  with  the  assistance  of  two  Belgians,  who  practically 
carried  me  the  whole  of  the  journey,  I  managed  to 
arrive  there  with  the  remainder  of  the  party. 

On  arriving  at  the  camp,  we  were  met  by  the  Hun 
officer  on  duty,  who  caused  each  section  of  fours  to 
march  forward  in  turn,  until  they  stood  directly  under- 
neath a  large  arc-lamp  suspended  over  the  main 
entrance.      They  were  then  subjected   to  a  most  rigid 
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search,  the  whole  party  being  informed  that  very 
severe  penalties  would  be  inflicted  upon  any  man  who 
attempted  to  conceal  anything,  the  result  being  that 
the  majority  were  relieved  of  everything  they  possessed, 
including  their  money,  watches,  and  other  small  articles 
of  jewellery.  The  armed  guards  were  very  diligent  in 
conducting  the  search,  and  many  articles  that  were 
taken  from  us  were  placed  in  their  own  pockets,  when 
the  Hun  officer  had  his  back  turned  for  a  moment. 
We  were  all  too  far  gone,  however,  to  trouble  much 
what  they  did  with  our  belongings ;  all  that  we  re- 
quired was  to  get  the  hateful  formalities  over,  and 
be  permitted  to  lie  down  and  rest  our  weary  limbs. 
In  spite  of  their  vigilance,  however,  one  or  two  of  the 
boys  managed  to  hold  on  to  a  few  of  their  cherished 
possessions,  one  Belgian  soldier  in  particular  retaining 
possession  of  a  gold  miniature,  containing  the  photos  of 
his  wife  and  little  child,  which  he  skilfully  concealed 
inside  his  mouth. 

As  I  have  stated  previously,  there  were  eleven 
Englishmen  in  the  party,  and  as  far  as  possible  we 
had  kept  together,  occupying  a  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  party.  When  our  first  section  of  fours  were 
marched  under  the  lamp,  that  Hun  officer,  if  he  only 
knew  it,  paid  us  a  compliment.  He  spoke  our  lan- 
guage fairly  well — the  majority  of  Hun  officers  I  came 
into  contact  with  generally  did,  a  knowledge  of  it 
being,  I  suppose,  part  of  their  military  education  in 
preparing  for  the  "  Great  Day " — and  on  recognising 
our  nationality  said,  "  Englishmen,  I  salute  you,"  and 
gave  the  military  salute  with  his  right  hand.  He 
meant  it  in  a  sarcastic  sense,  and  taunted  us  about  our 
unfortunate  position  while  his  underlings  were  going 
through   our  pockets.     The    search    being  completed, 
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we  were  marched  inside  the  barbed-wire  enclosure  to  a 
row  of  canvas  shelters  and  left  to  ourselves. 

I  was  not  long  in  finding  some  of  my  own  country- 
men— Royal  Welsh  Fusiliers — and  learned  from  them 
that  they  had  been  taken  prisoners  of  war  a  few  days 
previously  at  Ypres.  The  first  thing  they  asked  for 
was  tobacco,  not  having  had  a  smoke  for  some  days, 
and  having  been  fortunate  in  concealing  a  little  about 
my  clothing  I  had  managed  to  prevent  it  being  taken 
when  searched  at  the  entrance.  Sharing  it  with  one 
or  two  who  were  awake  I  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  smoke 
with  them,  while  they  related  a  little  of  their  ex- 
periences since  they  were  taken  prisoners.  Thoroughly 
worn  out,  I  fell  asleep  listening  to  them,  and  when  I 
awoke  it  was  broad  daylight. 

Picking  up  my  stick  I  went  on  a  tour  of  inspection, 
and  a  more  wretched,  filthy  place  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine.  The  canvas  shelters  where  we  were  com- 
pelled to  sleep  had  been  used  for  the  temporary 
stabling  of  horses,  two  rows  of  stout  posts  being  driven 
in  the  ground,  over  which  canvas  had  been  drawn, 
being  entirely  open  in  the  front  and  either  end.  We 
were  compelled  to  lie  upon  the  same  straw  that  had 
been  used  for  the  horses,  and  as  will  be  readily 
imagined  it  was  in  a  most  filthy  condition,  besides 
being  damp  from  the  recent  heavy  rains.  No  blankets 
or  covering  of  any  kind  had  been  issued,  there  being 
absolutely  nothing  except  the  rotten  straw,  and,  the 
weather  being  bitterly  cold,  our  condition  at  night 
during  the  week  we  remained  there,  before  being 
removed  inside  the  concentration  camp  adjoining,  was 
awful.  We  complained  very  bitterly  to  our  captors 
regarding  this  treatment ;  the  only  satisfaction  we 
received  in  reply  was  that  the  camp  proper  was  not 
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completed  to  receive  us,  but  would  be  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  when  we  were  to  be  removed ;  in  the 
meantime,  we  had  to  put  up  with  it. 

Those  who  were  unwounded  were  compelled  to 
work,  which  consisted  mainly  in  carrying  heavy  deal 
planks.  The  whole  place  being  like  a  quagmire,  and 
the  majority  of  our  men  being  without  greatcoats, 
which  had  been  taken  from  them  by  the  Hun,  they 
were  wet  through  before  being  at  work  ten  minutes, 
but  had  to  continue  in  their  sodden  clothing  the  whole 
of  the  day.  A  wooden  shed  had  been  erected,  in 
which  the  wounded  were  allowed  to  take  shelter ;  it 
was  very  small,  but  very  acceptable  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  there  we  repaired  daily,  huddling  close  to 
each  other  to  obtain  as  much  warmth  as  possible. 
Our  numbers  increased  daily  as  fresh  men  arrived, 
very  many  of  them  discharged  from  the  local  hospitals. 
It  hardly  seems  creditable,  but  with  me  in  that 
wretched  shack  there  assembled  daily  men  who  could 
hardly  crawl  as  the  result  of  their  wounds,  but  who 
had  been  discharged  from  the  hospitals  ;  they  hobbled 
into  our  midst  supporting  their  maimed  bodies  on 
crutch  and  stick.  One  poor  fellow's  case  stands  out 
vividly  in  my  mind  as  I  write.  He  had  a  bullet  wound 
from  a  machine-gun  right  across  the  small  of  his  back  : 
it  was  fully  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  far  from 
being  properly  healed ;  he  could  neither  walk  nor  sit, 
and  only  lie  on  his  stomach,  and  when  we  were  re- 
moved inside  the  camp  he  had  to  be  carried  between  us. 

The  arrangements  for  providing  us  with  food  were 
exceedingly  bad,  only  two  small  coppers  being  pro- 
vided in  which  to  cook  the  food,  but  there  was  more 
in  quantity  than  that  which  was  issued  to  us  when  we 
were  removed  inside  the  camp.     Lamps  or  lighting  of 
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any  kind  were  not  provided,  and  we  were  in  total 
darkness  soon  after  4  p.m.  Great  difficulty  was  there- 
fore experienced  in  cooking  the  evening  meal,  and  I 
well  remember  the  efforts  of  our  "  cooks  "  to  provide 
us  one  evening  with  a  meal  of  boiled  potatoes  and  rice. 
Before  the  copper  containing  the  potatoes  had  reached 
the  boiling  point,  a  deluge  of  rain  came  on  and  put 
the  fire  out.  Darkness  having  closed  over  the  scene, 
it  was  decided  to  transfer  the  potatoes  to  the  copper 
containing  the  rice.  This  was  at  last  accomplished, 
many  falling  into  the  mud  in  transit,  but  in  obedience 
to  the  howls  and  curses  of  the  boys  standing  round 
watching  the  operations,  to  be  careful,  and  not  waste 
any,  as  no  one  had  had  anything  to  eat  except  a  few 
ounces  of  bread,  issued  at  midday,  these  were  picked 
up  and  thrown  into  the  rice.  Before  the  potatoes 
were  half  cooked  the  rice  boiled  over,  and  as  our 
French  comrades,  who  occupied  a  place  next  door  in 
which  to  prepare  their  food,  had  borrowed  the  piece 
of  stick  used  for  stirring  purposes,  and  had  forgotten 
to  return  it,  before  very  long  half  the  contents  of  the 
copper  had  become  burnt  on  the  bottom. 

The  smell  of  the  burning  rice  proved  too  much  for 
the  tempers  of  our  hungry  lads,  a  fresh  volley  of  curses 
being  hurled  at  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  "  cooks." 
The  latter,  losing  their  tempers  in  turn,  decided  that, 
be  the  potatoes  cooked  or  not  cooked,  they  would 
stand  no  more  abuse,  and  proceeded  to  serve  the  stuff 
out.  Plates  were  very  few  in  number — there  were  no 
more  than  a  dozen  between  us,  while  we  were  over 
a  hundred  in  number — and  spoons  or  forks  being 
wanting,  we  had  to  wait  in  turn  for  the  use  of  the 
plates,  eating  with  our  fingers  in  place  of  forks,  and 
conveying  the  liquid  to  our  mouths  by  using  the  palms 
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of  our  hands.  I  was  successful  in  gaining  possession 
of  a  plate  containing  two  or  three  potatoes  and  a  little 
burnt  rice,  after  a  struggle,  for  we  were  not  much 
better  than  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  and  shared  it 
with  a  corporal  of  Marines,  McKerdle  by  name,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes 
at  Antwerp.  Standing  in  the  pouring  rain,  holding 
the  plate  between  us,  we  ate  the  contents  ravenously, 
listening  to  the  howls  and  shouts  of  our  less  fortunate 
comrades,  who  not  being  successful  in  securing  a  plate- 
ful at  the  general  issue — there  was  not  sufficient  to  go 
all  round — were  fighting  amongst  themselves  over  the 
burnt  remains  on  the  bottom  of  the  copper. 

Before  passing  on  to  record  our  lives  after  our 
removal  inside  the  camp,  I  have  a  word  to  say  regard- 
ing the  sanitary  arrangements  for  our  use.  Inside  the 
barbed-wire  enclosure  they  were  very  crude  :  a  long 
trench  some  six  feet  deep  having  been  dug,  a  long, 
rough  pole  being  placed  across  the  top  with  no  screen 
of  any  kind  around  the  back  or  sides,  or  covering  at 
the  top,  we  were  exposed  to  the  inclement  weather ; 
and  lime  or  any  other  disinfectants  not  being  provided, 
the  smell  emanating  from  the  trench  was  simply  awful. 
Many  of  our  men,  owing  to  their  weak  physical  condi- 
tion, had  to  be  assisted  on  and  off  the  pole,  and  one  poor 
fellow  who  had  struggled  down  to.  the  place  by  himself, 
his  limbs  becoming  stiff  as  he  sat  there  exposed  to  the 
cold,  biting  wind,  lost  control  of  himself,  falling  back- 
wards into  the  trench.  A  large  stretch  of  common  faced 
the  side  of  the  enclosure  where  the  trench  was  situ- 
ated, being  used  as  a  manoeuvring  ground  for  the  Hun 
troops  under  training,  and  to  this  common  the  general 
public  had  access.  Knowing  that  prisoners  of  war 
were  interned,  the  enclosure  was  visited  daily  by  large 
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numbers  of  people,  but  not  being  permitted  to  approach 
too  near  the  wires,  many  brought  field-glasses  with 
them  to  obtain  a  better  view,  and  did  not  hesitate  to 
focus  them  upon  us  when  making  use  of  the  trench, 
and  one  day  I  observed  a  group  of  persons,  including 
women,  with  a  hand  camera  taking  snapshots  of  us. 
Very  many  amongst  us  had  abstained  from  visiting 
the  place  when  people  were  observed  near  the  wires, 
but  the  snapshotting  incident  decided  us.  If  they  had 
not  the  common  decency  to  keep  from  that  side  of  the 
enclosure,  and  could  become  indecent  to  the  extent  of 
taking  photographs,  there  was  no  shame  in  us  making 
use  of  the  place  provided  in  their  presence,  so  we  went 
daily  ignoring  them. 

The  camp  having  been  prepared  to  receive  us  we 
were  removed  inside  at  last,  and  very  thankful  we 
were  to  be  under  the  cover  of  a  roof.  We  found  the 
camp  very  much  overcrowded,  the  greater  number 
being  French  prisoners  of  war  taken  at  the  fall  of 
Maubeuge.  There  must  have  been  about  five  thousand 
of  them  there  when  we  arrived.  We  were  absolutely 
lost  inside  the  place,  as  for  many  weeks  we  were  the 
only  Englishmen  in  a  hut  containing  about  four  hundred 
Frenchmen,  approximately  the  number  of  men  occupy- 
ing each  hut. 

I  here  commenced  the  struggle  which  was  destined 
to  last  over  three  years — the  struggle  against  hunger, 
vermin,  dirt  and  filth,  and  evil  smells  of  all  kinds.  We 
had  absolutely  no  chance  to  keep  our  bodies  and 
clothing  clean  during  that  terrible  winter  of  1914-15. 
We  were  herded  together  like  cattle,  in  filthy  huts, 
only  large  enough  to  accommodate  a  quarter  of  our 
number,  and  compelled  to  sleep  on  filthy  sacks  of 
straw  laid  upon  the  floor. 
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In  the  various  camps  I  was  in,  including  Diilmen, 
Miinster  II.,  and  Friedrichsfeld,  prisoners  of  war  were 
compelled  to  lie  upon  the  floor  until  the  middle  of  the 
winter  191  5-16,  but  a  protest  having  been  made  on 
our  behalf  by  representatives  of  neutral  states  who  had 
visited  the  camps  and  observed  our  condition,  wooden 
bedsteads  and  coco-nut  matting  hammocks  were  pro- 
vided after  that  time.  Without  a  change  of  under- 
clothing, or  soap  with  which  to  wash  ourselves,  it  need 
cause  no  wonder  when  I  say  that  in  a  very  short  time  we 
were  literally  walking  alive,  I  now  experienced  for  the 
first  time  in  my  life  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  a 
sensation  to  be  ofttimes  repeated  during  my  long  stay 
in  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered  there  was 
plenty  of  food  in  Germany  at  this  time,  neither  was 
the  number  of  prisoners  of  war  to  be  provided  for  so 
great  as  at  a  later  date,  when  food-stuffs  began  to  get 
scarce.  There  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  their 
cruelty  in  refusing  to  give  us  sufficient  of  the  bare 
necessities  of  life. 

From  the  very  commencement  of  our  captivity  a 
very  inferior  quality  of  bread  was  made  for  our  con- 
sumption ;  this  deteriorated  in  quality  as  time  wore  on, 
and  also  decreased  very  much  in  quantity.  At  first, 
loaves  about  five  pounds  in  weight  were  issued  daily 
to  be  shared  between  seven  men,  but  early  in  December 
1 9 14  a  reduction  in  the  daily  bread  ration  was  made, 
the  loaf  having  to  be  shared  between  nine  men.  At  a 
later  date  a  further  reduction  was  made,  two  more  men 
being  added,  and  when  I  effected  my  escape  in  Novem- 
ber 1 9 1 7  (?)  thirteen  men  were  sharing  the  five-pound 
loaf  daily,  a  still  further  reduction  having  been  made. 
The  daily  menu  consisted  of  half  a  pint  of  black  liquid 
called  coffee,  but  made  from  dried  acorns,  served  at 
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6  a.m.,  of  course  without  milk  or  sugar.  This  consti- 
tuted a  prisoner  of  war's  "  breakfast."  Nothing  more 
was  issued  until  midday,  when  we  received  our  ration 
of  bread,  and,  needless  to  say,  it  was  devoured  by  us 
(I  use  the  word  "  devoured  "  meaningly,  for  we  were  all 
so  ravenously  hungry  we  could  not  allow  ourselves  time 
to  eat  decently)  within  five  minutes  of  receiving  it. 

A  small  quantity  of  meat  or  sausage,  about  an 
ounce  per  man  daily,  or  the  equivalent  weight  in  dried 
fish,  was  issued  for  about  three  months,  but  very  early 
in  1 9 1 5  the  meat  entirely  disappeared,  the  dried  fish 
being  issued  occasionally,  about  once  a  week,  and  now 
and  again,  a  portion  of  the  carcass  of  a  horse  having 
arrived  in  the  camp,  the  flesh  cut  up  into  minute 
pieces  would  find  its  way  into  the  "  soup."  "  Soup,"  the 
staple  dish  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  was  issued 
twice  daily,  at  noon  and  6  p.m.,  about  half  a  pint 
per  man  each  issue,  and  weird  concoctions  were  served 
out  to  us  under  this  name.  Potatoes,  served  with  the 
water  in  which  they  were  boiled,  was  the  best  form, 
but,  potatoes  becoming  very  rare,  it  was  more  often 
coloured  water  only.  Swedes  cut  up  small,  and  served 
like  potatoes,  with  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled, 
made  their  appearance  occasionally,  but  mainly  we 
were  compelled  to  live  on  a  dark  liquid  made  from 
boiled  horse  beans  and  half-rotten  chestnuts.  Some- 
times a  substance  called  "  cheese,"  which  they  had  the 
audacity  to  term  "  extras,"  was  issued,  but  the  smell 
from  it  was  abominable ;  the  majority  of  the  men, 
hungry  as  they  were,  would  not  allow  it  to  be  brought 
inside  the  hut. 

The  Christmas  holiday,  19 14,  was  a  very  trying 
time  for  us.  Of  all  the  seasons  in  the  year,  Christmas 
time    in    captivity  was   the  worst,  and    the   first   one 
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during  the  war,  with  its  accompanying  semi-starvation, 
filth,  and  wretchedness,  I  shall  never  forget.  The  staff 
on  duty  at  the  camp  wishing  to  obtain  as  much  leave 
as  possible  during  the  holidays,  decided  to  issue  two 
days'  bread  on  Christmas  Eve,  the  result  being  that, 
so  hungry  were  we,  that  we  sat  down  and  ate  the  lot. 
The  next  issue  was  not  due  until  the  evening  of  Boxing 
Day,  and  in  the  interval  we  were  walking  round  the 
camp  with  the  pangs  of  hunger  biting  at  our  vitals, 
whilst  our  captors  were  enjoying  themselves  amidst 
plenty.  Their  shouts  of  hilarity  were  plainly  heard 
inside  our  prison,  as  they  sat  round  well-stocked  tables 
in  their  own  quarters  and  guard-rooms  attached  to  the 
camp.  I  had  the  satisfaction  before  I  left  their  country 
of  seeing  the.  tables  turned,  for  during  the  Christmas 
of  19 16,  which  I  also  spent  at  Miinster,  but  in 
Number  II.  Camp,  the  guards  on  duty  during  the 
holidays  complained  bitterly  of  the  shortage  of  food, 
and,  seeing  us  with  plenty,  thanks  to  the  kindness  and 
forethought  of  those  at  home,  who  made  themselves 
responsible  for  our  welfare,  almost  went  down  on  their 
knees  to  us,  in  the  hope  of  receiving  a  piece  of  bread 
or  a  biscuit  from  our  hands. 

The  starved  condition  we  were  in  during  those 
terrible  winter  months  prevented  sleep  at  night,  and 
one  of  the  devices  adopted  to  obtain  a  little  sleep  was 
to  drink  hot  water  before  lying  down  for  the  night,  it 
being  found  a  good  remedy  for  the  pangs  of  hunger. 
Notwithstanding  their  refusal  to  give  us  sufficient  food, 
they  exacted  work  daily  from  all  men  who  had 
strength  enough  to  walk,  hundreds  of  them  being  sent 
daily  to  work  at  road-making,  very  hard  and  laborious 
work,  and  were  forced  to  this  labour  from  6  a.m.  till 
6  p.m.  in  all  weathers,  during  the  whole  of  the  long 
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winter  months.  By  this  method  of  forced  labour  a 
very  fine  road  was  constructed  leading  from  the  camp 
to  the  town,  built  on  the  site  of  the  cart-track,  down 
which  we  came  on  the  morning  of  our  arrival.  It  is 
fully  three  miles  long,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
town  of  Mlinster. 

Compelled  to  perform  this  hard  work  in  all  weathers, 
without  sufficient  food  or  clothing,  hundreds  of  men 
had  their  health  ruined,  and  were  so  bad  that  tickets 
excusing  them  from  hard  work  were  issued,  the 
maximum  number  of  days  excused  being  five,  the 
tickets  having  to  be  renewed  if  a  man  was  still  unable 
to  work.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  precaution  whereby 
the  only  men  excused  work  were  the  sick,  by  orders  of 
the  medical  staff"  of  the  camp,  sick  men  were  driven 
outside  the  camp  daily  to  work  on  the  road,  in  spite 
of  their  protests  that  they  were  ill,  and  the  producing 
of  tickets  issued  by  the  doctors  to  that  effect,  I  well 
remember  a  case  of  this  kind  that  occurred  one 
^  morning  shortly  after  Christmas.  In  the  hut  where  I 
was  living  there  were  many  Frenchmen  hardly  able  to 
rise  from  off  the  filthy  straw  sacks  where  they  had  lain 
all  night  coughing  and  shivering,  many  of  them  suffer- 
ing from  influenza  brought  on  by  exposure  while 
engaged  in  constructing  the  afore-mentioned  road. 
Many  of  these  men  were  already  provided  with  a 
ticket  exempting  them  from  work  ;  others,  taken  bad 
in  the  night,  were  reporting  sick  that  morning ;  there 
were  also  several  wounded  cases,  including  myself. 

Suddenly,  with  curses  and  shouts,  about  a  dozen  of 
the  armed  guards,  accompanied  by  a  Prussian  officer, 
burst  into  the  hut,  and  under  this  officer's  direction 
every  one  was  hustled  outside  and  forced  to  work  at 
the   bayonet's   point.     Complaints  were  made   during 
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the  day  about  this  treatment,  and  when  the  company 
fell  in  for  work  at  i  p.m.,  those  who  were  sick  or 
wounded  fully  expected  a  modification  of  the  morning's 
treatment,  but  we  were  doomed  to  disappointment. 
Attached  to  the  company  was  a  young  French  Sergeant 
of  Infantry,  who  spoke  both  English  and  German 
perfectly,  and  who  was  employed  as  interpreter.  At 
great  personal  risk  he  explained  our  case  to  the 
Prussian  officer  in  charge  of  the  company,  who  had 
been  responsible  for  the  sick  being  compelled  to  work 
that  morning.  Many  of  the  poor  fellows  were  carried 
back  to  the  camp  before  they  had  been  half  an  hour 
at  work,  but  this  officer  was  a  harsh  brute,  and  a 
bully  of  the  worst  type,  and,  having  listened  while 
the  interpreter  explained  our  case,  he  told  him  to 
communicate  to  us  that  we  were  a  crowd  of  malingerers, 
and  that  while  he  was  in  charge  of  the  company  every 
one  would  be  required  to  work. 

He  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  tickets  of  the 
wounded  and  sick,  tearing  many  of  them  into  small 
pieces  and  throwing  them  into  the  faces  of  the  men  to 
whom  they  had  been  issued,  at  the  same  tifne  ordering 
them  to  fall  in  with  the  working  party  who  were 
standing  close  by  waiting  to  be  marched  off.  In  many 
cases  this  officer  was  not  satisfied  with  what  was 
written  on  the  ticket  describing  the  nature  of  our 
wounds  and  complaints,  but  compelled  us  to  strip  the 
bandages  from  off  our  bodies,  thereby  exposing  half- 
healed  shrapnel  and  bullet  wounds  to  the  frost  of  that 
bitter  cold  winter's  afternoon. 

We  were  compelled  to  suffer  this  treatment  for  a 
number  of  weeks,  until  the  company  was  taken   over 
by  another  officer,  he  being  relieved,  we  were  given  to 
understand,  in  order  to  proceed  to  the  front. 
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One  day,  after  .having  visited  a  friend  belonging  to 
the  3rd  Hussars,  F.  Lloyd  by  name,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  of  war  in  the  retreat  from  Mons,  and 
who  lay  dangerously  ill  at  the  time,  I  was  accosted  by 
a  Hun  officer.  "  Englishman  ? "  he  queried,  and  on 
my  answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  asked  in  a  most 
pleasant  tone  how  I  was  getting  on.  1  was  not  in  a 
very  pleasant  mood,  however,  and  very  plainly  replied 
that  I  was  getting  on  very  far  from  well.  He  seemed 
very  surprised  at  this,  and  asked  me  to  explain  myself. 
By  way  of  reply,  I  put  to  him  a  question,  asking  him 
if  he  knew  the  greatest  punishment  that  could  be 
inflicted  upon  an  Englishman.  Replying  in  the  nega- 
tive, I  answered  my  question  by  informing  him  that 
the  greatest  punishment  in  my  opinion  was  to  keep 
him  hungry. 

The  smile  on  his  face  disappeared  at  this,  and  in  a 
less  pleasant  tone  he  informed  me  that  I  could  not 
be  very  hungry.  I  quickly  disillusioned  him  on  the 
subject,  pointing  to  my  wasted  condition  to  give  more 
weight  to  my  argument.  I  think  I  convinced  him,  for, 
his  conversation  taking  another  turn,  he  tried  to  point 
out  that  the  shortage  of  food  was  no  fault  of  the  Hun 
military  authorities,  but  the  fault  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  having  entered  the  war,  and  attempting  to 
starve  the  whole  of  the  German  population  into  sub- 
mission. He  hastened  to  show  that  this  was  an 
absurd  thing  to  attempt,  and  that  it  would  never 
succeed ;  but  in  the  very  next  sentence  rather  contra- 
dicted his  own  argument  by  iilforming  me  that,  as  I 
was  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  country,  1  should  have  to 
suffer  from  the  food  shortage  with  the  remainder  of 
the  people. 

The    first   contingent  of  Russian   prisoners   of   war 
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arrived  about  this  time,  having  been  taken  in  the 
fighting  in  East  Prussia.  They  arrived  at  the  camp  in 
a  most  deplorable  condition.  There  were  upwards  of 
a  thousand  of  them,  with  hardly  a  boot  to  their  feet,  or 
a  stitch  of  clothing  to  their  backs ;  they  were  also  in  a 
half- famished  condition.  They  were  the  first  Russian 
prisoners  of  war  I  had  seen,  but  I  was  with  them  a 
great  deal  afterwards,  for,  according  to  the  German 
statistics,  there  were  nearly  two  million  of  them 
prisoners  in  the  country  in  June  191 7,  and  the  military 
authorities  used  them  to  bolster  up  their  industries  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  were  exceptionally  brutal  to 
them,  never  recognising  them  as  their  equals ;  in  fact, 
they  treated  them  little  better  than  dogs. 

It  always  occurred  to  me  in  studying  the  Russian 
prisoner  of  war  with  whom  I  came  in  contact,  that 
there  was  something  extraordinarily  passive  in  their 
character ;  they  were  most  inoffensive,  and  would  do 
almost  anything  to  oblige  a  fellow- prisoner,  attaching 
themselves  particularly  to  the  British  when  our  lots  were 
cast  together  in  the  camps  or  on  working  parties.  We, 
in  our  turn,  did  all  we  possibly  could  for  them  in  the 
way  of  food  and  clothing  in  return  for  the  services 
they  rendered  us.  Their  lot  in  captivity  was  an 
extremely  hard  one,  fully  ninety  per  cent,  of  them 
never  receiving  a  parcel  of  food  or  clothing,  or  even  a  line 
from  their  homes,  during  the  whole  of  the  time  they 
were  interned.  Many  an  expression  of  thankfulness 
have  I  heard  from  them  to  those  kind  friends  who 
interested  themselves  on  their  behalf,  and  were  respon- 
sible for  the  large  consignments  of  food-stuffs  and 
clothing  that  were  sent  periodically  from  England  to 
the  large  concentration  camps,  for  distribution  amongst 
them. 
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The  arrival  of  the  Russians  to  a  certain  extent 
relieved  the  pressure  of  spite  and  animosity  that  had 
been  shown  towards  us,  they,  poor  fellows,  coming  in 
for  a  full  share  of  the  Hun  hatred,  owing,  I  suppose, 
to  the  events  that  took  place  in  the  fierce  fighting  on 
the  Eastern  theatre  of  war,  particularly  in  Eastern 
Prussia.  The  Hun  version  at  the  time  was  that  the 
Russian  had  absolutely  no  right  to  be  engaged  in  the 
war,  for,  as  the  whole  world  is  by  now  aware,  war  is 
only  right  from  the  Hun  standpoint,  and  as  waged  by 
himself;  the  soldiers  belonging  to  those  nations  who 
take  up  arms  to  defend  their  country  in  opposition  to 
this  one-sided  view,  and  are  unfortunate  enough  to  be 
taken  prisoners  of  war  in  the  fighting,  are  made  to  feel 
the  full  force  of  the  Hun  argument  on  their  arrival  in 
Germany. 

It  was  extremely  dangerous  to  venture  outside  the 
huts  during  daylight  at  this  time,  for  the  camp  guards, 
chiefly  young  fellows  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  directly  they  caught  sight  of  a  khaki  coat, 
never  missed  the  opportunity  of  molesting  us,  on  some 
pretext  or  another,  and  at  the  least  sign  of  resistance 
on  our  part  for  being  thus  unduly  interfered  with, 
would  belabour  us  with  their  fists  and  the  butt-ends  of 
their  rifles. 

About  February,  food  parcels  and  clothing  began 
to  arrive  from  England,  I  receiving  my  first  parcel  ^ent 
by  my  dear  wife  during  that  month,  and  the  number 
arriving  at  the  camp  increasing  each  week,  we  were 
very  soon  able  to  do  without  the  horrible  stuff  called 
food  issued  by  our  captors,  and  words  cannot  properly 
describe  the  changed  appearance  of  the  lads  after  a  few 
weeks'  living  on  solid,  wholesome,  English  food.  With 
the  passing  of  the  winter,  signs  of  movement  began  to 
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show  themselves,  efiforts  being  made  to  find  out  our 
trades  and  occupations  in  civilian  life,  great  keenness 
being  shown  in  the  effort  to  discover  coalminers  and 
those  used  to  farming  work.  Early  in  the  spring  large 
drafts  were  sent  away  daily  to  the  different  industrial 
centres  and  for  work  on  the  land.  Life  in  camp  now 
became  easier,  the  huts  not  being  so  densely  crowded, 
and,  soap  with  other  requisites  for  cleanliness  having 
arrived  from  England,  we  were  enabled  to  indulge  our 
bodies  in  a  little  spring-cleaning,  an  eye  also  being 
given,  with  the  aid  of  "  Keating's  best,"  to  the  filthy 
bedding  and  huts. 

In  the  month  of  May,  as  a  result  of  the  agreement 
between  the  belligerent  powers  regarding  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  the  Red  Cross  units, 
our  comrades  belonging  to  the  R.A.M.C.  left  us  en 
route  for  dear  old  England.  It  is  impossible  for  me 
fitly  to  describe  the  feelings  and  heart-yearnings  of 
those  who  were  left  behind,  when  our  fortunate 
comrades  bade  good-bye  to  us.  It  was  not  envy  ot 
their  good  fortune ;  rather  a  feeling  of  thankfulness 
prevailed  amongst  us  that  some  of  our  number  were 
escaping  from  the  tyranny  of  our  captors,  and  ex- 
changing the  miseries  of  captivity  for  a  life  of  health 
and  liberty  in  their  own  land.  We  were  sure  that  on 
their  arrival  they  would  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice 
concerning  the  horrors  they  had  suffered,  and  the 
miseries  still  being  endured  by  their  unfortunate 
countrymen  whom  they  had  left  behind. 

The  return  to  England  of  the  men  belonging  to  the 
R.A.M.C.  was  to  a  very  large  measure  responsible  for 
the  great  improvements  that  took  place  in  our  con- 
ditions, and  made  our  lives  in  Germany  a  little  more 
tolerable.      The  general  public  for  the  first  time  heard 
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from  those  who  by  bitter  experience  knew  what  it 
meant  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war  in  the  hands  of  the 
Hun  ;  and  I  can  testify  to  the  feelings  of  appreciation 
freely  expressed  amongst  us  to  all  those  at  home  who 
immediately  made  up  their  minds  that  we  should  not 
be  compelled  to  suffer  the  agonies  of  hunger  another 
winter. 

The  R.A.M.C,  men  had  not  long  left  us  before  a 
special  medical  inspection  of  all  Englishmen  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  every  one  being  put  to  perform  some 
class  of  work,  the  very  bad  cases  being  employed  inside 
the  camp,  others  being  sent  away  for  "  light "  work  on 
the  land.  I  was  included  in  the  latter  category,  but 
placed  in  the  road-making  gang  employed  outside  the 
camp  previously  referred  to,  it  being  intended,  I 
suppose,  that  an  opportunity  should  be  given  me  to 
"  get  my  hand  in  "  while  waiting  for  the  formation  of 
the  next  "  light  "  land  draft.  But  I  had  other  ideas  in 
my  head  ;  I  had  begun  to  turn  my  eyes  towards  the 
north.  The  news  had  reached  the  camp  that  one  of 
the  N.C.O.'s,  a  sergeant  belonging  to  the  Gloucestershire 
Regiment,  who  had  left  us  early  in  the  year  with  one  of 
the  working  parties,  had  succeeded  in  making  his  escape 
over  the  Holland  frontier,  and  had  later  arrived  safely 
in  England.  It  occurred  to  me  that  what  one  man 
could  accomplish,  by  grit  and  determination,  so  could 
another,  and  from  the  day  I  heard  the  news  of  the 
success  of  his  efforts,  I  became  fired  with  his  gallant 
example,  the  outstanding  thought  always  uppermost  in 
my  mind  being  the  determination  to  shake  the  fetters 
of  captivity  from  off  my  feet. 

To  that  end  I  lived  ;  but  for  this  I  think  I  should 
have  lost  my  reason.  The  determination  to  defeat 
them  by  escaping  from  their  clutches,  and  again  reaching 
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my  native  land,  sustained  me,  month  after  month, 
while  I  plotted,  waited,  and  watched,  ofttimes  meeting 
with  reverses,  suffering  hardships  and  privations  on  the 
bleak  countryside  during  the  winter  of  191  5-16. 

In  the  month  of  August  I  got  myself  attached  to  a 
party  that  went  to  the  town  daily  to  work  at  sorting 
parcels,  large  numbers  of  which  were  arriving,  there 
being  three  camps  for  prisoners  of  war  at  Munster ; 
but,  although  I  remained  at  this  work  until  removed  to 
the  camp  at  Dijlmen,  an  opportunity  of  effecting  my 
escape  from  this  party  was  never  given  me.  The  vigil- 
ance of  the  guards  in  charge,  who  never  had  their  eyes  off 
us  for  one  moment,  made  any  attempt  an  impossibility. 
During  that  long  summer  of  191  5,  some  amongst  us 
were  sanguine  enough  to  hold  the  opinion  that  the 
British  offensive  on  the  Western  front,  talked  very 
much  of  in  the  German  Press  of  that  time,  would  prove 
successful  and  bring  the  war  to  an  end  before  winter 
again  set  in. 

Alas,  for  our  hopes !  The  summer  passed  slowly 
away,  without  the  victorious  decision  being  obtained  by 
our  arms,  and  after  the  battle  of  Loos  had  been  fought, 
which  caused  the  Huns  very  grave  anxiety  whilst  it  was 
in  progress,  long  articles  began  to  make  their  appearance 
in  the  German  Press  commenting  upon  the  fighting, 
informing  the  population  that  the  crisis  was  passed,  and 
our  efforts  to  penetrate  their  line  had  been  defeated. 
This  was  followed  by  the  announcement  that  we  had 
ceased  to  attack,  and  were  engaged  in  feverish  haste  in 
consolidating  the  few  hundred  yards  of  territory  which 
included  the  small  village  of  Loos,  "  unimportant  from 
a  military  standpoint,"  that  had  fallen  into  our  hands  as 
the  result  of  the  attack,  but  for  which  we  had  paid  an 
enormous  sacrifice.     They  also  claimed  in  their  reports 
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to  have  taken  many  thousands  of  prisoners,  besides  a 
rich  harvest  of  war  booty,  and  although  we  knew  from 
previous  experience  that  this  report  was  very  much 
exaggerated,  we  at  the  same  time  felt  that  the  long- 
waited-for  attack  had  not  met  with  the  success  for 
which  we  had  so  patiently  hoped.  With  the  arrival  a 
few  days  after  the  battle  of  the  first  batch  of  prisoners 
taken  from  the  fields  around  Loos,  who  recounted  to  us 
stories  of  the  terrific  fighting  that  had  taken  place,  we 
bowed  to  the  inevitable  and  resigned  ourselves  to  a 
second   winter  of  captivity. 
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ON  I  2th  October  the  whole  of  the  British  prisoners 
of  war  were  removed  suddenly  to  Diilmen  Lager, 
arriving  about  noon  on  that  date.  We  caused  quite  a 
stir  during  our  march  through  the  town,  there  being 
several  amongst  us  belonging  to  Scottish  regiments, 
who  had  recently  been  taken  at  Loos,  and  were  still 
wearing  their  kilts.  It  must  have  been  the  first  time 
that  any  of  our  Scottish  soldiers  had  appeared  in  the  town 
in  their  national  costume,  for  they  excited  great  interest, 
large  crowds  of  people  following  through  the  streets. 

We  were  not  long  in  the  camp  before  we  realised 
that  the  change  from  Munster  was  very  much  to  our 
advantage,  the  camp  being  a  very  large  and  open  one. 
Situated  about  four  miles  from  the  town,  in  the  midst 
of  large  pine  forests,  it  was  a  very  fine  spot  from  the 
standpoint  of  health,  a  very  marked  difference  in  the 
appearance  and  general  condition  of  many  taking  place 
before  we  had  been  there  many  weeks.  It  was  a  new 
camp,  only  half  constructed  when  we  arrived  there,  but 
I  learned  from  others  who  have  been  interned  there 
since  its  completion,  and  who  were  also  in  several  other 
places,  that  it  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Germany,  but  the 
discipline,  when  I  was  there,  most  rigid. 

I  had  not  much  opportunity  of  improving  my  health 
during  the  few  months  I  was  at  Diilmen  Lager,  spend- 
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ing  the  major  portion  of  the  time  serving  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  but  had  ample  opportunity  of  verifying 
what  I  afterwards  heard  regarding  the  discipline. 
The  food  issued  during  the  short  time  I  was  there 
was  also  a  great  improvement  on  that  given  to  us  at 
Miinster,  there  being,  amongst  other  things,  fresh 
vegetables,  particularly  cabbage.  But,  above  all  things, 
the  food,  although  none  too  much  in  quantity,  was 
clean,  and  I  think  about  the  best  in  quality  that  I 
received  whilst  in  Germany.  The  chief  explanation  of 
our  receiving  a  supply  of  fresh  food  at  this  camp  was 
our  close  proximity  to  the  Flolland  frontier,  very  large 
quantities  of  farm  produce  arriving  from  that  country 
by  rail  each  day,  but  I  heard  later  that  the  supply 
was  afterwards  discontinued. 

The  camp  being  wholly  constructed  by  prisoner-of- 
war  labour,  every  one  was  put  on  some  task  or  other. 
We  were  grouped  for  working  purposes  into  four 
grades.  Grade  i  was  for  heavy  labour  outside  the 
camp,  which  consisted  in  tree-felling,  the  construction 
of  a  reservoir  and  canal,  hundreds  of  men  being  also 
employed  on  the  heavier  work  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  the  camp.  Grade  2  men  (men  suffer- 
ing from  the  effects  of  shell-shock  and  minor  bodily 
wounds)  were  placed  on  work  inside  the  camp,  which 
consisted  mainly  in  levelling  ground  on  the  site  where 
the  rows  of  huts  were  to  be  built.  Men  from  Grade  2 
were  taken  daily  to  complete  the  number  required  for 
work  in  the  gangs  composed  of  men  belonging  to 
Grade  i,  it  being  a  standing  order  that  these  gangs 
were  on  no  account  to  leave  the  camp  for  work  with- 
out their  full  number  being  present. 

Great  hardships  were  inflicted  by  this  system  ;  every 
day  men  belonging  to  Grade  i  fell  sick,  many  of  them 
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as  the  result  of  the  heavy  work  they  were  compelled 
to  perform,  and  men  in  Grade  2  were  forced  into  their 
places,  although  not  in  a  physical  condition  to  perform 
tasks  of  any  kind.  But  here,  as  on  all  other  occasions 
in  Germany,  where  the  fitness  or  otherwise  of  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  work  was  concerned,  it  was  absolutely  use- 
less to  argue  the  point  with  our  captors ;  to  do  so 
only  led  to  abuse,  and  very  often  ill-usage  from  them. 
The  result  of  this  cruel  tyranny  practically  all  over  the 
country  was,  that  men  left  for  work  in  the  morning 
who  should  never  have  quitted  their  beds,  were  com- 
pelled to  v/ork  day  after  day,  until  unable  to  stand 
the  burden  of  the  strain  any  longer.  They  would 
collapse  very  often  on  the  job  on  which  they  were 
employed,  and  be  carried  from  these  Hun-forced  labour 
and  slave-driving  centres  to  hospital,  there  to 
languish  for  a  few  days,  very  often  only  for  a  few 
hours,  before  death  liberated  them  from  the  hands  of 
their  cruel  oppressors, 

I  myself  collapsed  at  the  place  where  I  had  been 
put  to  work,  and  v/as  conveyed  to  hospital  at  a  later 
date  ;  but,  thanks  to  a  strong  constitution,  I  survived 
the  effects  of  their  brutality.  While  an  inmate  of  that 
hospital,  also  in  other  places,  I  saw  men  die  as  a  result 
of  the  inhuman  treatment  they  had  received  ;  the  record 
of  their  suffering  and  death  I  shall  deal  with  in  other 
chapters  of  this  book. 

Having  been  placed  in  Grade  2,  after  a  few  weeks 
I  was  placed  to  work  in  the  cook-house,  and  ^he  idea 
of  making  my  first  attempt  to  regain  my  liberty  from 
this  camp  occurred  to  me,  it  being  situated  only 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  Holland  frontier,  and 
not,  like  the  majority  of  other  camps,  surrounded  by 
electrified  wire. 
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I  had  not  been  employed  in  the  capacity  of  "  camp 
cook  "  very  long  before  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
Lance-Corporal  J.  Beats,  of  the  King's  Own  Scottish 
Borderers,  an  enterprising  Scot,  who,  in  company  with 
four  others,  had  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  during 
the  summer  from  Miinster  II.  Lager.  He  had  been 
retaken  whilst  sleeping  during  the  day  in  a  wood, 
after  about  forty-eight  hours  on  the  countryside.  He 
having  informed  me  of  his  intention  of  making  a 
second  effort,  if  given  the  opportunity,  I  told  him  of 
my  determination  of  trying  to  end  my  miseries  by 
escaping  also.  We  finally  decided  to  make  the 
attempt  together,  and  commenced  to  form  our  plans. 
We  first  decided  to  break  out  of  the  camp  by  cutting 
through  the  barbed  wires,  by  which  it  was  surrounded, 
and  crawling  through  the  row  of  sentries  posted  out- 
side, separated  about  fifty  yards  from  each  other, 
waiting  for  a  particularly  dark  and  stormy  night  before 
putting  our  plan  into  operation. 

With  this  end  in  view,  we  secured,  after  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  a  pair  of  pincers,  or  wire  cutters,  which  were 
used  for  the  barbed  wire  surrounding  the  camp.  A 
great  hue  and  cry  was  raised  when  the  loss  was  dis- 
covered, they  being  missed  directly  we  had  gained 
possession  of  them  ;  but  having  carefully  covered  up 
our  tracks,  the  Hun  never  recovered  them.  Our  next 
consideration  was  food  for  the  journey,  and,  thanks  to 
our  friends  in  England,  we  were  soon  able  to  save  a 
sufficient  quantity  from  the  parcels  sent  out  to  us.  A 
compass  and  map  of  the  surrounding  country  being 
absolutely  essential  for  the  success  of  our  enterprise, 
we  set  to  work  to  obtain  these  two  articles,  and 
succeeded  at  last  in  gaining  possession  of  a  compass 
made    inside  the   camp,    a    very    crudely    constructed 
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instrument  which  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble,  and 
almost  caused  our  recapture  an  hour  or  two  after  we 
had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  camp. 

Our  efforts  to  procure  a  map  were  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  camp  guards.  Later  I 
was  fortunate  in  procuring  one  just  before  escaping 
from  the  camp.  But  this  did  not  deter  us  in  our 
object,  for  once  outside  on  the  countryside  we  depended 
on  scraps  of  information  we  had  picked  up  in  conver- 
sations, regarding  the  general  lie  of  the  land  between 
the  camp  and  the  Holland  frontier,  to  guide  us  in  the 
right  direction.  We  were  content  to  leave  the  success 
or  failure  of  our  efforts  to  be  decided  by  those  two  im- 
portant factors  that  sway  the  lives  of  most  men — luck 
and  providence — but  unfortunately  for  us,  as  will  pre- 
sently be  seen,  neither  operated  favourably  towards  us. 

Having  done  all  that  was  possible  by  way  of  pre- 
paration, Jock  and  myself  waited  each  night  for  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  cut  the  wires,  but  after  about 
a  fortnight  we  gave  up  the  idea  of  escaping  that 
way,  the  vigilance  of  the  guards  at  night  being  too 
much  for  us.  The  weather,  which  kept  particularly 
fine  during  the  time,  was  also  against  us.  Looking 
round  for  some  other  outlet,  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
crawling  through  a  foot  drainpipe  that  was  being  laid 
down  for  the  cook-house,  where  we  worked,  to  a  pit 
outside  the  wires  of  the  camp.  But  on  the  night  we 
decided  to  make  the  attempt  that  way  we  found  on 
our  arrival  at  the  spot,  at  about  1 1  p.m.,  that  a  special 
guard  had  been  placed  over  the  outer  end  of  the  pipe, 
it  having  occurred  to  the  minds  of  our  captors  that 
this  means  of  exit  might  have  been  noticed  by  us. 

After  this,  we  determined  to  construct  a  tunnel,  this 
method  of  escape  having  been  adopted  by  Jock  and 
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his  companions  from  the  MUnster  II.  Lager,  and,  our 
minds  having  been  made  up,  we  were  eager  to  com- 
mence work  at  once.  We  unfolded  our  plans  to  the 
four  others  concerned  in  the  Munster  venture,  their 
names  and  regiments  being — Sergeant  W.  Neal  (King's 
Own  Yorkshire  Light  Infantry),  Sergeant  G.  M'Cloud 
(Wiltshire  Regiment),  Private  T.  Walsh  (Seventh  Royal 
Fusiliers),  and  Private  Watson,  whose  regiment  I  have 
now  forgotten.  These  brave  lads  belonged  to  the  first 
British  Expeditionary  Force,  "  The  Glorious  Con- 
temptibles,"  and  helped  to  make  history  in  that 
memorable  retreat  from  Mons.  Quite  apart  from 
their  mention  in  these  memoirs  of  mine,  it  will  be 
found  that  they  continued  to  make  history  whilst  in- 
terned as  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany,  if  what  I  heard 
regarding  them  concerning  their  Munster  escapade  ever 
comes  to  be  written,  and  I  have  very  good  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  will  be,  and  from  the  pen  of  a  German. 
Their  names  and  a  description  of  the  tunnel  they  con- 
structed (which  was  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  the  Germans  who  inspected  it)  will  find  a  con- 
spicuous place  in  the  story  of  Munster  during  the  war 
and  of  the  prisoners  of  war  who  were  interned  there. 

I  have  also  to  mention  two  French  comrades — I 
have  forgotten  their  names — who  were  concerned  in 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel  through  which  eleven  of 
us  finally  made  our  escape  from  the  camp,  although 
they  did  not  remain  with  us  to  complete  the  work. 
These  two  Frenchmen  had  already  made  an  attempt  to 
reach  Holland,  cutting  the  wires  surrounding  the  camp, 
and  reaching  the  frontier  in  two  nights,  but  were  re- 
taken by  a  party  of  German  cyclists  within  a  few  yards 
of  freedom,  and  very  badly  handled  by  them.  Im- 
mediately after  the  completion  of  their  sentence  (four- 
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teen  days'  solitary  confinement)  they  began  to  consider 
plans  for  a  further  effort. 

It  happened  that  Private  T.  Walsh  was  employed  at 
this  time  as  shoemaker  and  repairer  for  the  English 
prisoners  of  our  barrack,  shoemaking  being  his  trade, 
and  he  shared,  with  two  Frenchmen,  one  a  tailor 
and  one  a  shoemaker,  a  small  room  at  the  end  of  our 
barrack,  which  was  used  as  living-room  and  workshop 
combined.  Our  two  French  friends  had  conceived  the 
plan  of  tunnelling  out  of  the  camp  as  the  means  of 
escape  on  their  second  venture,  and  decided  that  the 
above-mentioned  workshop  was  a  fitting  spot  to  com- 
mence operations.  I  must  here  state  that  the  barracks, 
or  rather  huts,  in  which  we  lived  were  built  of  wood, 
raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground.  At  first  they 
were  afraid  to  approach  Private  T.  Walsh  on  the  matter, 
as  the  utmost  secrecy  had  to  be  observed,  and,  also, 
they  were  being  closely  watched  by  the  Germans  on 
account  of  their  previous  escapade,  and  were  also  dressed 
in  specially  marked  clothes,  which  branded  them  as  men 
who  had  attempted  to  gain  their  liberty. 

However,  through  the  services  of  Sergeant  Anderson, 
Scots  Guards,  who  spoke  French,  an  arrangement  was 
arrived  at,  permission  being  given  to  our  two  French 
friends  to  use  the  workshop  as  a  means  to  get  under 
the  hut,  and  operations  were  commenced  immediately. 
A  watch  was  placed  on  the  sentry  patrolling  his  beat 
outside,  to  give  the  alarm  within  if  his  suspicions 
were  aroused.  Boards  were  removed  from  the  floor  of 
the  workshop,  a  trap-door  made,  and  the  work  of 
'tunnelling  commenced  that  night.  During  the  follow- 
ing day  it  was  decided  to  include  in  the  party  several 
English  comrades,  as  the  work  was  too  heavy  for  our 
French  friends  to  complete  alone.      After  two  or  three 
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days  of  hard  work,  water  was  struck,  and  the  operations 
were  brought  to  an  end,  the  whole  of  the  works  being 
filled  by  water.  A  council  of  war  was  held,  and 
another  site  selected,  this  time  about  the  middle  of  the 
hut,  the  intention  being  to  bring  the  outer  end  of  the 
tunnel,  when  completed,  between  two  electric  lights 
erected  outside  the  wires  surrounding  the  camp.  It 
was  also  decided  to  work  night  and  day,  in  four-hour 
shifts. 

Good  progress  was  made,  but  after  about  four  days 
our  two  French  friends,  for  reasons  I  was  never  able  to 
ascertain,  withdrew  from  the  enterprise,  and  Sergeant 
W.  Neal,  Lance-Corporal  J.  Beats,  and  mysfelf  were 
included  in  their  place.  I  shall  not  easily  forget  the 
sensation  I  experienced  on  my  first  trip  up  that  tunnel. 
Fully  twelve  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  with 
not  an  inch  of  timber  or  struts  of  any  kind  to  hold  the 
sand  from  caving  in  and  burying  one  alive,  I  made  my 
way  in  black  darkness  up  to  the  "  face."  How  my 
comrades  managed  to  work  in  and  out  I  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  to  this  day.  I  was  the  smallest 
man  in  the  party,  and  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
draw  myself  from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  was  also 
terribly  hot ;  candles  would  not  burn  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  atmosphere,  and  after  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  work  one  was  about  stifled,  with  the  per- 
spiration pouring  off"  one's  body  in  streams.  The 
thought  often  occurred  to  me  whilst  taking  my  turn 
inside  the  tunnel,  what  if  it  caved  in  behind  me,  and  at 
every  slight  fall  of  sand  from  the  roof  in  my  r^ar  my 
flesh  used  to  creep,  and  I  always  breathed  a  sigh  of 
relief  when  our  four  hours'  shift  was  finished. 

Still,  no  accident  occurred  to  mar  our  progress,  and 
in   spite   of  the  vigilance  of  the   Germans,  who   were 
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always  searching  for  little  stunts  like  the  one  we  were 
engaged  upon,  the  work  went  merrily  on,  and  after  ten 
or  twelve  days  it  was  decided  to  work  upwards,  towards 
the  surface,  it  being  agreed  that  we  had  tunnelled  well 
outside  the  wires.  Accordingly,  one  evening  at  dusk, 
towards  the  end  of  November,  Sergeant  W.  Neal  broke 
the  surface  earth,  but,  on  cautiously  looking  round,  to 
his  dismay  he  found  we  were  only  about  nine  feet  outside 
the  wires,  almost  at  the  feet  of  the  sentry  patrolling  his 
post.  We  were  all  very  disheartened  by  this  discovery, 
as  we  fully  expected  to  be  at  least  twenty  feet  or  more 
outside,  but  working  in  darkness,  with  no  method  of 
gauging  if  one  was  driving  straight  or  not,  the  tunnel, 
as  found  out  afterwards,  when  it  was  opened  up  by 
the  Germans  when  our  escape  became  known,  had 
turned  off  to  the  left  and  so  upset  our  calculations. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  continue  driving  the 
tunnel  farther  ahead,  as  we  were  given  to  understand 
that  evening  that  the  whole  of  us  occupying  that  por- 
tion of  the  camp  were  to  be  removed  to  other  build- 
ings the  following  day.  It  was  then  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  that  night.  Accordingly  at  lights  out, 
9  p.m.,  we  assembled,  eleven  in  number,  inside  the  small 
workshop,  and  proceeded  underneath  the  hut.  After 
two  or  three  hours,  during  which  time  several  had  been 
to  the  outlet  of  the  tunnel,  it  was  decided  that  it  was 
impossible  to  effect  an  escape  that  night,  it  being  very 
fine  weather,  with  a  bright  moon,  while  the  sentries 
seemed  particularly  vigilant.  In  company  with  one  or 
two,  I  remained  until  3  a.m.  waiting  for  anything  to 
happen — the  camp  lights  to  suddenly  go  out,  rain 
to  fall,  and  so  drive  the  sentries  to  shelter — but  there 
was  no  luck,  and  very  reluctantly  we  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  attempt. 
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Next  day,  however,  our  removal  being  postponed 
and  the  opening  we  had  made  outside  the  wires  being 
undiscovered  by  the  German  patrols,  we  began  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  our  spirits  rose  accord- 
ingly. During  the  afternoon  we  discussed  a  further 
attempt  for  that  evening,  and  considered  plans  for 
lengthening  the  tunnel.  An  idea  occurred  to  me  that 
I  was  not  long  in  putting  into  operation.  Collecting 
several  jars  and  tins,  I  cut  down  some  small  fir  trees 
growing  underneath  the  hut,  placing  them  in  the  tins 
and  pots.  At  dusk  I  crawled  with  my  potted  plants 
up  the  tunnel,  and  lying  on  my  back  I  selected  the 
largest ,  and  with  my  eyes  on  the  sentry  only  a  few  feet 
away  I  made  that  plant  slowly  "  grow  "  to  the  surface. 
Having  got  it  in  position,  I  placed  the  other  plants  on 
either  side,  making  a  very  good  screen  between  the 
sentry  and  the  exit.  The  screen  completed,  I  was  in 
a  very  short  time  able  to  make  an  open  trench  twelve 
or  fourteen  feet  long,  the  far  end  being  about  twenty- 
four  feet  from  the  wires.  I  returned  to  the  boys,  who 
were  anxiously  waiting  in  the  workshop  above,  and 
informed  them  everything  was  in  readiness.  They  all 
descended  underneath  the  hut,  I  in  the  meantime 
hastily  changing  my  clothes,  being  wet  through,  it 
having  rained  the  whole  of  the  time  I  had  been  en- 
gaged in  making  the  trench. 
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WHEN  I  returned  underneath  the  hut  I  found 
we  were  a  party  of  eleven,  all-told,  includ- 
ing C.S.M.  Grundy,  of  the  Queen's  West  Surrey 
Regiment,  who  had  decided  to  join  us.  My  comrades 
had  also  formed  into  small  parties,  it  being  decided 
that  for  eleven  men  to  travel  together  it  was  too 
dangerous.  As  far  as  I  can  remember  now,  the  first 
party  were  five  in  number,  and  went  through  the 
tunnel  in  the  following  order:  Sergeant  Anderson, 
Scots  Guards  ;  Sergeant  Hughes,  Middlesex  Regiment ; 
Sergeant  M'Cloud,  Wiltshire  Regiment ;  Sergeant 
Aldridge,  90th  Winnipeg  Rifles  ;  and  Private  T.  Walsh, 
Royal  Fusiliers.  Next  came  a  party  of  four,  including 
myself;  Sergeant  W.  Neal,  the  King's  Own  Yorkshire 
Light  Infantry  ;  Company  Sergeant-Major  Grundy,  the 
Queen's  West  Surrey  Regiment;  Private  E.  Page, 
R.M.L.I.,  and  Lance-Corporal  J.  Beats,  King's  Own 
Scottish  Borderers.  Next  followed  a  comrade  whose 
name  I  now  forget,  but  who  belonged  to  a  Hussar 
Regiment,  Private  Watson  being  last. 

It  occurred  to  me,  half-way  through  the  tunnel, 
what  a  stampede  there  would  be  in  the  event  of  the 
sentry  on  guard  observing  any  one  of  us  emerging 
from  the  tunnel,  and  as  we  were  close  on  each  other's 
heels   I  took  a  rather  longer  interval  of  rest,  to  enable 
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the  man  in  front  to  get  a  little  farther  ahead.  In  that 
way  I  became  separated  from  my  three  comrades 
directly  in  front  of  me  whom  I  had  intended  to  travel 
with,  and  when  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  trench 
they  were  out  of  sight  in  the  darkness  of  the  night. 
As  I  cautiously  dragged  my  way  through  the  wet 
grass,  expecting  to  be  discovered  each  moment  by 
the  sentries,  and  a  bullet  come  whizzing  over  in  my 
direction,  the  minutes  seemed  hours,  but  our  luck  was 
in  that  night,  and  I  gradually  followed  in  the  wake 
of  my  comrades,  and  finally  became  enveloped  in 
the  darkness  beyond  the  camp. 

When  certain  that  I  was  beyond  the  view  of  the 
sentries  on  guard,  I  sat  up  and  looked  round,  to 
discover  if  possible  my  comrades  who  left  in  front  of 
me,  but  they  had  disappeared  in  the  darkness.  I 
waited  some  moments,  and  then  saw  the  man  who 
had  followed  me  crawling  through  the  grass.  I 
attracted  his  attention ;  he  turned  out  to  be  my 
Hussar  friend,  and  we  decided  to  travel  together. 
Private  Watson,  who  had  left  behind  us,  had  disappeared. 
Directly  before  us,  looking  north,  was  a  large  wood 
of  tall  pines,  towards  which  we  made,  the  bugles  from 
the  camp  at  that  moment  sounding  "  out  lights,"  it 
being  nine  o'clock.  I  remember  looking  back  towards 
the  camp,  watching  the  lights  disappear  one  after  the 
other,  and  earnestly  hoping  that  I  was  gazing  on  them 
for  the  last  time. 

Arriving  at  the  wood  we  travelled  along  its  front 
towards  the  east,  it  being  our  intention  to  reach  the 
main  road  that  ran  from  the  town  of  Diilmen  to 
the  town  of  Coesfield,  about  fourteen  miles  away  to 
the  north.  We  were  dependent  upon  the  compass 
that  had   been   made  in   the  camp,  and   it  was  to  lead 
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us  into  difficulties  during  our  flight.  It  was  con- 
structed of  wood,  with  cardboard  dial,  with  a  piece  of 
ordinary  needle  as  centre  pin,  an(5  a  pointer  made 
from  a  piece  of  iron  that  had  originally  been  used  to 
fasten  a  packing-case  and  had  been  magnetised  by 
a  French  comrade,  with  a  piece  of  window-glass  as 
cover — a  very  crude  instrument  indeed. 

Arrived  at  the  main  road  we  took  our  first  bearing 
with  the  compass,  and,  as  a  commencement,  it 
directed  us  wrongly — the  result  was  that  in  the  dark- 
ness we  travelled  south  instead  of  north,  and  late 
found  ourselves  in  the  town  of  Dulmen,  instead  o 
being  several  miles  on  our  way  to  Coesfield.  We 
narrowly  escaped  being  caught  directly  we  arrived 
at  Dulmen  by  a  night  patrol,  who  was  accompanied 
by  a  huge  dog ;  we  just  managed  to  find  the  shelter 
of  a  friendly  projection  in  a  wall  surrounding  some 
gardens,  and  he  passed  without  discovering  us.  Shortly 
after,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  narrow  court  with 
another  large  dog  barring  our  advance ;  while  con- 
sidering what  was  best  to  be  done,  a  low  growl  behind 
us  announced  another  of  these  creatures,  and  together 
they  commenced  to  raise  the  most  awful  row  I  ever 
heard.  I  picked  up  a  large  stone  and  hurled  it  at 
the  last  arrival,  and  he  scampered  past  us  and  joined 
his  companion.  Together  they  then  attacked  us, 
but  with  stones  we  managed  to  keep  them  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  finally  were  able  to  get  away  from  them. 
But  it  was  rather  an  exciting  experience,  and  how  we 
evaded  being  captured  by  the  patrols  on  account  of 
the  noise  we  made,  I  can't  understand. 

When  we  got  clear  of  our  canine  "  enemy "  we 
again  consulted  our  compass.  As  we  had  no  pocket- 
torch,  we  were  compelled  to  strike  matches  every  time 
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we  took  a  bearing,  a  very  difficult  process,  indeed,  on 
the  countryside.  In  taking  this  bearing  we  found 
out  the  mistake  we  had  made  in  direction,  and,  having 
rectified  it,  we  again  set  out,  after  having  wasted  three 
hours  walking  in  the  wrong  direction,  and  narrowly 
escaping  being  caught.  After  this  we  made  fair 
progress,  and  did  not  meet  any  one  on  the  road. 
About  4  a.m.  we  sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  took 
our  first  meal,  and  I  remember  remarking  to  my 
comrade  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to  be  able  to  take 
a  bite  out  of  sight  of  Huns  and  fixed  bayonets,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  raining  hard  and  we  were 
wet  to  the  skin,  and  the  weather  very  cold. 

We  continued  our  way,  and  about  5  a.m.  we  passed 
through  the  small  town  of  Lette,  and  shortly  after 
entered  the  town  of  Coesfield,  about  fourteen  miles 
north  of  Diilmen  camp.  Here  again  we  were  very 
fortunate  in  not  meeting  any  one,  as  it  is  a  very  large 
town,  but  I  think  the  heavy  downpour  of  rain  all  night 
was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  relaxing 
of  the  usual  German  vigilance.  Crossing  the  town, 
we  came  to  the  railway  running  from  Munster,  west, 
and  experienced  some  difficulty  in  crossing,  a  number 
of  officials  being  in  the  vicinity,  but  we  decided  to 
adopt  the  bolder  course  at  last,  and  to  cross  over  by 
the  road  crossing.  It  was  successful,  for  we  were 
not  stopped  by  any  one.  About  a  mile  north  of 
the  railway  we  entered  a  rather  large  village,  pass- 
ing a  carter  with  his  wagon  on  our  way.  He  very 
courteously  wished  us  "  good  morning,"  and  we 
returned  his  salute  with  our  best  possible  German, 
but  were  very  careful  immediately  to  put  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  between  him  and  ourselves,  in  case 
the  pronunciation  of  our  morning  salute  had  been  faulty. 
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Shortly  after  passing  through  the  village  we  ran 
into  a  party  of  school-children  on  their  way  to  school. 
We  thought  they  looked  at  us  rather  suspiciously, 
as  indeed  they  well  might,  for  by  this  time  we  were 
well  plastered  with  mud,  and  our  clothes  torn,  the 
result  of  the  night's  scrambling,  so  we  decided  to  take 
cover  for  the  day.  Our  experiences  this  first  day  on 
the  countryside  may  be  imagined.  Wet  through  to 
the  skin,  covered  with  mud,  and  thoroughly  worn  out 
by  the  long  night's  tramp,  we  soon  fell  asleep,  but 
awakened  owing  to  the  severe  cold.  It  being  now 
daylight,  we  discovered  we  were  too  near  the  main 
road,  so  decided  to  move  farther  into  the  wood.  We 
were  lying  in  a  ditch  with  water  running  beneath  us, 
but  could  not  move  from  the  cover  of  the  wood  to 
find  better  shelter,  so  we  had  to  remain  in  the  ditch 
until  nightfall,  about  thirteen  hours,  as  far  as  I 
remember. 

About  an  hour  after  taking  cover  we  discovered 
we  were  only  about  fifty  yards  from  a  large  farmhouse, 
and  immediately  after,  a  woman,  accompanied  by  a 
large  mastiff  dog,  came  from  the  direction  of  the  farm, 
passing  quite  close  to  our  hiding-place.  I  thought 
the  sponge  was  up,  but  they  passed  on  their  way 
without  discovering  us.  We  tried  several  times  during 
the  day  to  get  a  little  sleep,  but  the  intense  cold  and 
the  tension  on  our  nerves  caused  by  excitement  pre- 
vented us  from  obtaining  any.  During  the  afternoon, 
several  people  passed  along  a  path  running  behind 
the  ditch.  We  could  have  touched  them,  they  were  so 
close ;  but  the  day  wore  on,  and  we  were  not  discovered. 
We  were  very  thankful  when  darkness  again  began 
to  fall,  for  we  were  quite  stiff  with  the  cold  and  our 
cramped  position,  and  about  6  p.m.,  when  it  was  quite 
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dark,  we  had  a  meal  from  our  scanty  stock  of  provi- 
sions. Crawling  through  the  hedge  we  again  found 
the  main  road,  and  commenced  our  second  night's 
tramp  towards  the  frontier,  and  dear  liberty. 

We  had  hardly  been  walking  half  an  hour  when  my 
companion  was  seized  with  cramp  in  the  legs  and 
violent  contraction  of  the  muscles.  I  had  to  undress 
him  partly  to  rub  his  legs  and  thighs.  While  attend- 
ing him  I  kept  my  eyes  up  and  down  the  road  for 
patrols,  etc.,  and  I  had  not  been  engaged  long  attend- 
ing to  him  when  I  observed  a  cycle  patrol  coming 
towards  us,  riding  close  to  the  hedge,  which  he  was 
searching  with  his  electric  head-lamp.  It  was  a  very 
trying  moment  for  us,  my  companion  being  hardly 
able  to  move,  but,  partly  leading  him  and  partly 
dragging  him,  I  managed  to  scramble  with  him 
through  the  hedge.  Flinging  ourselves  face  down- 
wards in  the  ploughed  field  beyond,  we  lay  scarcely 
daring  to  breathe,  and  the  patrol  passed  by  without 
detecting  us.  I  continued  to  attend  to  my  comrade 
in  the  field,  and  after  about  half  an  hour  we  were  able 
to  proceed  on  our  journey.  As  night  advanced  his 
condition  improved  somewhat,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  that  long,  adventurous  night — in  fact,  until 
the  end  of  our  escapade — he  never  properly  had  the 
free  use  of  his  limbs,  and  must  have  suffered  great 
agony,  although  he  never  once  complained. 

About  9  a.m.  we  arrived  at  some  cross-roads,  where 
we  stopped  to  consider  which  of  them  would  be  best 
to  adopt.  One  led  directly  west,  another  due  north ; 
and  finally  we  decided  to  take  the  one  due  north.  It 
transpired  afterwards  that  it  was  a  most  unlucky 
choice,  for,  as  the  night  wore  on,  we  found  this  road 
bore  gradually  east,  taking  us   farther  inland  instead  of 
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towards  the  Dutch  frontier.  There  was  no  help  for  it ; 
we  had  to  follow  that  road.  My  comrade  was  too  ill 
to  attempt  the  heavy  travelling  across  country,  so  we 
plodded  on.  About  midnight  we  halted  by  the  road- 
side for  a  rest,  and  to  take  some  food.  It  was  a  good 
spot,  well  sheltered  by  an  enclosure  of  tall  fir  trees 
surrounding  a  roadside  crucifix,  illuminated  by  a  red 
stained-glass  lamp.  This  part  of  Germany,  in  fact 
the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Westphalia  and  Rhine- 
land,  abound  with  these  roadside  shrines,  the  majority 
of  the  population  being  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

We  had  not  halted  long  before  we  received  a  shock 
in  the  way  of  another  cycle  patrol,  this  time  riding 
without  a  light.  I  may  here  say  that  many  of  our 
brave  lads,  making  a  desperate  bid  for  home  and 
liberty,  met  their  Waterloo  after  many  weary  days' 
and  nights'  travel,  very  often  when  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  friendly  frontier,  through  these  cycle 
patrols  riding  without  lights,  overtaking  them  from  the 
rear.  Our  patrol  on  this  occasion  dismounted  near 
our  hiding-place,  but  we  were  sure  he  had  not  detected 
us,  as  we  had  been  seated  fully  ten  minutes  or  so,  but 
the  tension  on  our  nerves  was  great,  as  we  were  fully 
aware  that  he  carried  a  powerful  pocket-torch,  and 
also  something  a  little  heavier,  which,  if  we  were  dis- 
covered, he  might  not  have  hesitated  to  use.  But,  to 
our  great  relief,  after  a  moment  or  two,  he  mounted 
his  machine  and  rode  on  his  way. 

After  about  half  an  hour's  rest  we  resumed  our 
march,  but  as  the  patrol  had  taken  the  direction  we 
were  travelling,  and  knowing  that  patrols  have  certain 
roads  or  beats,  we  knew  there  was  a  possibility  of 
meeting  him  again  on  his  return  journey.  As  we  had 
no  wish    for   the   pleasure   of  his   company  again,  we 
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decided  to  cut  across  country,  make  a  wide  detour,  and 
strike  the  road  again  a  few  miles  ahead,  and  here 
occurred  the  second  mishap  with  our  compass,  on  which 
we  were  entirely  dependent  for  direction.  As  already 
stated,  it  was  constructed  of  wood,  and,  owing  to  the 
wet  weather,  the  wood  had  swollen,  so  that  by  this 
time  it  was  practically  useless.  We  consulted  it  fre- 
quently during  our  tramp  across  the  fields  and  through 
the  woods,  there  being  no  stars  out  to  guide  us,  and 
about  3  a.m.  we  again  struck  the  main  road,  and 
thought  we  had  completed  the  half-circle,  as  we  had 
intended.  After  walking  the  road  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  we  suddenly  recognised  the  shrine  by  the 
side  of  the  road,  where  we  had  rested  some  three  hours 
before,  where  the  incident  of  the  patrol  occurred.  We 
had  struck  the  road,  it  is  true,  but  not  at  the  spot  we 
had  hoped. 

The  thought  of  three  hours'  useless  tramp  across 
open  country,  hardly  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the 
other  on  account  of  the  heavy  nature  of  the  fields,  and 
not  a  yard  nearer  our  objective,  nearly  broke  our 
hearts.  Without  uttering  one  word  to  each  other,  we 
crawled  into  the  hedge  by  the  roadside,  utterly  worn 
out,  and  I  thought,  come  what  may,  Huns  or  any- 
thing else,  I  would  try  to  have  an  hour's  sleep.  About 
5  a.m.  we  were  awakened  by  the  intense  cold,  and 
decided  to  continue  our  way  until  daylight.  In  fact, 
we  had  no  alternative ;  being  half-frozen,  we  had  to 
get  on  the  move  to  restore  our  circulation.  It  was 
still  pitch  dark,  and  we  had  continually  to  halt  and 
consult  our  compass,  with  the  aid  of  matches  and 
cigarettes,  of  which  we  fortunately  had  a  good  supply, 
and  which  by  carrying  next  our  bodies  we  had 
managed,  in  spite  of  the  wet  weather,  to  keep  dry. 
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Our  mode  of  procedure  when  we  took  a  bearing  was 
for  one  to  hold  the  compass  while  the  other  lit  a 
cigarette,  a  rather  delicate  operation  in  the  middle  of 
a  ploughed  field,  with  the  wind  howling  round  and 
one's  hands  half-frozen.  Applying  the  glowing  end 
to  the  dial  of  the  compass,  and  drawing  hard,  sufficient 
light  was  obtained  to  take  a  bearing.  I  had  patched 
up  the  "  instrument "  as  well  as  I  was  able,  but,  believe 
me,  it  was  by  this  time  in  a  very  sorry  state,  though 
quite  in  keeping  with  our  own  appearance. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  had  another 
shock  from  those  friends  of  mankind — dogs.  We  were 
making  our  way  up  a  small  country  road,  which  turned 
out  to  be  a  private  road  to  a  large  farm,  and  were 
passing  the  farmhouse,  when  there  occurred  a  loud 
rattling  of  chain,  and  a  vicious  snap  at  our  heels.  In 
the  black  darkness  we  had  almost  walked  into  the 
kennel  of  a  huge  watchdog.  I  say  "  huge,"  for  by  the 
way  he  strove  to  break  the  chain  that  held  him,  and 
the  din  he  created,  he  could  not  have  been  one  of  the 
Yorkshire  terrier  kind.  As  the  term  goes  over  yonder, 
we  properly  got  the  "  wind  up,"  and  took  to  the  fields 
as  fast  as  our  tired  limbs  would  permit  us.  By  this 
time  the  dogs  belonging  to  the  farms  around  apparently 
had  got  the  "  wind  up  "  too,  and  words  cannot  express 
the  din  they  made.  I  can  hear  them  now  as  I  sit 
comfortably  writing  these  memoirs  of  that  night's 
adventures,  which  will  never  fade  from  my  mind,  or 
the  mind  of  my  old  pal  who  shared  them.  We  ran 
until  we  were  exhausted,  when  it  occurred  to  me  that  if 
the  chain  broke  it  might  be  serious  for  us  out  in  the 
open,  considering  the  weak  physical  condition  we  were 
in.  But  as  there  was  no  cover  available  we  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  the  field  to  regain  our  wind,  and,  taking 
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out  our  pocket-knives,  we  waited  in  the  darkness  for 
our  four-footed  friend.  Happily  his  chain  held,  and 
slowly  we  regained  our  breath.  The  noise  in  the 
neighbourhood  meanwhile  gradually  died  down,  and 
after  about  fifteen  minutes  we  resumed  our  way. 

It  had  been  a  trying  ten  minutes  for  our  nerves,  for 
one  must  remember  the  state  we  were  in  by  this  time, 
and  in  passing  on  to  the  next  stage  of  our  journey,  I 
must  say  that,  though  very  fond  of  dogs  myself,  when 
they  are  met  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  in  the  circum- 
stances I  have  described  in  this  narrative,  one  is  not 
inclined  to  be  attracted  to  them  with  a  loving  regard. 
Shortly  after  we  reached  a  hedge,  where  we  rested 
awhile  and  had  a  smoke  and  cooled  down. 

It  was  pitch  dark ;  we  could  barely  see  each  other 
a  yard  away,  and  when  we  arose  to  continue  our  way, 
I  stumbled  through  the  hedge  and  fell  several  feet  into 
a  ditch  below.  It  knocked  the  wind  clean  out  of  me, 
and  it  was  several  minutes  before  I  could  crawl  up  the 
bank.  I  was  now  wet  through  again  as  the  result  of 
this  last  fall,  my  clothes  having  dried  a  little  previously 
with  the  heat  of  my  body.  There  was  nothing  for  it, 
however,  but  to  keep  plodding  on,  and  after  crossing 
several  fields  and  woods  we  came  to  a  long  pine 
grove,  through  which  we  walked,  only  to  be  held  up 
by  a  swiftly  flowing  stream,  with  very  high  banks, 
running  east  by  west. 

We  traversed  the  bank  going  west  for  a  mile  or  so, 
in  the  hope  of  finding  a  bridge ;  but  there  was  no  luck, 
so  we  retraced  our  steps  to  the  point  where  we  had 
emerged  from  the  pine  grove,  and  decided  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wade  through  to  the  other  side. 
The  banks  were  steep,  and,  as  we  did  not  know  the. 
depth  of  the  water,  we  decided  to  wait  for  daybreak.    We 
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lay  down  on  the  bank,  and,  thoroughly  worn  out,  soon 
fell  asleep  in  spite  of  the  cold.  I  awakened  just  as 
dawn  was  breaking,  shivering  in  every  limb.  My 
comrade  was  still  fast  asleep,  his  clothing  covered 
with  frost,  and  stiff.  I  left  him  lying,  and  thought  I 
would  walk  a  little  way  along  the  bank  eastwards  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  crossing,  and  so  prevent  the 
necessity  of  wading  the  stream,  a  not  very  pleasant 
outlook  in  the  circumstances,  as  can  be  easily  imagined. 
I  had  not  gone  far  when  I  heard  the  sound  of  rush- 
ing waters,  and  round  the  next  bend  I  saw  a  diversion 
of  the  stream  had  been  made,  and  it  was  possible  to 
cross  over  on  the  timbers  that  had  been  used  in  this 
work. 

Cautiously  approaching  the  works,  and  discovering 
there  was  no  watchman  stationed  there,  I  hurried  back, 
awakened  my  comrade,  and  acquainted  him  with  the 
good  news.  After  he  had  got  the  stiffness  out  of  his 
limbs,  and  his  blood  in  circulation,  it  took  some  little 
time  before  it  could  be  accomplished,  but,  as  I  have 
said  before,  he  was  made  of  the  right  stuff.  A  true 
type  of  the  British  soldier,  and  a  good  old  cavalry- 
man to  boot,  he  never  once  complained  ;  his  courage 
was  wonderful.  We  moved  off  again,  crossing  the 
stream  and  travelling  due  west.  It  was  now  broad 
daylight,  but  we  decided  that  as  so  little  progress  had 
been  made  during  the  night,  and  we  were  now  pretty 
nearly  finished  physically,  we  would  trust  to  luck  and 
try  to  travel  for  an  hour  or  two  by  daylight.  We 
made  fairly  good  progress  for  about  two  hours,  occa- 
sionally lying  down  in  the  fields  when  we  observed 
people  on  the  roads  directly  before  us.  We  used  the 
cover  of  the  thick  pine-woods  as  often  as  possible,  so 
as  to  round  farms  and  persons  ploughing  in  the  fields, 
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but  the  morning  was  favourable  towards  us,  being 
rather  misty.  We  continued  to  travel  across  country, 
until  about  noon,  before  any  mishap  occurred  to  us, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  daylight  covered  many 
useful  miles  towards  safety. 

About  noon  we  were  travelling  through  a  wood 
which  ran  parallel  with  a  main  road  on  our  right, 
with  ploughed  fields  on  our  left,  having  previously 
made  a  very  wide  detour  to  avoid  a  large  farm  that 
stood  right  in  our  way.  This  wood  gradually  grew 
narrower  as  we  progressed,  and  finally  ended  at  a 
sharp  angle,  with  the  road  still  on  our  right,  and  open 
country  to  our  left  and  front.  To  our  left  front  a 
man  and  a  lad,  ploughing  with  a  bullock,  were  working 
a  furrow  towards  us,  and,  being  tired,  we  decided  to 
rest  awhile  before  leaving  the  cover  of  the  wood.  It 
was  our  intention  to  allow  the  ploughman  to  finish  the 
furrow  he  was  engaged  upon,  and  after  he  had  turned 
round,  and  was  working  away  from  us,  to  emerge  from 
the  cover  of  the  wood,  quickly  cross  the  open  fields  in 
front,  and  gain  our  next  cover  before  he  again  turned 
round. 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  We  had  been  halted  some 
few  minutes,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  had  lit  a 
cigarette,  when  I  chanced  to  look  up  to  see  how  our 
ploughman  was  progressing.  I  was  surprised  now  to 
see  a  figure  hurrying  through  the  woods  towards  us. 
He  was  carrying  in  his  hand  what  I  thought  at  first 
glance  to  be  a  stick,  and  my  first  impression  was  that 
it  was  the  ploughman,  for  when  we  first  noticed  him, 
some  minutes  previously,  he  was  carrying  a  stick,  with 
which  he  tended  the  bullock.  But  on  a  second  glance, 
to  our  amazement,  the  figure  proved  to  be  a  Hun 
sentry,  now  only  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  away. 
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We  had  no  doubt  that  we  had  been  observed,  and  our 
feeh'ngs  at  this  moment  can  be  imagined  better  than 
described.  Quickly  turning,  I  began,  half-crawling, 
half-running,  to  retrace  my  footsteps  back  through  the 
wood,  my  pal  following  in  my  wake.  Directly  we 
moved,  we  were  observed  by  the  sentry,  who  immedi- 
ately called  upon  us  to  halt.  We  kept  going,  expect- 
ing every  moment  to  be  fired  upon,  but  apparently  he 
could  not  get  a  proper  "  bead "  on  us,  and  no  shots 
came. 

After  scrambling  on  through  the  wood  for  some 
seconds  I  arrived  at  a  dip  in  the  ground  that  for  the 
moment  hid  us  from  his  view.  We  left  the  wood, 
crossed  the  road — now  on  our  left  hand — and  entered 
the  hedge  on  the  other  side.  On  the  far  side  of  the 
hedge  we  turned  sharply  to  our  left,  and  travelled  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  our  original  direction.  It  turned 
out  to  be  a  good  ruse,  for  the  dip  in  the  ground 
evidently  hid  us  from  our  pursuer  long  enough  to 
enable  us  to  cross  the  road  without  being  seen  by 
him.  We  were  now  travelling  up  one  side  of  the 
road,  and  he  was  chasing  us  down  the  other.  It  was 
not  long  before  we  came  to  the  end  of  the  cover 
afforded  by  the  friendly  hedge,  and  were  forced  out 
into  the  open.  Directly  we  emerged  we  were  observed 
by  the  lad  in  the  opposite  field,  who  raised  a  shout 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  sentry.  But  we  had 
the  advantage  of  a  few  seconds'  start,  and  seconds 
count  in  times  like  these.  In  a  very  short  time  we 
had  crossed  the  open  fields  in  front  of  us,  and  had 
gained  the  shelter  of  another  pine-wood. 

I  do  not  think,  from  the  time  we  first  saw  the 
sentry  to  the  moment  we  again  found  good  cover,  it 
was^^onger  than  two  or  three  minutes — certainly  not 
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so  long  as  it  has  taken  me  to  record  the  facts  as  they 
occurred — but  those  minutes  seemed  hours.  I  shall 
never  forget  that  lad's  shout  when  we  came  out  into 
the  open,  and  I  remember  I  thought,  if  I  had  only- 
been  close  up  to  the  vicinity  of  his  ears,  I  would  have 
made  him  shout  for  a  different  cause. 

Soon  after  entering  the  wood  we  came  to  a  road, 
where  we  observed  a  very  old  gentleman,  who  no 
doubt  had  been  attracted  by  the  shouting,  looking 
intently  around.  It  would  have  been  fatal  had  we 
crossed  the  road  then,  but  delay  on  our  part  was  fatal 
also,  for  we  knew  it  would  not  be  long  before  the 
sentry  was  again  on  our  track.  To  have  been  observed 
by  the  old  gent  would  have  resulted  in  our  direction 
being  known,  and  made  capture  inevitable,  and  we 
were  well  aware  what  that  would  mean.  Anxiously 
we  waited  for  the  old  boy  to  turn  round,  glancing  at 
our  friend  the  compass  meanwhile  to  give  us  our  right 
direction.  Presently  he  resumed  his  way,  apparently 
satisfied  that  there  was  nothing  out  of  the  ordinary 
happening,  and  we  were  not  long  in  resuming  ours. 

Quickly  crossing  the  road,  we  hurried  through  the 
wood,  over  several  fields,  and  arrived  finally  at  a  rather 
wide  stream.  Hastily  looking  round  for  a  crossing, 
we  discovered  there  was  only  one  way,  by  means  of  a 
railway  bridge,  towards  which  we  immediately  made. 
We  had  thrown  prudence  to  the  winds  by  this  time, 
for  we  knew  that  to  remain  where  we  were  meant 
discovery,  capture,  and  being  haled  back  to  our  dreary 
captivity.  Our  only  hope  lay  in  reaching  a  large  pine 
forest,  which  we  could  see  a  mile  or  so  in  the  distance, 
where  we  should  have  a  sporting  chance  of  evading 
our  pursuers.  We  reached  the  railway  bridge  safely, 
and  crossed  over ;  then  travelled  some  distance  along 
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the  railway  bank.  Directly  in  front  of  us  was  a  large 
town,  to  the  left  of  the  pine  forest  towards  which  we 
were  making. 
^^  Just  then  a  train  which  had  only  left  the  town 
'  approached  us.  We  lay  down  on  the  bank,  fully 
expecting  to  be  pelted  with  coal  from  the  engine  as 
it  passed  us.  We  felt  sure  that  we  must  have  been 
seen,  but  the  train  passed  without  incident,  and  we 
again  resumed  our  way. 

Rapidly  crossing  one  or  two  remaining  fields  that 
lay  between  us  and  the  cover  of  the  forest,  we  climbed 
over  the  last  hedge,  crossed  the  main  road,  and  with  a 
feeling  of  great  thankfulness  took  cover  in  the  darkness 
of  the  pine  trees.  Barely  had  we  entered  this  friendly 
cover  when  we  heard  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  upon 
the  road  behind  us,  and  guessed  that  we  had  been 
•observed  crossing  the  fields  before  the  town.  No 
doubt  a  cavalry  patrol  had  been  dispatched  to  inter- 
cept us.  Cavalry  patrols,  however,  cannot  travel  very 
quickly  through  a  dense  pine  forest,  even  though  the 
forest  is  a  Hun  one,  and  their  quarry  two  fugitive 
Englishmen.  We  kept  going,  and  gradually  the 
sound  of  our  pursuers  died  away  in  the  distance. 
Well  knowing  that  our  only  hope  of  safety  lay  in 
placing  as  great  a  distance  as  possible  between  our 
pursuers  and  ourselves,  we  struggled  on  for  an  hour  or 
two  longer,  through  the  forest — on,  on,  until  nature 
could  be  denied  no  longer,  and,  feeling  we  had  done  all 
it  was  possible  to  do,  we  flung  ourselves  down  on  the 
damp  earth  utterly  worn  out. 

The  feeling  within  my  chest  was  as  if  I  were  being 

stabbed  with  a  dozen  sharp  knives,  and   my  poor  old 

pal  was  quietly  moaning  with  pain   from  his  swollen 

limbs.     The  last  few  hours  had,  indeed,  been  a  terrible 
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time.  Had  we  been  overtaken  by  our  pursuers  they 
could  have  murdered  us,  if  they  had  felt  so  inclined, 
and  we  should  have  been  powerless  to  raise  a  hand  in 
our  defence.  We  lay  motionless  for  some  time,  and 
slowly  recovered,  but  I  felt  we  were  completely  done, 
and  it  was  only  a  question  of  a  few  hours  whether  we 
made  our  way  over  the  frontier  to  liberty  or  found 
ourselves  back  again  in  captivity. 

The  afternoon  was  now  well  advanced ;  it  must 
have  been  past  three  o'clock  when,  utterly  regardless 
of  what  might  happen,  we  both  fell  sound  asleep.  We 
were  awakened,  I  think,  by  the  voices  of  some  children 
at  play  in  the  wood,  only  a  few  yards  away,  just  as  it 
was  getting  dusk. 

After  eating  the  last  of  the  food  we  had 
brought  from  the  camp,  we  decided  to  cast  aside  our 
black  cloth  overcoats,  as  they  were  very  much  worn, 
and  as  heavy  as  lead,  wet  through  and  covered  with 
mud.  As  I  think  now,  this  led  to  our  final  undoing, 
a  few  hours  later,  for  we  were  dressed  in  khaki  uniforms, 
which  gave  us  away.  As  I  have  said  before,  we  were 
finished  physically.  The  last  of  our  food  was  now 
gone,  and  we  felt  that  that  night  our  fate  would  be 
decided  one  way  or  another.  One  other  thing  that 
influenced  us  to  discard  our  overcoats  was  the 
adventure  of  a  few  hours  previously  with  the  Hun 
guard  in  the  wood.  We  reasoned,  wrongly  as  we 
found  out  later,  that  we  could  not  be  very  far  from  the 
Dutch  frontier,  or  we  should  not  have  met  him,  and 
that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  frontier  patrols. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and,  after  rubbing  one 
another's  tired  and  swollen  limbs,  we  dragged  ourselves 
painfully  to  our  feet  and  resumed  our  journey.  It 
was  some  time  before  we  could  make  much  progress, 
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being  badly  done  up ;  but,  cutting  two  stout  sticks 
from  the  hedge,  which  assisted  us  greatly  in  crossing 
the  ploughed  land,  and  our  blood  getting  into  better 
circulation,  the  stiffness  of  our  joints  eased  a  little  and 
we  were  able  to  travel  better.  We  continued  in  a 
westerly  direction,  crossed  several  fields,  found  ourselves 
on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  village,  and  decided  to  take 
the  bold  course  of  walking  through  it,  trusting  to  the 
darkness  and  good  luck  to  carry  us  through,  if  it 
happened   to  be  a   Hun  one. 

And  here  we  encountered  a  rather  amusing  experi- 
ence. We  found  the  village  very  badly  lighted,  which' 
pleased  us  greatly,  but  had  not  travelled  many  yards 
when  we  passed  two  men  in  conversation,  who  eyed  us 
suspiciously.  Shortly  after  we  heard  some  one  wearing 
"  clogs  "  coming  on  rapidly  behind  us,  and  felt  sure  we 
were  being  followed.  Without  looking  round  we  kept 
steadily  on,  while  the  footsteps  behind  us  gradually 
drew  closer.  Half-way  through  the  village  the  person 
was  upon  us,  and  I  expected  to  be  challenged,  but  to 
our  relief  the  footsteps  turned  off  to  the  right.  Glancing 
back  over  our  shoulders  we  saw  the  figure  of  a  young 
girl  enter  a  house  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street. 

Shortly  after  we  received  another  shock,  this  time 
from  the  opposite  direction,  for  approaching  us  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  was  the  figure  of  a  Hun  soldier. 
By  his  dress  I  think  he  must  have  been  an  under- 
officer  (N.C.O.),  and  as  he  approached  us  we  felt  the 
game  was  up.  While  we  kept  as  close  to  the  fronts  of 
the  houses  as  possible,  hardly  breathing,  he  passed  us, 
and  in  a  few  moments  was  out  of  sight.  It  had  been 
a  near  thing,  but  the  bad  lighting  of  the  village  had 
saved  us.  There  was  no  doubt  in  our  minds  now  about 
one  thing,  which  was,  that  we  were  still  on  Hun  soil, 
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and,  keeping  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  as  much  as 
possible,  we  continued  our  way. 

Next  occurred  another  amusing  experience.  Directly 
in  front  of  us,  walking  on  the  same  side  of  the  street, 
were  two  girls.  On  the  opposite  side  a  group  of  lads 
were  playing,  and  as  the  girls  passed  them  remarks 
were  passed,  one  to  the  other,  followed  by  loud  laughter, 
in  which  the  girls  joined.  The  street  was  rather  narrow, 
and,  to  make  matters  worse  for  us,  the  group  were 
collected  under  one  of  the  few  lamps  that  were  lighted 
in  the  village.  But  pass  them  we  must ;  there  was  no 
turning  back,  so  passing  my  arm  round  the  waist  of 
my  companion,  he  inclining  his  head  on  my  shoulder, 
and  keeping  as  much  in  the  shadow  as  possible,  we 
walked  past  them  as  two  lovers  courting.  But  our 
little  ruse  did  not  meet  with  success  ;  there  was  dead 
silence  from  the  group  as  we  passed,  followed  a  little 
later  by  great  outbursts  of  laughter,  and  a  moment 
later  we  had  the  whole  troop  of  them  at  our  heels. 
Fortunately  for  us,  we  had  now  reached  the  outskirts 
of  the  village,  and,  the  road  turning  sharply  to  our  left, 
we  plunged  into  the  darkness,  I  do  not  suppose  we 
had  been  more  than  ten  minutes  crossing  that  village, 
but  it  was  a  bad  time,  and  touch-and-go  with  us. 

Our  chief  concern  now  was  to  put  as  much  distance 
as  possible  between  the  village  and  ourselves,  for  we 
were  sure  the  lads  would  immediately  give  information  ; 
so  we  hurried  on  as  fast  as  our  tired  limbs  would 
allow;  gradually  we  left  the  lights  of  the  village 
behind  us,  and  to  our  great  relief  we  were  not  pursued. 
We  were  now  no  longer  able  to  take  to  the  open 
country,  as  we  could  hardly  drag  one  leg  before  the 
other,  so  we  continued  our  way  by  the  roads.  About 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  village  we  saw  the  distant 
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reflection  in  the  sky  from  a  big  town,  which  turned 
out  later  to  be  Ahaus,  a  very  large  Hun  garrison. 

I  remembered  having  seen,  when  in  camp  at 
Diilmen,  a  tracing  of  that  part  of  the  country  taken 
from  an  ordnance  map,  on  which  two  large  towns 
were  shown,  one  about  three  miles  from  the  frontier 
on  the  Hun  side,  and  the  other  about  the  same 
distance  on  the  Dutch  side.  We  reasoned  that  the 
town  we  passed  about  noon  possibly  was  the  Hun 
town  shown  on  the  tracing,  and,  if  so,  the  town  ahead 
of  us,  the  lights  of  which  we  could  now  see  in  the 
distance,  would  be  the  one  over  the  frontier.  We 
decided  to  enter  it.  Running  parallel  with  the  main 
road  on  which  we  were  travelling  was  a  railway,  and 
as  we  approached  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  the 
railway  track  being  darker  than  the  road,  we  at  first 
decided  to  use  the  track  until  we  arrived  at  a  station, 
the  name  of  which  would  tell  us  if  we  had  passed  the 
frontier  or  not. 

We  had  not,  however,  been  on  the  track  long  when 
it  took  a  sharp  turn  to  the  left  and  brought  into  sight 
some  large  engine  sheds,  with  several  workmen  about, 
and  not  being  sure  of  our  exact  position  we  decided 
to  take  the  road  again.  Shortly  after  we  came  to  a 
level-crossing,  with  the  barrier  down  for  an  approach- 
ing train,  and,  keeping  well  in  the  shadow,  we  waited 
for  the  train  to  pass.  Over  the  crossing  we  entered 
what  turned  out  afterwards  to  be  the  main  street,  and, 
keeping  close  to  the  fronts  of  the  houses,  we  anxiously 
looked  round  for  the  names  of  the  streets,  or  any  other 
clue  that  would  help  us  to  form  an  opinion  where  we 
were.  We  were  not  kept  in  suspense  very  long. 
About  half  an  hour  had  passed,  and  we  were  about 
half-way  across  the  town,  the  road  running  dead  west, 
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it  being,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  about  9  p.m.  when 
we  passed  by  the  door  of  a  small  public-house. 

As  we  passed,  the  door  was  suddenly  opened  ;  a  flood 
of  light  fell  across  the  roadway,  and  we  stood  revealed 
in  our  khaki  uniforms  to  the  astounded  gaze  of  a 
Hun  cavalry-soldier  who  was  just  leaving.  It  was 
too  dark  for  us  to  observe  his  uniform  properly  as  he 
stood  in  the  doorway,  and  the  next  moment  we  had 
passed,  with  him  following  close  behind  us.  I  have 
many  times  wished  that  he  had  remained  just  long 
enough  to  have  had  "^ne  more,"  for  then  we  should 
have  safely  passed  that  fateful  door,  and  as  the  road 
we  were  travelling  ran  dead  west  right  up  to  the 
frontier,  only  a  few  miles  away,  with  no  more 
towns  or  large  villages  between,  I  think  if  we  had 
nanaged  to  clear  that  town  we  should  have  reached 
the  frontier  by  midnight,  and  with  a  bit  of  luck  should 
have  crossed  over.     But  it  was  not  our  luck. 

The  soldier  was  not  long  in  overtaking  us, 
when  to  our  great  surprise  he  passed  by  without 
accosting  us,  but  came  to  a  halt  by  the  first  street- 
lamp,  to  be  better  able  to  survey  us  as  we  passed. 
There  was  absolutely  no  way  out  of  the  dilemma; 
we  had  to  go  straight  on,  and  both  felt  that  our 
race  had  been  run.  He  surveyed  us  keenly  as  we 
passed,  then  sidled  up  to  us  and  inquired  if  we  were 
"  Russkie's  "  (Russian  Soldiers).  We  answered  in  the 
negative,  and  I  inquired  if  we  were  in  Holland,  although 
sure  whilst  asking  the  question  that  we  were  not.  He 
answered  that  we  were  on  Hun  soil,  and  it  then 
occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  possible  to  bribe 
him.  I  had  a  few  pounds  in  Hun  paper-money  in  my 
possession  which  I  produced,  giving  him  to  understand 
that  if  he  directed  us  clear  of  the  town,  towards  the 
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frontier,  I  would  hand  him  the  money.  He  consented, 
and  held  out  his  hand.  But  I  was  not  disposed  to 
part  with  my  money  until  we  were  clear  of  the  town, 
and,  fearing  treachery  on  his  part,  I  returned  it  to  my 
pocket,  giving  him  to  understand  the  money  would  be 
paid  him  once  we  were  in  open  country. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  however,  we  both  felt  the 
game  was  up ;  about  this  time  several  people  had 
begun  to  gather  round  us,  and  a  few  moments  later  we 
were  met  by  an  officer  of  the  town-police.  All  doubts 
in  our  minds  regarding  our  fate  now  vanished,  for  in  a 
few  words  our  soldier  "  friend  "  explained  the  position 
to  his  officer,  who,  producing  a  rather  ugly-looking 
revolver,  ordered  us  to  march  on  ahead  of  them.  We 
were  not  long  in  arriving  at  the  police  office  of  the 
town,  where  full  particulars  of  ourselves  were  taken, 
the  camp  we  had  escaped  from,  the  time,  and  a  host 
of  others  which  I  have  forgotten.  The  telephone  was 
put  into  operation  to  notify  the  military  authorities  at 
DUlmen  camp  of  our  capture. 

It  must  then  have  occurred  to  that  Hun  police 
officer  that  he  could  have  a  pleasant  half-hour,  and  also 
entertain  a  few  of  his  military  friends,  if  he  introduced 
us  to  an  officers'  club  not  many  yards  from  the  police 
office,  and  after  the  inquiries  were  finished  he  conducted 
us  to  that  place.  Apparently  the  members  had  just 
dined  when  we  arrived,  for  they  were  all  on  very  good 
terms  with  themselves,  and  immediately  became  much 
interested  when  we  were  "  introduced  "  to  them  as  two 
runaway  Englishmen  from  DUlmen  camp.  Apparently 
there  was  only  one  who  could  carry  on  a  conversation 
in  English,  and  he  addressed  us,  acting  as  interpreter 
between  us  and  his  friends. 

It  was  not  long  before  our  English-speaking  "  friend," 
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with  a  politeness  essentially  "  German,"  began  to  take 
advantage  of  our  helpless  condition,  but  I  determined 
when  I  saw  the  turn  of  his  conversation  that  we  would 
not  allow  ourselves  to  be  browbeaten,  and  would  give 
our  Roland  for  his  Oliver.  He  questioned  us  regarding 
the  time  we  had  been  in  His  Majesty's  service,  where 
we  were  taken  prisoners,  if  we  had  been  wounded,  etc.  ; 
then  started  to  upbraid  us  for  being  engaged  in  the 
war,  pointing  out  to  us  that,  being  volunteers,  we  were 
professional  soldiers,  not  engaged  in  the  war  from 
patriotic  motives,  but  merely  from  financial  ones,  and 
that  in  all  probability  we  had  entered  the  army  in  the 
first  place  because  too  lazy  to  follow  any  other  occu- 
pation except  "beer-drinking." 

I  replied  that  England,  like  the  other  European 
powers,  recognised  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
army  and  navy  for  defensive  and,  if  necessary,  offensive 
purposes ;  but  that,  unlike  the  majority  of  other 
European  powers,  she  having  wealth  at  her  command, 
chose  to  pay  her  sailors  and  soldiers  for  services 
rendered  to  the  State,  and  she  paid  generously.  I  also 
repudiated  his  assertion  that  we  were  too  lazy  to  follow 
any  useful  occupation  in  civil  life,  and  I  think  I  con- 
vinced him  that  our  Services  were  composed  of  men 
who  would  compare  favourably  with  those  of  his  own 
country,  or  any  other ;  but  this,  needless  to  say,  he  did 
not  admit. 

He  then  went  off  on  another  tack,  this  time  de- 
nouncing the  British  Government  for  their  participation 
in  the  war,  carefully  pointing  out  to  us  that  the  war 
would  have  been  finished  had  England  not  entered  the 
lists ;  that  both  France  and  Russia  were  willing  for 
peace,  but  England  was  preventing  any  peace  taking 
place.      I   was  to   hear   this   argument  used    by  many 
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of  our  captors  later  on,  but  I  heard  it  from  that  Hun 
officer  for  the  first  time  that  night.  He  then  showed 
us  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  escape  from  the 
country  in  our  khaki  uniforms,  and  asked  us  why  we 
were  so  mad  as  to  take  the  risk,  I  pointed  out  in 
reply  that  an  Englishman  was  generally  considered 
mad  when  in  a  tight  corner,  or  at  least  the  methods 
were  that  he  adopted  to  extract  himself;  also  that  it 
was  a  soldier's  first  duty  to  escape  from  an  enemy 
country  and  reach  his  own  if  an  opportunity  presented 
itself;  while,  as  regards  the  risk  run,  Englishmen  were 
always  prepared  to  take  that  risk,  if  only  for  the  sport- 
ing chance  of  the  enterprise  meeting  with  success. 

The  word  "  sporting "  caught  the  ears  of  several 
of  the  officers  who  were  present,  who  had  been 
very  attentive  listeners  while  the  conversation  was 
taking  place,  parts  of  which  were  interpreted.  The 
remarks  relative  to  the  sporting  instincts  of  our  race 
seemed  to  amuse,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress, 
them  very  much.  At  this  time  I  had  a  feeling  of  a 
very  bad  thirst,  intensified,  no  doubt,  by  the  sight  of 
the- rows  of  bottles  and  sparkling  glasses  around  me, 
set  out  nicely  on  table  and  shelf.  The  sight  of  the 
bottles  and  glasses  induced  a  thirst,  and  I  thought  on 
behalf  of  my  comrade  and  myself  to  take  advantage 
of  the  temporary  good-humour  of  our  "  hosts,"  and 
put  the  question  for  a  drink.  Our  English-speaking 
"  friend "  was  greatly  amused,  and  the  remaining 
officers  present  laughed  heartily  when  our  request 
became  known  to  them,  and  I  really  think  that  after 
they  had  debated  the  point  between  themselves  they 
gave  an  order  for  a  drink  to  be  given  us,  for  I  observed 
a  waiter  who  was  standing  by  take  a  tray  and  two 
glasses. 
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But  at  that  moment  our  "  friend,"  the  police  oflficer, 
entered  and  again  took  charge  of  us,  and  I  experienced 
a  feeling  similar  to  the  one  I  felt  when  we  first  met 
him  in  the  street,  and  if  anything  far  worse.  To  be 
deprived  of  a  drink  with  the  blessed  cup  almost  at  your 
lips,  after  so  many  weary  months  of  abstinence,  was 
almost  unbearable.  Leaving  the  club  premises,  we 
were  escorted  to  a  building,  part  of  which  was  occupied 
by  a  Hun  sergeant  of  infantry  and  his  family,  another 
portion  by  a  butcher,  who  was  also  in  uniform,  but 
engaged  in  sausage-making  when  we  entered.  There 
were  also  four  cells  attached  to  the  place,  and  by  the 
different  inscriptions  on  the  walls  we  learned  that  we 
were  not  the  first  occupants  of  the  cell  assigned  to  us 
for  the  night. 

Here  we  were  ordered  to  strip,  and  then  followed  a 
rigorous  search.  I  had  been  thinking  beforehand  that 
this  would  take  place,  and  not  wishing  to  be  relieved 
of  the  little  money  I  had,  I  managed  to  secrete  it  in 
my  clothing,  during  our  walk  from  the  club,  also  a 
small  map,  and  our  old  friend  the  compass.  I  had 
also  in  my  possession  several  photographs,  including 
those  of  my  wife  and  family,  and  in  these  both  the 
police  officer  and  the  sergeant  were  very  interested, 
also  the  sergeant's  wife,  who  was  assisting  to  scutinise 
our  effects. 

I  was  utterly  worn  out  by  our  long  tramp  across 
country,  and  the  knowledge  that  all  our  efforts  had 
been  in  vain,  and  that  instead  of  being  with  my 
loved  ones  for  the  Christmas  I  should  again  be  in 
hateful  captivity,  I  confess  that  when  I  saw  those  people 
roughly  handling  the  photographs  of  those  most  dear 
to  me  in  this  world  I  broke  down.  I  will  give  those 
Huns  credit,  especially  the   sergeant's   wife,  who  was 
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the  first  to  notice  my  distress,  although  I  did  my  best 
to  hide  it.  Colouring  up  very  suddenly,  I  think  she 
must  have  realised  it  was  rather  outside  her  province 
to  be  engaged  in  rummaging  through  my  private 
effects.  She  spoke  in  low  tones  to  her  husband  and 
the  police  officer,  and  immediately  the  photographs 
were  replaced  in  the  small  box  I  had  made  to  carry 
them,  the  search  was  declared  ended  as  far  as  they 
were  concerned,  and  I  was  assured  that  the  letters, 
photographs,  etc.,  would  be  sent  back  to  the  Dulmen 
camp,  and  returned  to  me  by  the  military  authorities 
there. 

We  were  then  conducted  to  our  cell,  a  fire  having 
been  lit  outside  to  enable  us  to  dry  our  clothes.  Two 
blankets  were  given  us,  and  we  were  about  to  be 
locked  up  for  the  night  when  it  occurred  to  us  that  a 
little  food  would  be  very  acceptable  before  retiring  for 
the  night,  so  we  asked  if  it  were  not  possible  to  be 
supplied  with  some.  Our  jailer  seemed  somewhat 
surprised  that  we  were  hungry,  but  after  a  little  con- 
sideration promised  to  see  what  he  could  do.  He  was 
a  long  time  returning,  and  I  had  almost  given  up  the 
thought  of  food  for  that  night  when,  with  a  loud 
jingling  of  keys,  he  returned  with  a  few  pieces  of  dry 
bread  and  a  jug  of  coffee.  It  was  not  a  very  elegant 
meal,  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  very  welcome, 
especially  the  coffee,  which  seemed  to  put  new  life  into 
us.  Our  meal  finished,  and  the  light  being  turned 
out,  we  painfully  took  off  our  torn  and  sodden  clothing, 
and,  utterly  worn  out,  threw  ourselves  upon  the  dirty 
straw  mattresses,  and  were  very  soon  sound  asleep. 

We  were  roused  before  daylight,  and  after  dressing — 
a  very  painful  operation,  as  my  limbs  were  very  stiff 
and  my  feet  so  swollen  that  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
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in  putting  my  boots  on — we  were  again  given  a  meal 
of  dry  bread  and  coffee.  We  tried  to  purchase  some 
sausage  which  we  had  seen  on  the  premises  the  night 
before,  but  this  being  refused,  we  made  the  best  of 
what  was  placed  before  us.  About  8  a.m.  we  were 
visited  in  the  cell  by  two  officers,  and  the  second 
search  of  our  persons  took  place.  I  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  dismantle  our  compass,  and  secrete  the 
dial,  needle,  and  glass  about  my  clothing,  placing 
the  wooden  box-portion  among  the  straw  of  the 
mattress,  as  I  fully  intended  at  a  later  date  to  make 
another  attempt  for  liberty,  when  a  compass,  however 
crude  it  may  be,  would  be  essential.  I  had  forgotten, 
however,  to  conceal  the  map,  and  that  when  discovered 
appeared  to  interest  them  greatly,  and  drew  from  one 
of  them  who  could  speak  a  little  English  a  compliment 
regarding  its  accuracy.  Although  sorry  at  its  loss, 
with  a  future  attempt  in  view,  its  discovery  really  did 
us  a  service,  for  so  elated  were  they  in  finding  it 
hidden  among  my  clothing,  that  they  quite  forgot  to 
search  my  comrade  thoroughly,  with  the  result  that  he 
was  left  in  possession  of  several  articles,  which,  if  they 
had  been  discovered,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
taken  from  him. 

The  search  being  at  last  completed  to  their  satis- 
faction, the  officers  withdrew,  to  our  great  relief,  but  we 
were  not  to  be  left  alone  very  long.  Shortly  after  our 
cell  was  again  opened,  but  this  time,  to  our  great 
surprise,  two  elderly  ladies  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
accompanied  by  the  sergeant's  wife  whose  acquaintance 
we  had  made  the  previous  evening.  Evidently  we 
were  the  first  English  specimens  the)'  had  seen  for  a 
long  time,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  show  the  national 
dislike  for  us. 
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In  their  conversation  at  the  cell  door  we  could 
hear  now  and  again  the  phrase  we  had  got  used  to 
by  this  time,  "  Swines  of  Englanders  "  (English  Pigs). 
Having  gloated  over  our  misery  for  some  time,  and 
satisfied  their  curiosity,  the  cell  door  was  slammed  in 
our  faces  by  the  "  lady "  of  the  house,  and  we  were 
again  left  to  ourselves,  much  to  our  relief,  for  in  the 
conditions  I  have  done  my  best  to  describe,  it  is  bad 
enough  to  endure  harsh  treatment  and  insults  from 
men,  but  to  be  compelled  to  receive  them  from  the 
hands  of  a  woman  is  more  than  one's  nature  can  bear. 

About  midday  our  cell  was  again  opened,  and  we 
found  two  guards  from  Diilmen  camp  waiting  to  escort 
us  to  the  railway  station.  Hastily  dressing,  for  we 
were  very  glad  to  be  free  from  the  cell  and  its 
surroundings,  including  the  "  lady "  of  the  house,  we 
were  ordered  by  our  guards  to  march  in  front,  they  at 
the  same  time  displaying  for  our  edification  their 
pouches  containing  ball  ammunition  and  tapping  thdr 
rifles  significantly,  to  give  us  to  understand  that  if  we 
displayed  the  least  desire  to  leave  their  company 
things  would  not  go  very  well  with  us.  Arriving  at 
the  railway  station  we  were  snapshotted  by  an  energetic 
photographer  amid  a  crowd  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town,  who  had  turned  out  to  witness  our  departure, 
all  of  whom  seemed  very  pleased  at  the  recapture  of 
the  "  Englanders." 

On  the  platform,  while  waiting  for  our  train,  we  met 
the  soldier  who  was  responsible  for  our  capture  the 
previous  night  in  company  with  others.  He  appeared 
to  be  going  on  leave,  but  did  not  seem  very  pleased, 
and  gave  many  angry  glances  in  our  direction.  Well 
he  might,  for  I  omitted  to  mention  that  he  was  present 
while  we  were  being  searched  by  the  police  officer,  just 
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after  our  recapture,  and  while  the  search  was  in  progress 
he  suddenly  remembered  the  money  I  had  displayed 
in  the  town,  and  informed  the  officer,  who  had  just 
finished  with  me,  that  I  had  a  considerable  amount  in 
my  possession.  Amongst  other  things,  I  had  previously 
placed  upon  the  table  a  small  case  containing  about 
seven  marks  (seven  shillings),  and  in  answer  to  an 
energetic  inquiry  from  the  officer  if  that  was  all  I  had, 
I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  having  previously  secreted 
the  remainder  among  my  clothing,  where  I  knew  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  discover  it. 

As  I  say,  he  had  finished  the  search  of  my  person, 
and  had  satisfied  himself  I  had  nothing  concealed,  so 
that  the  soldier's  assertion  that  I  still  had  money  was 
a  reflection  upon  the  officer's  observational  powers, 
and  his  professional  pride  was  very  deeply  wounded  as 
the  result  of  his  subordinate's  interference.  With  a 
rage  essentially  a  Hun  officer's  when  crossed  in  any 
\fay,  he  proceeded  to  administer  a  thorough  dressing- 
down  to  the  unfortunate  soldier  for  the  zeal  he  had 
displayed,  much  to  his  discomfiture  and  my  amuse- 
ment. I  am  of  the  opinion  by  the  glances  he  gave  me 
on  that  occasion,  and  also  on  the  platform,  where  we 
were  waiting  for  our  train,  that  it  would  have  given 
him  great  satisfaction  to  ill-use  me.  '' 
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OUR  train  arrived  at  last  and  we  took  our  seats,  well 
pleased  to  be  clear  of  the  gaping  crowds  who 
had  lined  the  platform,  and  were  manifestly  gloating 
over  our  misfortunes.  About  6  p.m.  we  arrived  at 
Diilmen  town,  and  not  far  from  the  station  we  passed 
the  spot  where  we  had  narrowly  missed  being  retaken 
by  the  night-watchman  on  the  night  of  our  escape. 
We  also  passed  quite  close  to  the  spot  where  the 
adventure  with  the  two  dogs  took  place.  The  recog- 
nition of  those  places  brought  a  kind  of  heart-sickness 
to  us ;  to  realise  that  after  all  we  had  passed  through 
during  those  four  days  and  nights,  and  just  on  the  edge 
of  neutral  soil  and  liberty,  we  were  again  marched  at 
the  bayonet's  point  back  to  semi-starvation  and  hateful 
captivity. 

Half-way  to  the  camp  our  guards  halted  at  an  inn 
for  refreshments.  We  were  very  thirsty,  for  we  had 
neither  food  nor  drink  since  the  early  morning,  and  as 
our  captors  were  regaling  themselves  with  glasses  of 
beer  I  asked  one  of  them  if  we  could  have  a  glass  of 
water.  He  very  gruffly  informed  us  that  there  was 
plenty  in  the  camp,  the  lights  of  which  could  be  plainly 
seen  in  the  distance,  about  two  miles  off,  pointing  out 
that  we  should  not  have  run  away,  and  that,  as  far  as 
he   was   concerned,  we   would    get    nothing   until   we 
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arrived.  Feeling  somewhat  sore  for  having  given  them 
the  opportunity  of  refusing  us,  we  waited  in  silence  for 
them  to  finish  refreshing  themselves ;  then  we  again 
resumed  our  way. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and  the  road  after  leaving 
the  town  being  very  lonely,  our  two  guards  seemed  to 
be  very  ill  at  ease  regarding  us,  for  we  were  both 
younger  men  than  themselves,  and  the  majority  of 
Huns  that  I  have  met  in  captivity  very  soon  get 
scared  when  in  charge  of  prisoners  of  war  away  from 
the  camps,  particularly  if  they  happened  to  be  English- 
men, unless  they  outnumber  them  to  about  two  to  one. 
There  was  much  opening  and  closing  of  the  bolts  of 
their  rifles  as  we  made  our  way  in  the  darkness  down 
that  country  road,  as  if  to  remind  us  that  the  muzzles 
were  only  a  few  feet  behind  us,  and  that,  on  the  least 
sign  on  our  part  to  bolt  from  off  the  road,  the  triggers 
would  be  immediately  pulled.  But,  had  they  known 
it,  we  were  too  far  gone  physically  to  attempt  anything 
of  that  kind  that  night,  and  even  if  we  had  been  fit,  we 
were  in  no  mood  to  commit  suicide,  but  had  registered 
a  firm  resolve  in  our  minds  to  make  another  attempt 
to  reach  freedom  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented. 

About  8  p.m.  we  arrived  at  the  camp,  and  were 
immediately  conducted  to  the  guard-room,  where  we 
fully  expected  to  receive  a  rough  handling,  if  by  chance 
there  happened  to  be  on  duty  any  of  the  guards  who 
were  on  watch  the  night  of  our  escape. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  our  luck  was  in ;  in  fact, 
one  or  two  seemed  rather  friendly  disposed,  and  were 
very  much  interested  to  know  how  far  we  had  travelled, 
where  we  had  been  retaken,  what  finally  led  to  our 
undoing,  etc.     One  of  them,  an  elderly  man,  went  so  far 
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as  to  say  that  we  had  had  very  hard  luck  in  not  getting 
across  the  border  after  the  hardships  we  had  endured. 
He  was  a  decent  sort  of  chap — one  of  the  very  few  I 
met  with  during  my  long  captivity — in  whom  the  war 
and  Hun  propaganda  had  not  stifled  every  spark 
of  manliness  and  human  feeling.  But,  as  I  found  out 
later,  he  had  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  England 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  that,  no  doubt, 
accounted  for  his  attitude  towards  us.  It  did  not 
always  follow  that  the  man  who  had  lived  for  years 
in  England  was  the  best  disposed  towards  us,  as  I  was 
to  find  out  to  my  cost  at  a  later  date.  Some  of  the 
worst  tyrants  I  ever  met,  and  cowards  to  boot,  were 
men  who  had  lived  here,  in  our  Colonies,  or  in  the 
United  States,  who  spoke  the  English  language  fluently, 
were  very  often  men  of  education  and  wealth,  and 
consequently  ought  to  have  known  better.  These  men 
very  often  treated  us  like  dogs,  and  made  life  a  perfect 
hell.  I  have  one  or  two  in  mind,  as  I  pen  these  lines, 
whom  I  would  give  much  to  meet  on  equal  terms ;  but 
I  doubt  now  if  that  opportunity  will  ever  be  afforded 
me. 

After  being  detained  in  the  guard-room  about  half 
an  hour  we  were  escorted  to  the  officers'  quarters,  and 
informed  on  the  way  that  the  General  commanding 
was  desirous  of  interviewing  us. 
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ARRIVING  at  the  enclosure  where  the  officers' 
quarters  were  situated,  we  were  conducted  to 
a  block  of  wooden  buildings  used  as  offices,  and  ushered 
into  a  long  passage,  one  end  of  which  was  used  as  a 
storage  for  the  bicycles  of  dispatch  riders,  a  method 
of  communication  used  daily  between  the  camp  and 
the  town.  We  were  ordered  to  remove  several  of  the 
machines  to  allow  us  to  stand  in  one  corner  of  the 
passage,  and  with  our  faces  to  the  wall  (or  boards)  we 
anxiously  awaited  the  pleasure  of  the  camp's  All- 
Highest. 

Presently,  with  a  great  clatter  of  dangling  swords, 
opening  and  shutting  of  doors,  orders  hastily  given  in 
that  harsh,  guttural  tone  familiar  to  all  who  have  had 
any  experience  of  German  militarism,  we  were  roughly 
shaken  by  our  escort,  and  ordered  to  face  about.  A 
very  remarkable  scene  presented  itself.  Immediately 
in  front  of  us,  a  few  paces  away,  stood  the  **  Great 
White  Chief"  (so  named  in  the  camp  by  prisoners  of 
war  on  account  of  his  striking  personality),  robed  in  all 
the  glory  appertaining  to  the  German  officer  of  high 
rank.  Iron  crosses  and  other  crosses,  gold  lace,  and 
ribbons  were  all  there  in  abundance.  Standing  fully  six 
feet  in  height,  with  firm,  square  jaw  and  closely  cropped 
head,  he  looked  the  true  embodiment  of  iron  German 
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discipline  and  Prussian  arrogance.  The  second  in  com- 
mand was  also  present,  but  his  personality  faded  into 
insignificance  by  the  side  of  his  chief,  and,  save  as  an 
interested  onlooker,  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. I  suppose  he  was  present  to  give  his  moral 
support. 

Of  interpreters  there  was  one,  and  of  shorthand 
writers  there  were  several,  and,  everything  being  in 
readiness,  the  examination  began.  Before  I  proceed 
with  the  series  of  questions  put  to  us,  and  our  answers, 
I  should  like  my  readers  to  try  and  imagine  the  scene. 
There  we  stood,  my  dear  old  cavalry  pal  on  my  left, 
hardly  able  to  stand  upright  through  the  pain  from  his 
swollen  limbs  and  wounded  hand,  myself  hardly  better 
— both  sick  and  faint,  as  the  result  of  our  long  tramp, 
both  having  had  neither  food  nor  drink  since  6  a.m. 
that  morning,  and  with  our  clothing  torn  and  hanging 
in  ribbons  about  us,  bespattered  with  mud,  hedged  in 
a  corner,  and  confronted  with  this  most  distinguished 
array  of  German  military  power.  I  know  I  shall  be 
understood  when  I  say  that  our  courage  did  not  desert 
us,  or  that  we  did  not  forget  for  a  moment  the  country 
from  which  we  came.  Siding  closely  towards  each 
other,  we  braced  ourselves  for  the  ordeal. 

The  interpreter  informed  us  that  we  were  to  answer 
all  questions  put  to  us  truthfully,  on  the  pain  of  extra 
punishment.  He  proceeded  to  question  us  regarding 
the  tunnel ;  who  constructed  it ;  when  it  was  started 
and  when  completed  ;  with  a  score  of  other  questions. 
We  were  in  rather  a  difficult  position  at  the  outset,  for 
we  had  no  idea  how  our  companions  had  fared  who  had 
escaped  with  us.  If  they  had  been,  like  ourselves,  re- 
taken, we  felt  sure  they  had  been  subjected  to  a  similar 
examination,  and  we  knew  their  replies  would  be  taken 
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in  writing,  for  information  and  comparison.  But  we 
took  over  the  responsibility  for  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel,  feeling  sure  that,  if  our  companions  were  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  recaptured,  they  would  also 
take  their   share    of  our  collective  eflfort. 

The  examination  had  not  proceeded  very  far  when 
we  discovered,  by  the  questions  put,  that  our  captors 
were  trying  to  construe  our  escape  into  a  plot,  and  we 
were  somewhat  frightened  in  consequence,  for,  bearing 
in  mind  the  German  martial  law  concerning  prisoners 
of  war,  we  had  some  cause  for  alarm.  This  is  a  docu- 
ment containing  about  fifteen  clauses,  for  the  violation 
of  ten  of  which,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  the  punish- 
ment is  death.  For  infringement  of  the  remaining 
clauses  there  are  periods  of  imprisonment  ranging  from 
a  few  months  to  imprisonment  for  life.  All  these  were 
continually  read  out  to  us  in  the  camps,  several  times 
a  week ;  they  were  also  printed  in  all  the  Allied 
languages,  and  hung  in  conspicuous  places.  It  was  not 
long  before  our  surmise  proved  correct,  for  we  were 
informed  that  the  "  All- Highest "  took  a  very  serious 
view  of  the  case  and  desired  it  to  be  conveyed  to  us 
that,  according  to  martial  law,  we  had  been  guilty  of 
plotting  (there  being  eleven  of  us)  against  the  German 
military  discipline. 

Very  naturally  I  failed  to  see  his  point,  and  in  reply 
I  stated  that,  as  I  understood  the  definition  of  a  plot, 
it  was  necessary  for  those  concel*ned  to  conspire  against 
some  one,  or  something,  but  that  in  our  case  we  had  not 
done  either.  All  our  replies  were  interpreted  to  the 
"  Chief,"  while  the  shorthand  writers  took  them  down. 
I  then  pointed  out  that,  as  prisoners  of  war  in  an 
enemy  country,  we  were  entitled  to  conspire  together 
as  far  as  the  effecting  of  our  liberty  was  concerned  ; 
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and  that  furthermore,  as  soldiers,  it  was  our  first  duty 
to  escape  from  captivity  and  reach  our  own  country 
again  if  an  opportunity  were  afforded  us.  I  then  de- 
sired the  interpreter  to  ask  the  "Chief"  if,  as  British 
soldiers  in  captivity,  we  did  not  reserve  this  right  to 
escape,  as  on  the  other  hand  he,  the  General,  re- 
presenting the  German  military  authorities,  reserved 
the  right  to  adopt  every  means  in  his  power  of  pre- 
venting us. 

He  was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  the  question,  but, 
after  considering  the  point  for  some  moments,  he  re- 
plied that  we  were  quite  justified,  and  that  as  a  soldier 
he  admired  our  effort,  but  that,  as  a  "  German  "  soldier, 
he  had  his  duty  to  perform.  His  answer  to  my  question 
somewhat  surprised  me ;  and  with  an  eye  to  future.events 
I  pressed  home  the  point  that  by  his  admission  the 
charge  against  us  must  fail.  The  questions  then  turned 
to  the  part  played  by  Company  Sergeant-Major 
Grundy,  "  The  Queen's,"  Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment, 
in  the  construction  of  the  tunnel,  and  it  immediately 
occurred  to  us  that,  like  ourselves,  he  had  been  retaken, 
and  that  as  the  senior  N.C.O.  involved,  they  wanted  to 
implicate  him  as  much  as  possible  by  admissions  drawn 
from  us. 

To  explain  the  circumstances  clearly,  Sergeant- 
Major  Grundy  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  responsible  for 
the  maintenance  of  discipline  in  that  block  of  buildings 
we  were  occupying  at  that  time.  He  was  one  of  the 
finest  men  I  have  ever  met,  a  thorough  soldier  of 
the  old  school,  with  over  twenty-one  years'  service  to 
his  credit,  and  there  was  never  an  occasion  while  I  was 
in  captivity  with  him,  both  at  Miinster  H.  Lager  and 
DUlmen,  when,  if  it  were  possible  to  do  a  good  turn  to 
his  fellow-countrymen,   I  ever  knew  him  to  be  lacking. 
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I  only  wish  I  could  say  the  same  of  many  other  N.C.O.'s 
of  the  British  forces  interned,  both  Colonial  troops 
as  well  as  those  belonging  to  the  Home  forces. 

When  the  escape  was  decided  upon,  it  was  agreed, 
for  two  reasons,  to  keep  the  construction  of  the  tunnel 
a  secret  from  him.  In  the  first  place,  had  we  been  dis- 
covered, and  had  it  become  known  that  he  was  con- 
versant with  our  acts,  he  would  have  been  severely 
punished  as  the  senior  N.C.O.  in  charge.  Again,  we 
were  afraid,  seeing  the  risk  we  were  running,  that  he 
might  have  thought  it  to  be  in  oUr  interests  to  order 
us  to  discontinue.  Had  he,  under  the  circumstances, 
issued  such  an  order,  we  should  have  had  no  choice  but 
to  obey.  I  can  honestly  say  that  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  tunnel  until  it  was  completed,  and,  therefore, 
certainly  no  hand  in  its  construction.  But  when 
all  was  ready  he  was  offered  the  opportunity  to  escape 
with  us  ;  and,  like  a  true  "  sport,"  availed  himself  of  it. 

I  stated  these  facts  with  the  preface  that  my  state- 
ments were  not  to  be  regarded  merely  as  a  defence  for 
my  N.C.O.,  but  as  a  truthful  account  of  what  actually 
took  place.  I  think  that  what  I  said  must  have  carried 
the  point,  for  when  we  were  finally  disposed  of,  Company 
Sergeant- Major  Grundy  only  received  the  same  dose  of 
imprisonment  as  the  rest.  Very  guarded  questions 
were  also  put  to  find  out  if  any  assistance  had  been 
given  us  by  the  German  guards,  or  by  civilians  from  out- 
side ;  but  it  goes  without  saying  that,  at  that  date,  they 
all  loved  the  "  Englander  "  too  much,  and  we  knew  it, 
so  the  replies  to  that  series  of  questions  were  in  the 
negative. 

About  this  time  the  proceedings  were  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  one  of  the  shorthand  clerks  being  suddenly 
seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing.      In  the  middle  of 
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it  he  dropped  a  large  black  ruler,  which  made  a  great 
clatter  as  it  fell  to  the  floor.  This  incident  completely 
upset  the  surface  calm  of  the  "  Chief";  he  immediately 
flew  into  a  violent  rage,  and  soundly  rated  the  un- 
fortunate clerk.  This  outburst  did  not  in  the  least 
surprise  us,  for  we  had  been  long  enough  in  the  country 
to  regard  such  scenes  as  a  natural  order  of  things. 
For  it  does  not  matter  to  which  estate  a  man  belongs, 
high  or  low,  bullying  is  the  recognised  symbol  of 
authority  in  Germany. 

When  calm  had  been  restored,  the  examination  took 
a  sudden  turn,  and  to  our  surprise  the  "  Chief"  began 
to  give  us  a  little  news  concerning  the  outside  world. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  about  this  time  (December 
191  5)  Bulgaria  had  recently  entered  on  the  side  of  the 
Germanic  Powers,  and  things  had  gone  hard  with  us 
in  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula.  We  had  heard  many 
rumours,  but,  having  no  newspapers,  we  could  not  tell 
how  matters  stood ;  consequently  we  were  very  much 
interested  when  he  became  communicative.  He  first 
pointed  out  to  us  that  we  had  to  blame  Sir  Edward 
Grey  for  our  present  position,  for  had  it  not  been  for 
his  political  machinations  there  would  have  been  no 
European  war.  Again,  we  were  very  foolish  to 
attempt  to  escape,  as  the  war  would  be  over  in  a  very 
few  months.  Even  if  we  were  successful  in  crossing 
the  frontier  and  reaching  England,  we  should  immedi- 
ately be  sent  to  the  front  again,  as  so  many  men  had 
been  lost,  particularly  at  Gallipoli,  that  our  Government 
were  at  their  wits'  end. 

We  were  also  informed  that  Serbia  and  Monte- 
negro had  been  thoroughly  beaten,  and  might  blame 
Britain  for  their  disasters.  It  was,  therefore,  best  for 
us  to  have  patience  a  little  longer.     We  listened  very 
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patiently  while  this  statement  was  interpreted  to  us ; 
but  my  comrade,  unfortunately,  allowed  it  to  get  on  his 
nerves,  and,  forgetting  for  a  moment  that  everything 
we  said  was  repeated  to  the  "  Chief,"  he  turned  to  the 
interpreter  and  quoted  the  old  familiar  saying,  "  Don't 
make  us  laugh." 

When  his  remark  was  communicated  to  the  "  Chief" 
he  immediately  flew  into  a  rage,  and  administered  to 
my  companion  a  similar  dose  to  that  just  served  out 
to  the  shorthand  clerk.  He  then  passed  sentence  of 
ten  days  No.  i  (dark  cells  and  bread  and  water) 
for  the  unfortunate  remark.  I  ventured  a  remark  on 
behalf  of  my  companion,  pointing  out  that  the  com- 
munications concerning  the  war  had  no  bearing  on  our 
escape ;  and  that  although  we  were  not  in  a  position 
to  refute  what  had  been  told  us,  we  were  still  of  the 
opinion  that  our  country  would  finally  emerge  victorious, 
so  that  my  companion's  remark,  far  from  being  in- 
tended as  insolence,  was  merely  an  expression  of 
disagreement. 

The  "  Chief,"  who  had  recovered  somewhat,  con- 
sidered for  a  few  moments,  and  then  reduced  the 
sentence  to  five  days,  pointing  out  that  he  accepted 
the  explanation,  but  in  future,  if  our  opinions  differed 
from  those  expressed  by  himself,  it  would  be  safer  for 
us  to  keep  our  mouths  shut.  I  may  here  state  that 
my  companion,  after  serving  the  long  term  with  the 
rest  of  us,  had  to  return  to  the  dark  cells  and  complete 
those  five  days. 

The  examination,  on  being  resumed,  took  the  same 
turn  as  before  the  interruption,  and  an  expression  of 
opinion  seemed  to  be  expected  from  us.  I  ventured  a 
few  guarded  remarks.  I  said  that,  as  English  soldiers, 
we  were  always  prepared  to  take  the  risk   in  an  effort 
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to  escape,  and,  if  fortunate  enough  to  reach  our  own 
country,  were  prepared  to  go  where  our  duty  led  us ; 
also,  that  we  did  not  blame  Sir  Edward  Grey  for  our 
present  position,  but  put  it  down  to  the  fortunes  of 
war.  Furthermore,  that  Sir  Edward  Grey,  as  our 
Foreign  Secretary  of  State,  had  only  done  his  duty, 
and,  had  he  done  less,  would  not  have  been  worthy  of 
his  high  position. 

I  may  here  state  that  at  this  time  the  name  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  was  most  obnoxious  to  all  Germans, 
and  I  have  since  wondered  at  the  very  calm  way  in 
which  the  "  Chief"  took  my  remarks.  He  seemed  very 
much  impressed  by  what  I  had  said,  and  lapsed  into  a 
rather  more  amiable  mood,  which  continued  to  the 
end.  I  doubt  very  much  if  he  had  ever  before  had 
any  exchange  of  views  from  men  in  our  position  in 
life,  for  he  was  a  very  exalted  person.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  never  received  any  from  those  of  his  own 
countrymen  holding  rank  similar  to  our  own,  for  they 
in  his  august  presence  would  have  been  so  overcome 
with  fear  and  trembling  that  they  would  have  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  expressing  half  a  dozen  sentences. 

At  last,  from  a  sign  given  by  the  "  Chief,"  we  knew 
that  our  ordeal  was  over,  much  to  our  relief,  for  we 
were  very  weary  and  the  strain  on  our  nerves  had  been 
great.  As  we  turned  between  our  guards  to  leave  his 
presence,  he  stood  to  attention,  eyeing  us  very  closely, 
and  gave  the  military  salute.  We  were  much  sur- 
prised at  this,  but  a  further  surprise  awaited  us,  for  we 
had  barely  gone  a  dozen  yards  when  he  ordered  us  to 
return,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  as  our  escape 
was  too  serious  a  crime  for  him  to  settle  personally, 
we  should  have  to  be  tried  by  the  military  tribunal  at 
Munster   (Westphalia).     Should    several  weeks  elapse 
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before  the  sitting  of  the  court,  we  should  be  kept  in 
close  confinement  at  the  camp,  but  not  in  dark  cells, 
and  that  a  portion  of  our  food-stuffs  sent  from  England, 
"the  bread,  principally,"  would  be  given  us.  We 
should  also  be  allowed  two  hours'  exercise  a  day. 

These  concessions  may  only  seem  very  trifling,  but 
any  one  who  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany 
will  readily  understand  our  joy.  It  occurred  to  me 
that,  having  been  granted  a  portion  of  our  foods  while 
awaiting  trial,  we  might  possibly  be  allowed  to  write 
the  monthly  letter  and  post  cards,  and  I  asked  for  that 
concession  also.  After  some  little  consideration  a 
compromise  was  effected,  permission  being  given  to 
write  the  weekly  post  card. 

We  were  then  marched  to  the  cells  by  our  guards 
for  the  night,  and  although  we  pointed  out  that  we 
had  fasted  from  6  a.m.  and  required  food,  we  were  curtly 
informed  that  it  was  too  late,  it  being  past  ten  o'clock. 
Knowing  only  too  well  the  uselessness  of  argument,  we 
contented  ourselves  with  a  drink  of  water,  and,  arrived  at 
the  cells,  we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  plank  bedstead, 
where  we  were  very  soon  fast  asleep. 
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FIFTY-ONE   DAYS'   IMPRISONMENT 

ALMOST  the  first  sound  that  reached  my  ears 
next  morning  was  the  voices  of  two  or  three 
of  my  comrades  who  had  tried  to  escape  with  me, 
and  I  knew,  alas  !  that  we  had  not  been  the  only  ones 
who  had  failed  to  cross  the  frontier.  I  recognised 
the  voice  of  Private  T.  Walsh  in  the  next  cell  on  my 
right,  and  on  my  left  that  of  Sergeant  W.  Neal.  Soon 
after,  when  the  cell  doors  were  thrown  open  to  enable 
us  to  pass  out  the  two  "  blankets,"  not  allowed  to 
remain  during  the  day,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
us  to  hold  a  few  moments'  conversation. 

I  now  learned  that  three  of  my  companions  had 
arrived  on  the  frontier  the  previous  Friday,  when 
about  4  a.m.  they  were  met  by  a  workman  coming 
from  Holland,  he  being  employed  daily,  like  many 
Dutch  workpeople,  in  the  German  frontier  towns. 
My  companions,  who  did  not  know  their  exact  where- 
abjaaits,  stopped  and  questioned  him,  and  after  he  had 
declared  his  nationality  and  offered  to  help  them  to 
a  place  of  safety  on  neutral  soil,  which  he  gave  them 
to  understand  was  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away, 
they  decided  to  trust  him.  Indeed  they,  poor  fellows, 
had  no  alternative,  for  they  were  quite  done  up  by 
their  long  tramp,  and  felt  sure,  by  the  different  towns 
and  other  landmarks  which  they  had  passed,  that  they 
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could  not  be  very  far  from  their  goal.  Their  con- 
fidence led  to  their  undoing ;  for  after  walking  some 
five  or  six  hundred  yards,  a  bend  in  the  road  brought 
into  view  the  German  frontier  guards  on  duty.  The 
treacherous  guide  gave  a  warning  shout,  ran  from  my 
companions,  and  sheltered  himself  behind  the  protec- 
tion of  the  guards'  loaded  rifles,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  "  present."  The  warning  was  followed 
immediately  by  the  order  of  "  Hands  up,"  and  they 
realised  that,  within  an  ace  of  effecting  their  escape 
from  captivity,  they  had  been  trapped. 

Even  after  the  lapse  of  over  two  years  I  can  find  no 
words  strong  enough  to  express  my  disgust  at  this 
action  of  one  who,  even  if  his  sympathies  were  not 
with  our  own,  should  at  least  have  had  the  common 
decency  to  recognise  that  as  a  neutral  it  was  not  his 
concern  to  deliver  men  fighting  for  their  liberty — ay,  for 
their  very  lives — into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  His 
cowardly  conduct  disgusted  even  one  of  the  German 
soldiers,  although  he  was  pleased  that  my  companions 
had  been  prevented  from  crossing  over.  By  meaning 
gestures  with  his  hands  he  gave  them  to  understand 
that  a  sound  thrashing  should  have  been  the  price 
of  the  other's  treachery.  About  two  months  later, 
this  man  had  the  effrontery  to  apply  to  the  German 
military  authorities  for  a  reward,  but  1  am  most  happy 
to  say  that  he  did  not  receive  it.  After  a  consulta- 
tion at  Diilmen  camp  between  the  Germans  and  my 
companions,  who  denied  any  knowledge  of  him,  the 
reward  was  paid  to  the  German  soldiers. 

When  the  "  blankets "  had  been  carefully  counted 
and  stowed  away,  we  were  ordered  to  sweep  and  tidy 
our  cells  ;  then  conducted  by  an  escort  to  the  lavatories 
for   our   morning  wash.      1    then    learned    that  six   of 
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us  had  been  retaken,  including  Company  Sergeant- 
Major  Grundy  and  Private  Watson.  Poor  old  Watson 
had  not  travelled  very  far,  being  retaken  in  the  town 
of  Dulmen  only  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  camp. 
It  was  his  second  or  third  attempt,  and  I  think  his 
mind  was  unhinged.  He  had  received  very  bad  news 
from  home,  and  was  always  worrying  about  the  young 
children  he  had  left  behind.  It  has  been  my  unfortu- 
nate lot  to  witness  many  such  cases. 

The  morning's  ablutions  over,  we  were  marched 
back  to  our  cells,  and,  to  our  delight,  found  one  or 
two  old  faces,  and  a  steaming  breakfast  ready  waiting 
for  us.  They  had  heard  of  our  arrival  the  night 
before,  and,  getting  "  wind  "  that  we  were  to  be  allowed 
our  own  food,  had  lost  no  time  in  preparing  a  solid 
meal.  It  was  very  cheering  to  see  them  and  have 
a  kind  word,  full  of  sympathy  that  our  efforts  had 
ended  in  failure,  and  with  wishes  for  "better  luck 
next  time."  They  handed  us  the  food ;  the  doors 
of  the  cells  closed  ;  and  we  sat  down  to  take  the  first 
meal  of  those  long,  monotonous  days.  About  i  o  a.m. 
an  unusual  stir  was  heard  outside  in  the  corridor,  the 
doors  were  opened,  and  we  were  ordered  to  parade 
outside  the  building.  A  very  strong  guard  was  present, 
with  a  very  sour-looking  "  Feld  Webel  "  (Sergeant- 
Major)  in  charge. 

The  day  being  Sunday,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  our  unwelcome  presence,  he  would 
have  been  off  duty,  but,  since  we  were  regarded  as 
very  dangerous  characters,  it  had  been  deemed  neces- 
sary to  have  a  very  strong  guard  placed  over  us.  He 
was  not  long  in  showing  his  antipathy  towards  us, 
and,  the  remainder  of  the  guards  taking  their  cue  from 
him,  we  soon   felt  that  we  were  in  for  a  warm  time, 
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Having  given  the  order  to  "  load  magazines,"  which 
was  performed  with  many  angry  gestures  and  glances 
on  the  part  of  our  guard,  he  carefully  placed  them  in 
a  circle  round  us ;  then,  drawing  his  sword  with  many 
a  remark  which  I  could  not  understand  owing  to  my 
limited  knowledge  of  German,  but  which  I  believe 
was  not  very  complimentary,  he  ordered  us  to  march 
so  many  paces  distant  from  each  other  inside  the 
circle  formed  by  our  guards. 

Since  it  was  Sunday,  every  one  was  in  camp,  and 
very  soon  a  large  crowd  of  our  fellow-prisoners  had 
collected  near  the  spot.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  more  than  one  packet  of  cigarettes, 
and  other  "  little  things,"  concealed  among  them,  and 
no  doubt  our  "  Feld  Webel "  had  a  similar  idea,  for 
suddenly,  with  a  great  yell,  he  charged  the  gathered 
crowd  with  his  sword.  Needless  to  say,  they  did  not 
wait  to  feel  the  shock  of  his  mad  onslaught,  but  beat 
a  very  hasty  retreat.  I  may  mention  in  passing  that 
Hun  vigilance  was  not  always  successful  in  prevent- 
ing little  articles  of  comfort  being  passed  us  from  the 
hands  of  our  comrades,  both  French  and  English, 
when  taking  our  daily  exercise. 

When  the  hour  was  up,  we  were  conducted  to  the 
cells,  with  very  little  regret  at  being  rid  of  our 
tormentors,  but  the  hour  in  the  fresh  December  air 
had  done  us  good,  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  tiny  cells 
was  very  foul  and  stuffy.  The  orders  given  by  the 
"Chief"  were  carried  out  during  the  twenty  days  we 
were  awaiting  trial.  Our  companions  in  camp  were 
allowed  to  visit  us  daily  with  food  ;  and  I  here  take 
the  opportunity  of  thanking  all  those  who  were  with 
me  in  Dulmen  camp  during  those  dreary  days  for  all 
those  little  acts  of  kindness,  without  which  things  would 
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have  gone  hardly  with  us.  After  the  midday  meal  we 
were  again  paraded  for  exercise,  and  a  repetition  of  the 
morning's  proceedings  took  place,  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  our  "friend"  the  "  Feld  Webel."  I  was  not 
sorry  when  it  had  ended.  Then  we  were  taken  back 
to  the  cells  and  locked  up  for  the  night. 

About  midnight  I  was  awakened  by  the  arrival  of 
the  remainder  of  our  party.  The  ventilators  on  the 
cell  door  being  open,  I  could  hear  their  voices  plainly, 
and  as  they  were  soundly  cursing  their  bad  luck  in 
being  retaken  generally,  and  the  Germans  and  every- 
thing German  in  particular,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  who  they  were.  My  hopes,  and  those  of 
my  comrades,  that  some  of  our  number  would  be 
successful  in  crossing  over  were  dashed  to  the  ground. 
Having  called  out  and  acquainted  them  that  with  their 
arrival  we  had  all  been  retaken,  I  drew  the  foul- 
smelling,  flimsy  "  blankets "  again  around  me,  with  a 
very  heavy  heart  at  the  defeat  of  our  efforts,  and  in 
spite  of  the  cold  again  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

The  days  followed  each  other  in  dreary  monotony, 
and  as  Christmas  drew  near  I  could  not  help  recalling 
the  previous  Christmas  of  19 14,  spent  in  Munster  I. 
Lager,  Westphalia.  How  we  had  hoped  that  that  first 
Christmas  in  captivity  would  be  our  last !  But  here 
was  another  year  rapidly  passing  away  and  we  were 
still  behind  barbed-wire  and  iron  bars,  a  prison  within 
a  prison,  faced  by  the  prospect  of  worse  days  to  come. 

We  had  been  in  close  confinement  for  about  a  week 
when  our  captors,  realising,  I  suppose,  that  we  did  not 
contemplate  anything  rash,  began  to  relax  things  a 
little.  We  noticed  at  the  daily  exercises  that  there 
were  not  so  many  guards  assembled.  Our  "  friend " 
the  "  Feld  Webel  "  had  disappeared,  and  a  more  amiable 
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N.C.O.  had  taken  his  place.  I  used  to  look  forward 
to  those  two  hours,  for  it  was  most  uncomfortable 
closely  confined  in  a  small,  stuffy,  and  evil-smelling  cell. 

I  was  summoned  one  day  by  the  officers,  and  to  my 
delight  found  that  my  effects — photographs,  letters, 
etc. — taken  from  me  on  the  evening  of  our  recapture, 
had  arrived  safely  at  the  camp.  After  I  had  identified 
them,  I  was  informed  that  they  would  be  stored  and 
returned  to  me  when  I  had  completed  my  term  of 
imprisonment.  I  was  to  some  extent  satisfied,  for  I 
had  given  up  hope  of  ever  seeing  them  again.  Lying 
on  the  table  before  me,  amongst  the  letters  from 
home  and  other  little  trifles  I  greatly  prized,  was  the 
photograph  of  my  youngest  child,  Doris.  She  was 
only  a  few  days  old  when  the  war  broke  out,  so  I  had 
hardly  seen  her.  I  was  at  Miinster  I.  Lager  when  her 
photograph  arrived,  and  I  gave  it  to  a  French  comrade 
to  place  in  a  looking-glass  frame,  he  being  very  clever 
at  that  class  of  work.  My  heart  yearned  to  have  it 
again,  so  I  asked  the  interpreter  who  was  in  attendance 
if  I  might  take  it  to  my  cell.  After  it  had  been 
carefully  examined  to  ensure  that  no  maps  or  messages 
were  contained  in  the  frame,  my  request  was  granted, 
and  I  entered  my  cell  with  a  lighter  heart  than  I  had 
left,  holding  tightly  to  my  prize.  I  had  next  to 
manoeuvre  to  obtain  possession  of  a  nail  with  which 
to  hang  my  picture,  those  articles  not  being  allowed, 
but  when  the  midday  meal  was  brought  that  day 
I  contrived  to  attract  the  attention  of  one  of  our 
comrades  when  the  sentry's  back  was  turned  from  my 
cell  door. 

A  few  words  explaining  what  I  required,  it  was 
arranged  that  a  nail  would  be  brought  over  in  the 
soup,  and  it  duly  arrived  that  way.      Later  on,  taking 
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advantage  of  a  noise  caused  by  the  changing  of  the 
guard,  1  managed,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  my  boots,  to 
fix  the  nail,  and  hung  her  portrait  in  a  position  where 
it  could  not  be  seen  when  the  cell  door  was  open.  I 
had  to  be  careful  that  it  was  not  seen,  for  the  spirit  of 
vindictiveness  on  the  part  of  our  captors  was  very 
marked.  I  knew  that  I  ran  the  risk  of  seeing  the 
photograph  roughly  torn  down  and  destroyed. 

The  cell  I  occupied  was  placed  between  those  of 
Sergeant  W.  Neal  and  Private  T.  Walsh,  and  we  had 
not  been  in  occupation  long  before  we  conceived  a 
plan  to  communicate  with  each  other.  This  was 
absolutely  necessary,  for  it  very  often  happened  that 
one  or  the  other  contrived  to  gain  possession  of  small 
articles  which  we  used  to  share  when  the  communica- 
tion had  been  established.  The  buildings  were  built 
of  wood,  and  had  been  erected  by  prisoner-of-war 
labour — French,  I  think — and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
those  men,  knowing  who  would  be  the  occupants  at  a 
later  date,  had  provided  more  than  one  opening,  easily 
discovered  by  an  observant  person,  so  the  matter  was 
not  such  a  difficult  problem  when  we  had  once  set  to 
work.  The  partitions  between  the  cells  were  of  wood, 
doubled,  with  a  space  about  nine  inches  between,  and 
by  placing  one's  ear  to  the  spot  where  the  boards 
joined  it  was  possible  to  converse  with  one  another. 

We  decided  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  partition  in  each 
cell,  selecting  a  spot  underneath  the  board  that  served 
as  a  bed,  so  as  to  ensure  it  being  out  of  sight  when  the 
cells  were  searched.  Having  no  other  tool  but  our 
spoons,  knives  not  being  allowed,  it  was  very  slow  and 
laborious  work,  but  we  succeeded  at  last,  and  so  were 
enabled  to  converse  more  freely.  These  holes  also 
served  to  pass  articles  one  to  another,  even  hot  tea  ! 
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Our  method  was  as  follows :  It  had  first  to  be 
ascertained  what  type  of  man  might  be  the  sentry 
on  watch  inside  the  passage,  and  if  the  opinion  was 
arrived  at  that  it  was  possible  to  bribe  him,  work 
was  commenced  in  that  direction.  It  may  seem  very 
strange  when  I  say  that  we  were  very  often  able  to 
effect  our  purpose,  not  with  money,  for  we  had  not  that 
means,  but  by  the  aid  of  food. 

There  were  many  men  who  did  guard-duty  over  us 
in  those  days  who  would  close  their  eyes  to  many 
things  for  a  small  tin  of  preserves  or  a  piece  of  bread. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  were  the 
same.  We  had  always  very  carefully  to  weigh  our 
chance,  for  some  were  very  "  windy,"  others  patriotic,, 
with  a  full  sense  of  duty,  while  others  again  were  so 
bitter  against  the  "  Swines  Englanders  "  (English  Pigs),, 
that  you  could  not  have  bought  them  with  a  sack  of 
gold.  But  if  there  was  a  possibility  of  squaring  them, 
then  squared  they  were ;  if  not,  we  went  without,  and 
waited  until  a  more  favourably  disposed  individual 
appeared  on  watch. 

There  was  a  small  stove  at  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
and  after  the  guard  had  been  corrupted,  and  coerced 
to  fetch  a  can  of  water,  one  of  our  number  slipped 
from  his  cell  and  proceeded  to  "  drum  up "  (make  a 
can  of  tea),  the  sentry  on  watch  keeping  a  sharp  look 
out  at  the  door  of  the  building  while  the  operation 
was  being  performed.  The  tea  being  made,  he  retired 
again  to  his  cell,  and  with  the  aid  of  small,  stiff  brown 
paper  sheets  we  spanned  the  nine  inches  that  divided 
the  cells,  and  holding  our  basins  close  to  the  holes  we 
had  cut  in  the  partition  we  were  able  to  pass  a  drink 
one  to  another.  This  nine-inch  partition  between  the 
cells  served   more  than   one   purpose ;   it  served   as   a 
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repository  for  empty  tins,  after  the  contents  had  been 
attended  to ;  also  as  a  kind  of  cold  storage  for  any 
surplus  food-stuffs  that  our  comrades  outside  were 
successful  in  "  wangling  "  to  us  from  time  to  time. 

Referring  again  to  the  methods  adopted  in  over- 
coming the  scruples  of  the  guards,  I  well  remember 
one  evening  after  the  guard  had  been  changed,  we  had 
had  a  very  cross-grained  individual  on  watch  from 
5  p.m.  to  7  p.m.,  there  being  "  nothing  doing  "  during 
those  two  hours.  After  taking  careful  stock  of  the 
new  man,  when  he  examined  the  cells  on  his  taking 
over,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  not  such 
a  bad  sort,  and  I  commenced  operations  between  the 
partition.  I  had  bread  and  other  things  concealed, 
for,  though  we  had  been  given  permission  to  have  a 
portion  of  our  food-stuffs,  there  were  other  things  there 
that  were  not  allowed,  and  you  never  knew  the 
moment  that  the  cell  door  would  be  suddenly  flung 
open,  an  order  given  to  strip,  while  your  clothing  was 
searched  by  armed  guards  outside  in  the  corridor. 
The  cell  itself  was  often  thoroughly  searched  in  the 
meantime,  and  very  often  it  happened  that,  despite 
the  order  given  by  the  "Chief"  that  our  food  be 
allowed  us,  it  was  taken  away,  presumably  for  the  use 
of  those  who  conducted  the  search. 

I  was  busily  engaged  removing  what  I  required 
from  my  "  store "  when  the  cell  door  was  suddenly 
thrown  open,  and  to  my  great  mortification  there 
stood  the  sentry.  I  was  fairly  caught  in  the  act,  but, 
looking  him  straight  in  the  face,  I  read  the  language 
of  the  eyes,  and  knew  immediately  what  course  to 
adopt.  Smiling  down  upon  him — I  was  standing 
upon  the  plank  bedstead — I  proffered  him  the  loaf 
of    bread   I   held   in   my   hand.      It   was   a  surrender, 
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complete  and  absolute,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his 
watch  I  was  left  in  peace. 

When  I  had  finished  my  meal  my  attention  was 
called  by  Private  T.  Walsh  knocking  cautiously  on 
the  partition.  Having  answered  him,  I  placed  my 
ear  to  the  opening  in  the  boards.  He  informed  me 
that  he  had  done  his  best  to  warn  me  before  my  cell 
was  entered  by  the  guard.  It  appeared  that  his  cell 
was  being  visited  when  I  was  engaged  in  removing  my 
"  stock "  from  between  the  partition,  and  the  noise  I 
made  had  attracted  the  guard's  attention.  Tim  had 
called  out  to  me,  but  I  had  not  heard,  and,  hearing 
my  cell  entered,  he  was  alarmed ;  but  I  quickly  re- 
assured him,  and  he  laughed  heartily  when  1  explained 
how  the  difficulty  had  been  overcome. 

About  this  time  clothing  arrived  from  home,  and  it 
could  not  have  come  at  a  more  opportune  time,  for  I 
was  in  a  very  bad  way,  not  having  had  a  change  since 
I  left  the  camp,  and  my  khaki  suit  was  hanging  in 
shreds.  It  also  came  in  very  useful  at  nights,  for  the 
cells  were  terribly  cold,  and  scarcely  any  warmth 
could  be  obtained  from  the  two  wretched  "  blankets  " 
served  out  to  us.  Besides  being  filthily  dirty,  they 
were  small  and  very  thin. 

To  return  again  to  our  little  cell  flat,  I  cannot  pass 
on  without  mentioning  a  French  soldier  who  occupied 
the  cell  next  to  Private  Tim  Walsh.  He,  like  our- 
selves, in  company  with  a  comrade,  had  effected,  his 
escape,  and  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  frontier 
before  being  recaptured.  He  had  a  most  thrilling 
experience  after  he  had  been  retaken.  While  waiting 
for  an  escort  to  conduct  him  back  to  the  German 
frontier  town  where  the  guard  was  billeted,  he  asked 
permission  to  be  allowed  to  leave  the  guard-room.     He 
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had  noted  how  the  back  garden  faced  towards  the 
Dutch  frontier,  only  a  few  hundred  yards  away,  and 
had  determined  that,  having  come  so  far  and  suffered 
so  much,  he  would  make  a  final  plunge  for  liberty, 
even  though  his  final  effort  might  end  in  a  Hun 
bullet  launching  him  into  eternity.  Reaching  the 
garden,  regardless  of  what  might  happen,  he  made 
his  plunge.  Jumping  a  low  wall,  he  soon  reached  the 
cover  of  a  small  wood,  where  he  was  quickly  hidden 
from  view ;  and  although  both  guards  emptied  the 
contents  of  their  magazines  in  his  direction  he  escaped 
them  without  suffering  a  scratch. 

Continuing  his  way  north,  he  decided  to  go  on  in 
that  direction  for  another  two  nights.  Although  feel- 
ing pretty  certain  he  was  on  neutral  soil,  he  was 
afraid  to  be  seen,  in  case  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
some  one  who,  while  pretending  to  befriend  him, 
would  finally  hand  him  back  to  the  Hun  military 
authorities.  This  poor  fellow  actually  walked  across 
a  strip  of  Dutch  territory,  about  ten  miles  wide,  where 
at  any  time  he  might  have  found  rest  and  friends. 
Then,  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  his  escape  from 
under  the  rifles  of  the  guards,  he  was  retaken  in  a 
small  German  village,  only  some  five  hundred  yards 
from  the  frontier.  He  had  been  on  neutral  soil  for 
about  two  days,  and  did  not  know  it.  Could  the 
fates  have  been  harder  on  any  poor  mortal  ? 

With  regard  to  our  French  comrade,  it  was  not  long 
before  a  communication  was  established  between  the 
cell  occupied  by  himself  and  Private  "  Tim."  After 
removing  the  top  board  of  the  partition  in  each  cell, 
they  were  able  to  converse  freely,  and  later  on  managed 
to  construct  a  draught-board,  with  which  they  wiled 
away  the    hours   playing   draughts  and  chess,  having 
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constructed  the  different  pieces  from  wood  smuggled 
into  the  cells.  Another,  and  very  useful,  method  of 
passing  the  time  that  was  adopted  by  them  was 
learning  each  other's  language.  At  a  later  date, 
finding  myself  sharing  a  cell  with  a  French  soldier,  I 
too  passed  many  a  pleasant  hour,  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  most  irksome,  in  a  similar  manner. 

A  day  or  two  before  Christmas  we  were  suddenly 
ordered  to  leave  our  cells  and  fall  in  outside.  Here 
we  found  lined  up  several  of  our  fellow-prisoners,  in- 
cluding French  and  Russian,  who  had  been  sentenced 
to  varying  numbers  of  days'  imprisonment  for  minor 
offences  committed  in  the  camp.  The  interpreter  who 
arrived,  to  our  astonishment  and  great  delight,  informed 
us  that  instructions  had  been  received  from  Miinster, 
Westphalia,  that  we  were  not  to  be  sent  there  for  trial, 
as  the  Commandant  of  the  camp  was  to  dispose  of  us 
in  the  ordinary  way.  This  apparently  had  been  done, 
for  he  proceeded  to  inform  us  that  we  should  consider 
ourselves  extremely  lucky,  as  we  had  only  been  awarded 
thirty-one  days  No.  i  by  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  camp.  I  here  confess  I  entirely  agreed  with  him, 
for  there  was  not  one  but  thought  that  we  should 
receive  a  stiff  term.  I,  indeed,  never  expected  to 
receive  less  than  six  months.  It  had  been  decided 
to  remove  us  to  another  part  of  the  camp  to  serve 
our  term,  so  that  the  cells  might  be  used  by  the 
short-timers,  and  we  were  entirely  isolated  from  the 
remainder  of  our  fellows.  Fortunately  for  us  at  that 
time  there  were  no  other  cells  available,  although  I 
heard  that  this  deficiency  of  accommodation  was  pro- 
vided for  at  a  later  date.  We  were  taken  to  the  very 
same  barbed-wire  enclosure  from  which  we  had  effected 
our  escape,  the  huts  having  been  vacated  since  we  left. 
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We  were  placed  in  one  of  the  small  rooms  used 
generally  as  a  workshop ;  it  was  about  nine  feet  square 
and  seven  feet  high.  We  were  fourteen  in  this  tiny 
chamber,  three  additional  men  having  arrived  to  serve  a 
term  of  fourteen  days,  and  later  two  more  were  added, 
bringing  the  total  to  sixteen.  The  place  had  been 
specially  prepared  for  our  reception,  strong  barbed-wire 
being  placed  at  the  window,  while  sentries  were  posted 
inside  and  outside.  We  were  also  informed  that  night, 
by  one  of  the  guards  inside — he  was  a  German  Pole, 
so  he  informed  us,  with  sympathies  anything  but 
German — that  two  guards  were  posted  underneath  the 
building.  Tapping  his  rifle  significantly,  he  gave  us 
to  understand  that  it  would  be  most  foolish  on  our 
part  to  attempt  anything  rash.  Needless  to  say,  with 
four  of  them  in  attendance,  we  did  not,  but  several 
nights  we  amused  ourselves,  every  five  or  ten  minutes, 
by  imitating  the  sawing  of  boards,  which  never  failed 
to  bring  the  dark  outline  of  the  guard  close  up  to  the 
window.  1  can  well  imagine  the  eagerness  of  the  two 
"  gentlemen  "  underneath,  with  rifles  lifted  and  fingers 
on  the  triggers,  peering  into  the  darkness,  waiting  for 
one  of  us  to  descend  underneath  the  building,  to  have 
a  pot  shot  at  us.  But,  thanks  to  our  friend  the  Pole, 
forewarned  was  forearmed.  But  for  his  timely  warning 
a  further  attempt  would  have  been  made,  for  it  was 
discussed,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  would  have 
ended  fatally  for  some  of  us. 

Christmas  Day  arrived,  and  we  were  not  forgotten  by 
our  comrades  outside.  As  a  result  of  their  efforts,  we 
were  permitted  to  write  a  post  card  home,  with  which 
concession  we  were  very  pleased,  as  communications 
home  never  arrived  for  several  weeks,  and  had  our 
comrades  not  moved  on  our  behalf,  over  two  months 
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would  have  elapsed  without  a  line,  which  would  have 
meant  great  anxiety  to  our  families.  The  day  was 
not  allowed  to  pass  without  our  enjoying  the  pleasure 
of  a  smoke,  and  although  the  efforts  to  provide  us  with 
the  fragrant  weed  failed  in  the  morning,  we  were  able 
to  arrange  where  the  cigarettes  and  tobacco  would  be 
hidden  when  the  daily  issue  of  bread  was  brought  us 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  holiday  passed  without  any  untoward  incident, 
as  our  captors  were  enjoying  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances,  and,  meanwhile, 
leaving  us  to  ourselves.  One  Boche,  however,  who 
was  on  duty  outside  on  Boxing  night,  could  not  allow 
his  two  hours'  watch  to  pass  without  showing  his 
special  regard  towards  us.  A  concert  was  in  progress 
over  in  the  large  camp,  and,  judging  by  the  sounds  that 
reached  us,  the  boys  were  making  the  best  of  it  and 
having  a  good  time.  I  suppose  this  somewhat  upset 
the  guard's  nerves,  for  when  one  of  our  number  ap- 
proached the  window,  with  a  savage  snarl  he  thrust  his 
bayonet  through  the  barbed-wire,  shattering  the  glass. 
Fortunately  for  our  comrade,  the  rifle  jammed  and  he 
received  no  injury,  but  it  was  a  very  near  thing.  As 
the  weather  was  bitterly  cold,  the  room,  owing  to  the 
broken  panes,  was  very  soon  like  an  ice-well,  but  we 
took  care  not  to  approach  that  window  to  improve 
matters  until  he  had  been  relieved  off  watch. 

We  had  not  been  confined  many  days  before  life 
was  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  the  vermin  with 
which  we  were  soon  covered.  No  facilities  were  pro- 
vided us  to  keep  clean,  and  except  in  the  morning, 
when  the  water  was  not  frozen,  not  one  of  us  had  any 
opportunity  for  a  wash  until  our  sentence  had  been 
completed.      The  straw  mattress  given  us  every  fourth 
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night  was,  literally  speaking,  "  walking  alive " ;  but 
our  ribs  were  so  sore  through  lying  on  the  hard  boards 
day  and  night,  for  there  were  no  stools  or  forms 
allowed  us,  that  we  used  them  as  the  nights  came 
round,  though  sleep  upon  them  was  out  of  the  question. 
It  was  to  be  my  lot  later  on  to  have  a  further  experi- 
ence of  this  kind,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it 
is  regarded  by  the  Hun  military  authorities  as  part 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  ;  for  directly  your  time  is  up 
a  bath  is  allowed,  all  clothing  examined,  and  what  is 
not  burned  is  fumigated,  while  access  is  given  to  other 
things  necessary  for  cleanliness  and  health,  before  you 
are  again  fit  to  mix  with  your  fellows. 

Time  drifted  slowly  on  as  the  year  1 9 1 5  drew  to 
a  close,  day  following  day  in  dreary  monotony.  We 
did  our  best  to  comfort  each  other,  sharing  whatever 
came  our  way,  recounting  to  each  other  stories  and 
experiences,  gathered  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
during  our  Service  career.  There  were  stories  from 
India,  Africa,  China,  Strait  Settlements ;  in  fact,  there 
was  hardly  a  place  where  our  flag  is  unfurled  that 
had  not  been  visited  by  one  of  our  number.  The 
Army  and  Navy  of  Old  England  were  both  represented 
in  that  foul-smelling  den,  I  having  the  honour  to 
represent  the  Senior  Service,  and  in  the  telling  of 
those  stories,  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  a  Service  man, 
our  sufferings  were  partly  forgotten. 

19 1 6  dawned,  and  with  it  came  renewed  hopes. 
I  remember  on  that  New  Year's  morning  earnestly 
praying  that  before  the  year  just  born  was  ended, 
the  war  would  be  over  and  I  should  be  again  united 
in  my  own  land  with  those  I  dearly  loved  and  who 
were  longing  for  my  return.  Early  in  the  year  our 
numbers  began  to  be  reduced,  for,  as  the  cells  outside 
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became  empty,  we  were  taken  and  placed  in  them, 
the  N.C.O.'s  being  first.  This  made  things  a  little 
more  comfortable  for  those  who  were  left.  I  was  not 
removed,  and  with  two  others  finished  by  sentence 
in  that  place,  but  I  should  have  been  better  pleased 
had  I  been  left  to  complete  my  time  in  the  cells,  for 
they  were  preferable  to  that  filthy  hole  in  which  we 
languished  for  so  many  dreary  weeks. 

The  day  of  our  release  came  round  at  last,  and  after 
we  had  been  conducted  to  the  bath,  and  had  rid 
ourselves  of  our  filthy  clothing,  the  "  boys,"  knowing 
the  very  hour  we  were  coming  out,  were  there  to  meet 
us,  with  everything  we  required.  We  entered  the 
camp  and  again  mixed  with  our  comrades.  Thanks 
to  kind  friends  at  home,  there  was  plenty  of  good 
English  food  awaiting  us,  and  in  a  very  few  hours 
the  misery  of  the  past  two  months  was  forgotten,  and 
I  looked  forward  to  a  little  rest  and  peace.  But  I  was 
not  left  in  peace  very  long. 
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TRANSFERRED   TO    A    MUNITION   WORKS 
(DORTMUND,    RHINELAND) 

I  HAD  been  released  about  two  days  when  I  was 
suddenly  sent  for  and  informed  that  I  must  be 
ready  to  leave  the  camp  in  half  an  hour.  I  had 
barely  time  to  gather  my  few  things  together,  and 
was  given  no  opportunity  of  seeing  any  of  my 
particular  friends  to  say  good-bye.  In  company  with 
about  a  dozen  others,  I  was  hustled  out  of  the  camp 
between  armed  guards,  bound  I  knew  not  where. 
About  8  p.m.  we  arrived  at  Friedrichsfeld  Camp 
(Rhineland),  from  which  place  I  finally  effected  my 
escape ;  but  there  was  a  lot  to  happen  between  this 
night  of  my  first  arrival  and  the  night  when  that 
happy  event  took  place.  I  did  not  remain  here  many 
days ;  but,  before  being  again  removed,  I  met  several 
men  who  arrived  at  the  camp  in  small  parties,  all  of 
whom  had  some  knowledge  of  the  engineering  trade, 
and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  party  was  being 
formed  to  send  to  one  of  their  industrial  centres.  Our 
surmise  proved  correct. 

Early  in  February  a  party  of  about  fifty,  including 
French,  Belgian,  and  Russian,  were  sent  from  the 
camp,  I  among  them.  No  one  had  any  idea  where 
we  were  going,  and,  although  we  made  inquiries, 
found  no  Hun  disposed  to  tell   us.      After  a  few  hours 
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in  the  train  we  arrived  at  the  town  of  Dortmund, 
where  we  were  ordered  to  dismount,  and  found  a 
strong  escort  awaiting  us.  Formed  up  outside  the 
station,  we  were  carefully  counted,  and,  with  a  mounted 
officer  at  our  head,  started  our  walk  across  the  town. 
How  the  people  stared  that  morning  !  It  was  rather 
a  new  experience  to  me,  for  up  to  that  time  I  had 
not  moved  much  about  the  country.  But  I  learned 
afterwards  that  a  display  of  prisoners  marched  across 
their  industrial  towns  was  a  ruse,  often  resorted  to 
by  the  authorities,  with  the  idea  of  creating  an 
impression  among  the  workpeople,  and  leading  them 
to  believe  that  fresh  batches  of  prisoners  had  been 
taken  from  the  different  battlefields. 

I  know  this  to  be  the  case  from  conversations  I 
had  with  German  workmen  in  the  munition  works 
where  I  was  placed  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
of  us  had  been  taken  in  19 14,  and  the  most  recently 
captured  amongst  us  was  Lance-Corporal  W.  Leask, 
lOth  Battalion  Seaforth  Highlanders,  who  was  shot 
right  through  the  lungs,  on  Hill  70,  at  the  battle 
of  Loos,  25th  September  191 5.  In  contradicting  the 
statements  made  regarding  the  time  of  our  capture, 
we  surprised  the  workpeople  very  much,  but  after 
they  were  convinced,  I  heard  what  I  was  to  hear  many 
times,  their  expression  of  opinion  that  the  newspapers 
were  misleading  them. 

After  tramping  across  the  principal  streets  of  the 
town  we  finally  arrived  at  the  works,  and  found  every- 
thing in  readiness  to  receive  us.  I  will  here  relate 
the  system  under  which  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany 
are  worked  in  connection  with  their  industries.  In 
the  first  place,  N.C.O.'s,  of  the  rank  of  full  corporal 
and   above,  were  not  compelled    to   perform    tasks   of 
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any  kind,  but  this  applied  only  to  the  British  Army. 
In  the  French,  Belgian,  and  Russian  armies  only  the 
rank  of  sergeant  and  above  were  excepted,  the  reason 
being  that  Britain  recognises  their  equivalent  rank 
of  corporal,  while  the  Governments  of  pur  Allies  do 
not.  When  factories,  mines,  stone  quarries,  and  other 
branches  of  industry  required  prisoner-of-war  labour, 
an  arrangement  was  arrived  at  between  the  principals 
of  the  firms  and  the  Government,  whereby  the  required 
number  of  men  was  forwarded  on  from  the  different 
concentration  camps.  Armed  guards  were  also  furnished 
with  each  batch  of  prisoners,  and  the  firms  remunerated 
the  Government  for  the  services  of  each  man.  In 
addition,  they  had  to  provide  all  that  was  necessary 
in  housing  and  feeding ;  to  pay  "  wages "  and  find 
medical  attendance.  The  guards  detailed  for  duty 
had  also  to  be  provided  for,  so  the  Government  was 
not  only  relieved  of  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
the  men  hired  out,  but  a  very  reliable  source  of 
revenue  was  created  by  the  transaction. 

In  connection  with  this  system,  great  hardships  were 
inflicted  upon  prisoners  of  war,  for  it  can  be  readily 
understood  that  firms  employing  prisoner-of-war  labour 
did  not  do  so  at  a  loss.  It  was  here  that  the 
slave-driving  of  unfortunate  men  came  into  operation. 
The  guards  were  provided  with  good  food  in  comparison 
with  what  they  received  when  in  the  large  camps ; 
their  hours  of  duty  were  considerably  shorter  and  less 
irksome,  so  they  were  very  careful  that  good  reports 
concerning  the  prisoners  of  \var  under  their  charge 
were  sent  to  headquarters.  To  ensure  such  reports, 
they  spared  no  pains  to  get  into  the  good  books  of 
the  management.  Especial  care  was  taken  that  the 
smallest    possible    percentage  was    absent  from    work 
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through  sickness,  and  many  a  poor  devil  have  I  seen 
driven  into  the  factories  at  the  bayonet's  point  in  spite 
of  his  protests  that  he  was  unfit  for  work. 

Even  when  you  were  successful  in  getting  excused 
a  day's  work  by  the  doctor,  life  was  made  unbearable 
by  the  petty  tyranny  of  the  guard,  not  actually  on 
duty  in  the  works.  There  was  never  any  mistake  ;  they 
were  always  on  duty  when  the  harassing  of  prisoners 
of  war  was  concerned.  You  might  be  ill,  and  just  have 
stretched  your  aching  limbs  upon  the  bed,  when  the 
harsh  voice  of  one  of  them  would  grate  upon  your  ears. 
Protest  you  might,  but  it  would  be  in  vain.  With  a 
yell  of,  "  Rouse,  rouse  "  (Get  up),  "  Swine  Englander  " 
(English  Pig),  you  were  compelled  to  drag  your  aching 
body  from  off  the  bed.  If  you  did  not,  the  butt-end 
or  jackboot  would  be  your  portion.  Then  you  followed 
your  tormentor  to  perform  some  task  or  other,  which 
generally  kept  you  occupied  until  the  working  party 
returned  from  the  factory. 

We  found  on  our  arrival  a  party  of  our  countrymen 
who  had  been  there  for  some  months,  and  the  news  we 
gleaned  from  them  confirmed  our  suspicions  that  we 
had  arrived  at  one  of  the  large  munition  centres.  We 
were  fully  equipped  that  afternoon  with  working 
clothes,  and  at  6  a.m.  next  morning  were  marched 
into  the  factory.  I  had  never  before  been  in  such  huge 
works.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  acres  it  covered,  but 
the  size  of  it  will  be  more  readily  understood  when  I 
state  that,  on  the  night  of  our  escape  (we  left  at  7 
p.m.),  it  was  past  midnight  before  we  were  clear  of  its 
boundaries.  I  was  put  to  work  round  a  shearing- 
machine  with  Lance-Corporal  W.  Leask,  Seaforth 
Highlanders,  and  we  commenced  an  acquaintance 
which  lasted  until    October,  when    he  was  sent  away 
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from  Munster  II.  Lager,  Westphalia.  I  have  great 
hopes  of  meeting  him  again  when  the  war  is  over. 
There  were  four  Germans  working  round  the  machine — 
a  mechanic  and  three  labourers — the  particular  work 
being  plate-shearing  for  bridge-building. 

Both  my  companion  and  I  had  a  very  good  know- 
ledge of  the  work.  He  was  an  engineer  by  trade, 
while,  since  leaving  the  Service,  I  had  always  followed 
that  class  of  work.  But  before  we  had  been  in  that 
workshop  half  an  hour  we  had  made  up  our  minds  that 
the  time  we  stayed  would  be  very  short.  My  com- 
panion had  served  his  apprenticeship  in  one  of  the 
shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde,  and  I  remember 
his  remark,  that  if  he  remained  working  with  Huns, 
assisting  them  to  turn  out  material  to  be  used  against 
our  armies,  his  conscience  would  never  allow  him  to 
set  foot  in  a  British  machine-shop  again.  Needless  to 
say,  I  shared  his  views.  Next  day  we  noticed  that  one 
of  the  labourers  had  been  withdrawn  from  the  machine, 
and  we  found  out  later  that  he  was  working  directly 
on  munitions  in  another  workshop,  only  a  few  yards 
away. 

On  the  third  day,  thinking  we  had  been  fully 
initiated  into  the  technical  side  of  the  business,  they 
had  taken  away  the  three  men  from  the  machine, 
whom  we  had  found  on  our  introduction ;  but  our 
minds  were  made  up :  they  would  have  to  be  brought 
back,  if  we  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  before  very 
long.  The  old  mechanic  whom  we  worked  with  was 
not  such  a  bad  sort  as  Germans  go.  He  had  several 
sons  serving  at  the  war,  and  I  think  he  had  lost  two ; 
but  he  was  not  vindictive  towards  us,  and  although  he 
felt  the  loss  of  his  two  boys  very  much,  he  never 
wreaked  his  spite  on  us.     We  learned  from  him  many 
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interesting  things  concerning  the  economic  conditions 
under  which  they  were  living  at  that  time.  He  was 
very  sincere,  and  gave  us  to  understand  that  the 
necessities  of  life  were  very  short,  and  the  workpeople 
very  hard  pressed,  especially  the  children  and  old  folk. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  was  in  the  winter 
of  1 9 1 6,  and  I  can  vouch  for  it,  not  only  from  what  he  told 
us,  but  from  what  we  gleaned  from  others,  and  from  the 
sights  we  saw  in  the  streets,  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
masses  must  have  been  very  great.  Since  we  were  only 
human,  we  could  not  help  pitying  their  haggard  faces, 
and  hungry  looks,  when  at  meal-times  we  displayed  our 
food  sent  from  England.  I  am  certain  that,  if  eyes 
could  have  devoured  food,  there  would  have  been  many 
days  when  we  should  have  had  to  go  without ! 

Our  great  fear  at  this  time  was  that  of  being  trans- 
ferred to  another  part  of  the  works,  and  placed  directly 
on  munitions.  If  that  had  happened,  we  had  firmly 
resolved,  come  what  might,  we  would  refuse  to  go ;  but 
a  change  of  that  kind  would  have  upset  all  our  plans, 
for  there  is  no  doubt  we  should  have  been  in  for  a 
severe  handling,  which  might  have  ended  in  hospital, 
or  something  of  a  like  kind,  and  we  did  not  want  to 
be  removed  altogether  from  the  works.  Rumours  were 
current  that  a  night-shift  of  prisoners  was  to  be  put  on 
the  following  week,  and  it  was  our  hopes  to  be  included, 
for  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  escape  would  occur  during  the  night.  It  was 
far  easier  to  get  away  from  the  works  than  from  the 
small  lager  in  which  we  lived  and  slept. 

On  Saturday  night  the  names  of  men  detailed  for 
night-shifts  were  read  out,  and  we  found  we  were  not 
included.  We  debated  the  possibility  of  being  detailed 
for  the  second  week,  but  as  that  would  have  necessitated 
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a  further  week's  work,  we  finally  decided  to  effect  our 
escape  from  the  lager  during  the  week-end.  The  works 
were  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  and 
the  lager  was  attached  to  the  works ;  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  prevent  an  escape.  The  place  was 
surrounded  by  fencing  ten  feet  high,  on  top  of  which 
angle  iron  bars  had  been  placed.  Strong  barbed -wire 
had  been  stretched  across  the  bars,  which  were  made 
to  turn  inwards,  and  the  rows  of  wire  were  very  close 
together.  It  would  have  been  suicide  on  our  part  to 
attempt  scaling  the  fence,  so  we  carefully  looked  round 
for  another  way.  Sunday  dinner-time  arrived,  and 
still  an  outlet  had  to  be  found.  The  place  being 
so  small,  you  were  no  sooner  outside  the  wooden 
building  in  which  you  slept  than  you  came  in  full 
view  of  the  armed  guards,  four  of  whom  were  always 
on  watch. 

In  discussing  the  situation  at  dinner  we  were  joined 
by  Private  R.  Sowman  ("Darky"),  ist  Battalion  Wilt- 
shire Regiment.  He  was  included  in  the  party,  and 
to  him  is  due  the  initial  step  which  led  to  our  escape 
that  evening.  He  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  early 
days  of  the  retreat  from  Mons.  While  engaged  in 
driving  a  supply  wagon  he  was  blown  up  by  a  shell 
and  badly  wounded.  His  hors6  was  killed,  the 
creature's  body  falling  on  both  his  legs,  and  he  lay  for 
two  days  unable  to  move,  with  the  battle  raging  all 
around  him,  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  our 
own  trenches.  When  our  troops  retired,  he  was 
picked  up  by  the  Huns  and  removed  to  hospital, 
where  he  lay  for  many  weeks  suffering  from  com- 
pound fracture  of  both  legs,  but  he  slowly  recovered 
the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  finally  was  transferred  to 
Germany.  During  our  long  tramp  towards  the 
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frontier  he  suffered  very  much  as    the   result   of  the 
injuries  to  his  legs. 

When  he  had  decided  to  accompany  us,  he  left 
Leask  and  me  seated  at  the  table,  saying  he  would  have 
a  cruise  round  to  discover  a  possible  way  out.  He 
was  not  away  long,  returning  with  his  face  wreathed 
in  smiles.  He  very  soon  explained  that  a  way  out 
had  been  found.  As  I  have  already  explained,  it  was 
impossible  to  break  out  over  the  barbed-wires  ;  the  only 
other  ways  were  through  the  gates,  one  of  which  led 
into  the  main  street,  the  other  into  the  works.  Both 
were  guarded,  so  that  was  impossible.  There  was 
only  one  other  plan  left  us,  that  of  making  a  hole 
under  the  fencing  sufficiently  large  for  us  to  crawl 
through.  This  way  had  been  made  very  difficult 
by  sinking  the  boards  deep  into  the  ground  and 
piling  the  earth  high  both  inside  and  outside  the 
lager. 

This  way  out  having  occurred  to  the  mind  of 
"  Darky,"  he  had  taken  a  constitutional  stroll  to  think 
the  matter  over,  and,  if  possible,  to  find  a  weak  spot 
in  the  de-"  fences."  The  lager  was  oblong  ;  at  the  top 
end  a  convenience  had  been  built,  behind  which  a 
space  about  ten  yards  extended  to  the  fencing.  This 
space  was  used  to  store  barrows,  shovels,  and  other 
working  gear,  and  was  entered  by  a  small  gate.  This 
gate,  which  was  protected  by  barbed-wire,  was  always 
kept  locked.  The  bottom  was  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground,  but  two  rows  of  wire  had  been  placed  across 
the  opening,  fastened  on  either  side  by  long  staples 
driven  into  the  wooden  uprights.  The  door  of  the 
convenience,  which  opened  outwards,  completely  hid 
this  gate,  and  the  favourable  circumstance  was  noticed 
by  "  Darky "  during  his   walk    round.      Any   one    ap- 
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preaching  the  spot  during  daylight  would  have  been 
immediately  observed  by  the  two  guards.  But  those 
staples  had  to  be  withdrawn  before  night — and  inside 
of  five  minutes  the  job  was  accomplished. 

Entering  the  building  occupied  by  us,  "  Darky " 
collected  several  garments  that  were  hung  up  to 
dry.  He  walked  round  the  lager  with  them  in  his 
arms,  being  very  careful  that  he  was  observed  by 
the  guards  on  duty.  At  last  he  approached  the 
gate,  and  proceeded  to  hang  the  clothing  on  the 
barbed-wire.  He  was  scrutinised  by  the  guards  for 
a  few  moments,  but  apparently  did  not  rouse  any 
suspicion,  and,  observing  that  he  was  not  watched, 
with  a  stiff  piece  of  iron  he  was  not  long  in  removing 
the  staples  from  one  side  of  the  gate.  It  would  not 
have  been  wise  to  leave  the  wire  trailing  on  the  ground, 
so  the  staples  were  loosely  inserted  in  the  holes  from 
which  they  had  been  withdrawn,  the  end  of  the  wire 
being  passed  through  them. 

The  job  being  completed,  he  hurried  back  and 
informed  us.  We  then  decided  to  make  the  effort 
that  night,  and  left  the  "  dining-room  "  to  complete  our 
plans.  The  first  thing  necessary  was  a  tool  to  enable 
us  to  dig  our  way  out.  A  shovel  was  out  of  the 
question,  for  in  making  the  hole  one  would  have  to  lie 
flat  on  the  ground.  We  finally  secured  a  piece  of  iron 
about  one  foot  six  inches  long,  which,  when  bent  about 
six  inches  from  the  end,  made  a  first-rate  scraper,  and 
was,  besides,  easy  to  hide  when  walking  past  the  guard. 
The  distance  from  Dortmund  to  the  frontier  being 
about  sixty  miles,  we  were  very  careful  to  conceal  about 
our  clothing  as  much  food  as  possible,  and,  thanks  to 
our  relatives  and  friends  in  England,  we  had  at  that 
time  a  fairly  good  stock. 
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About  6  p.m.  all  was  ready,  and,  some  of  the  boys 
having  made  tea,  we  sat  down  to  take  a  meal  before 
embarking  upon  our  perilous  journey.  I  had  been 
fortunate  enough  during  the  few  days  I  was  at 
Friedrichsfeld  Camp  to  provide  myself  with  a  small 
brass  compass,  also  an  electric  pocket-torch,  and  these 
I  withdrew  from  their  hiding-place  a  few  moments 
before  our  departure.  It  being  now  quite  dark,  with 
one  of  our  boys  on  guard  at  the  door  leading  into 
that  part  of  the  building  which  we  occupied,  and  a 
French  comrade  keeping  watch  on  the  door  leading  to 
our  captors'  apartment,  we  quickly  dressed  ourselves. 
Then,  armed  with  our  scraper,  we  left  the  building, 
allowing  a  few  minutes  to  elapse  between  the  departure 
of  each,  to  prevent  rousing  suspicion  regarding  our 
movements, 

A  most  important  factor  that  assisted  us  was  the 
German  love  of  music.  There  happened  to  be  one  or 
two  amongst  us  who  played  the  flute  and  mandoline, 
and  it  was  decided  when  we  left  the  building  to  "  strike 
up  the  band,"  with  a  view  to  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  guards  outside.  With  the  assistance  of  a  few 
mouth  organs  they  created  a  very  respectable  din,  ably 
led  by  an  old  pal  of  mine,  a  London  boy,  Wilson  by 
name,  a  corporal  in  the  Middlesex  Regiment.  I  met  him 
again  at  Mlinster  some  time  later,  and  many  a  laugh 
we  had  together  regarding  the  ruse  adopted  that  night. 
He  assured  me  that  it  acted  very  well,  both  guards  on 
duty  gathering  round  the  window  opposite  to  which 
the  "  band  "  was  seated,  little  dreaming  that  what  they 
were  witnessing  was  only  a  side-show,  put  on  for 
their  particular  benefit,  while  the  real  play  was  being 
performed  only  a  few  feet  away. 

I  was  the  last  to  leave,  and  when  I  arrived  on  the 
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scene  of  action  "  Darky  "  was  already  on  the  other  side 
of  the  gate.  Leask  was  not  long  in  following  him. 
I  well  remember  the  look  of  blank  surprise  on  the 
face  of  a  Russian  soldier  when  he  saw  him  disappear 
round  the  door  of  the  convenience,  but  he  "  tumbled  " 
in  a  moment  to  what  was  happening,  and,  with  a 
knowing  wink  in  my  direction,  went  off  towards  the  living 
quarters.  The  coast  being  clear,  I  crawled  under  the 
gate,  and,  replacing  the  wires,  joined  my  two  com- 
panions. A  very  unpleasant  surprise  now  confronted 
us ;  we  had  expected  to  find  the  space  beyond  the 
gate  in  total  darkness,  but  right  in  the  centre  a  large 
electric  light  had  been  placed,  and  every  movement  of 
our  bodies  caused  the  shadows  to  be  thrown  on  the 
fencing  facing  us.  The  lager  was  also  surrounded  by 
tall  buildings,  from  whose  windows  we  could  have 
easily  been  seen.  Had  the  alarm  been  given,  I 
am  certain  that  these  memoirs  of  mine  would  never 
have  been  written.  Had  we  been  aware  of  the  pres- 
ence of  that  light,  we  should  never  have  taken  the 
risk,  but,  as  we  had  got  so  far,  there  was  no  turning 
back. 

I  forget  now  who  took  the  lead  across  the  open 
ground  between  us  and  the  fencing,  but  I  think  it 
was  "  Darky,"  while  Leask  and  I  crouched  low  on  the 
ground.  I  shall  never  forget  those  few  minutes  when 
we  lay  huddled  in  the  glare,  watching  our  brave  com- 
rade hacking  at  the  hard  soil  with  all  his  might. 
After  working  for  some  minutes  he  regained  us,  with 
the  news  that  the  hole  was  about  half-way  through, 
and  Leask  immediately  crawled  over  to  continue  the 
digging'  The  anxious  moments  went  slowly  by,  and 
presently  our  straining  eyes  were  rewarded  by  the  sight 
of  his  legs  disappearing  from  sight.     But  no,  he  was 
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not  through,  being  rather  stoutly  built.  He  was  forced 
to  squirm  his  way  back  and  enlarge  the  hole.  He 
disappeared  again  at  last,  and  after  waiting  a  few 
moments  we  crawled  through  the  hole  and  very  soon 
joined  him  on  the  other  side. 
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ONCE  outside  the  lager,  we  lost  no  time  in  getting 
on  the  move,  and  very  soon  were  swallowed  up 
by  the  darkness  of  the  countryside.  Our  direction  lay 
dead  north,  but  our  first  consideration  was  to  get  clear 
of  the  works.  On  our  right  hand  stood  the  huge  pile 
of  buildings  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach, 
brilliantly  illuminated  with  electric  light,  for  work  never 
ceases  in  Germany's  munition  centres,  and  the  night- 
shift  was  in  full  swing  when  we  left.  On  our  left  hand, 
parallel  with  the  works,  was  a  canal,  crossed,  as  we  had 
observed  during  the  day-time,  by  a  small  wooden  bridge, 
towards  which  we  made  our  way.  This  bridge  was 
mainly  used  by  the  workpeople,  and  as  we  were  about 
to  cross  over  we  heard  people  approaching  from  the 
opposite  bank.  They  crossed  the  bridge  and  passed 
within  a  few  feet  of  us,  but  the  occurrence  decided  us 
not  to  try  that  way.  Feeling  round  in  the  darkness, 
we  discovered  a  large  iron  pipe  running  across  the 
canal.  Half-way  over,  our  progress  was  arrested  by 
people  again  crossing  the  bridge,  and  how  we  were  not 
discovered  astride  that  pipe  is  beyond  me  to  explain, 
but  good  luck  and  the  darkness  saved  us.  Once  on  the 
other  side  we  followed  the  bank,  and  were  fortunate 
enough  not  to  meet  anyone.  The  last  hour  had  been  a  very 
anxious  and  exciting  one  for  us,  but,  as  we  drew  farther 
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and  farther  away  into  the  blackness  of  the  night, 
the  tension  on  our  nerves  gradually  relaxed,  and 
after  two  hours  of  freedom  we  were  pretty  well 
ourselves  again.  I  have  previously  mentioned  that  it 
took  us  until  midnight  to  get  clear  of  those  munition 
works. 

I  had  very  often  noticed  in  different  English  towns 
that  the  lamp-posts,  gutter  sinks,  sewerage  man-hole 
covers,  and  other  cast-iron  fittings  bore  the  name 
"  Dortmund  Union,"  signifying  that  they  were  manu- 
factured in  the  steel  works  which  we  had  just  left 
behind  us.  It  has  since  occurred  to  me  many  times 
that  in  future  it  would  be  well  for  private  firms,  cor- 
porations, and  municipal  bodies,  who  require  similar 
castings,  to  remember  the  treatment  meted  out  to  us 
and  our  agony  of  mind  while  engaged  on  forced  labour 
at  the  bayonet's  point ;  and,  in  remembering,  to  see  to 
it  that  their  future  orders  are  executed  by  a  firm  bear- 
ing an  all-British  trade-mark. 

With  the  lights  of  the  town  fading  behind  us,  we 
consulted  the  compass  and  took  a  bearing  due  north. 
We  were  without  a  map  on  this  journey.  I  had  tried 
to  obtain  one  from  a  civilian  working  in  the  factory,  and 
had  given  him  the  money,  but  he  failed  me.  Either  his 
conscience  pricked  him,  or  he  found  out  he  was  being 
watched,  for  he  spoke  English  very  well,  and  had  been 
in  this  country  for  a  number  of  years.  Judging  by  his 
conversation,  his  sympathies  were  not  German,  and  any 
working-class  German  known  to  speak  English,  and  to 
have  lived  in  this  country,  is  always  under  suspicion. 
This,  however,  did  not  seriously  handicap  us,  for  we  had 
had  an  opportunity  of  studying  that  part  of  the  country 
from  a  map  in  the  possession  of  a  Belgian  soldier,  whom 
we  met  in  Fricdrichsfeld  Camp.     We  were  also  in  pos- 
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session  of  a  first-class  compass,  a  very  great  improvement 
on  the  one  I  had  used  during  my  first  flight.  That 
compass  is  still  in  the  possession  of  an  English  soldier, 
a  very  dear  old  pal  of  mine,  and  another  Mons  boy, 
belonging  to  the  Cheshire  Regiment,  whose  name  I  am 
compelled  to  withhold,  he  unfortunately  being  still 
interned.  I  sincerely  hope  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
him  to  use  it,  and  that  it  will  guide  his  footsteps  safely 
over  that  friendly  frontier.  We  knew  that  we  had  to 
cross  the  river  Lippe,  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the 
Rhine,  about  twenty-four  miles  from  the  town  of 
Dortmund,  running  right  across  country  from  east  to 
west.  The  weather  had  been  very  fine  for  a  number 
of  days,  and,  as  the  countryside  was  dry,  we  had  cal- 
culated on  reaching  the  Lippe  the  first  night  out ;  but 
shortly  after  midnight  rain  began  to  fall,  and  travelling 
across  open  country  became  extremely  difficult.  If  a 
map  of  the  Rhine  provinces  be  consulted,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  that  part  of  the  country  is  largely  industrial, 
the  town  of  Dortmund  being  linked  up  with  other  large 
towns  by  a  very  extensive  network  of  railways,  also  by 
canals  and  other  waterways.  Travelling  as  the  crow 
flies  we  had  these  to  cross,  and  in  the  black  darkness  of 
the  night  our  progress  was  very  slow  and  difficult.  Up 
one  steep  railway  embankment,  across  half  a  dozen 
tracks,-  stumbling  down  the  other  side,  we  would  cross 
a  stretch  of  heavy  ploughed  land,  to  be  again  confronted 
by  another  steep  bank,  and  another  stretch  of  railway 
metal.  Wide  detours  had  to  be  made  to  clear  level- 
crossings,  all  of  which  were  guarded,  and  also  to  find 
bridges  to  ford  the  innumerable  waterways  when  they 
proved  too  wide  to  wade. 

In  the  early  hours  of  the  morning,  after  climbing 
a  very  steep  bank,  we  were  faced   with  a  very  wide 
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stretch  of  water,  and  at  first  thought  we  had  arrived  at 
the  river  Lippe.  After  following  the  bank  for  some 
two  hours  in  an  endeavour  to  find  a  bridge,  we  saw  the 
lights  of  a  town,  and  after  a  consultation  decided  to 
retrace  our  steps.  It  was  most  discouraging  to  have 
wasted  two  valuable  hours,  especially  as  we  were  wet 
through,  and  not  in  the  best  physical  condition. 

Lights  of  houses  and  cottages  began  to  appear,  and 
as  we  knew  that  in  a  short  time  we  should  be  met  by 
workpeople,  we  began  looking  round  for  a  suitable 
place  in  which  to  hide  for  the  day.  Just  before  day- 
light we  entered  a  small  wood,  and,  having  observed 
one  or  two  people  already  on  the  move,  we  decided  to 
take  advantage  of  the  scanty  cover  it  afforded.  When 
day  broke  we  examined  our  surroundings,  and  what  in 
the  darkness  appeared  to  be  a  wood,  turned  out  to  be 
an  orchard,  attached  to  a  farm,  which  could  be  seen 
through  the  leafless  trees  only  a  few  yards  away.  We 
were  very  uneasy,  as  the  last  place  in  which  we  wished 
to  find  ourselves  was  a  Hun  orchard  in  midwinter, 
but  there  was  no  hope  for  it ;  here  we  had  to  remain  for 
the  day,  and  trust  to  good  luck. 

On  one  side  ran  a  high  bank  and  we  made  towards  it, 
there  being  no  shelter  among  the  trees.  Here  we  found 
only  a  few  groups  of  scanty  bushes,  and  decided  to 
separate,  so  that,  should  one  be  discovered,  the  other  two 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  away.  I  selected 
a  bush  covering  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the  bank, 
and  proceeded  to  tear  down  creepers  and  vines  from 
the  trees  to  make  a  bed  on  the  sodden  earth,  and 
provide  more  cover,  while  my  two  companions  went 
away  to  the  right.  Crawling  into  the  hole,  I  put  on 
a  pair  of  dry  socks,  and,  after  eating  a  few  biscuits 
dropped  off  to  sleep. 
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I  was  soon  awakened  by  the  intense  cold,  and  after 
listening  for  some  minutes  to  make  sure  there  was  no 
one  near,  I  came  out  to  search  for  more  leaves  and 
creepers,  and  by  a  little  exercise  get  my  blood  to 
circulate.  After  a  few  minutes'  walk,  feeling  a  little 
better,  and  everything  being  quiet,  I  thought  I  would 
see  how  my  two  companions  were  faring.  The  first 
one  I  came  across  was  Leask.  He  was  lying  under 
the  scanty  bush,  on  the  broad  of  his  back,  fast  asleep. 
Poor  old  Bill,  I  shall  never  forget  him,  and  how  he 
suffered  during  four  days  we  spent  on  the  bleak 
countryside  together.  It  was  his  first  exertion  since 
he  was  knocked  over  on  Hill  70,  at  the  battle  of  Loos, 
which  I  have  mentioned  previously.  He  had  been  a 
long  time  recovering  from  his  wounds,  and  had  only 
been  discharged  from  hospital  a  few  weeks.  I  see  him 
now  lying  under  that  hedge,  fast  asleep  in  spite  of  the 
cold,  his  face  drawn  up  as  in  pain,  and  black  and  blue 
with  exposure.  Collecting  together  what  leaves  and 
other  scanty  herbage  I  could  find,  I  covered  him  over, 
and  left  him  to  look  round  for  "  Darky."  I  found  him 
asleep  a  few  yards  away,  covered  up  as  well  as  the 
circumstances  would  permit.  I  retraced  my  steps,  and 
again  crawled  under  the  bank,  but  owing  to  the  cold 
was  unable  to  get  any  sleep.  The  morning  wore  on, 
and  about  midday  the  sun  breaking  through  the 
low  clouds  shed  a  little  warmth  upon  the  bank,  and 
at  length  I  managed  to  drop  off. 

I  awoke  just  as  it  was  getting  dusk,  and  heard  voices 
quite  close  to  me.  Listening  to  their  conversation 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  the  speakers  were  engaged 
making  a  well,  and  were  not  aware  of  our  presence. 
When  it  was  quite  dark,  and  I  could  no  longer  hear  the 
voices  of  the  two  workmen,  I  joined  my  companions, 
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and  after  taking  a  meal  we  left  the  orchard  and  turned 
our  footsteps  towards  the  canal  banks. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  when  we  discovered  that 
the  waterway  was  conducted  over  a  main  road  by 
means  of  a  huge  inverted  arch,  a  piece  of  work  I  have 
never  seen  before,  very  cleverly  constructed.  When 
certain  the  road  was  clear,  we  descended  the  bank  and 
crossed  the  road,  passing  under  the  waterway.  We 
were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  having  overcome 
the  difficulty  of  crossing  this  stretch  of  water  so  early 
in  the  evening,  when  with  one  accord  the  three  of  us 
stopped,  for  there  right  in  our  path  stood  a  sentry- 
box  !  My  hair  stood  on  end  ;  I  really  thought  we  had 
shot  our  bolt,  and  expected  every  moment  to  hear  the 
challenge  ring  out,  but  though  we  waited  breathlessly 
in  the  centre  of  the  road,  the  place  remained  as  quiet 
as  the  grave.  After  a  few  minutes  we  cautiously 
approached  the  box,  and,  glancing  in  as  we  passed,  we 
noticed  that  the  roof  was  missing,  and,  what  was  more 
important  to  us,  so  was  the  late  occupant.  I  suppose 
the  road  at  that  spot  had  been  guarded  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war,  for  the  canal  works  were  very 
important,  and  great  damage  would  have  been  caused 
to  the  surrounding  flat  country  if  they  had  been 
tampered  with. 

We  had  hardly  recovered  from  the  shock  caused  by 
the  sentry-box  incident  when  we  received  another  one. 
Suddenly  from  out  of  the  darkness  came  a  voice,  and, 
feeling  we  were  discovered,  we  fell  flat  upon  the 
ground.  The  voice  drew  nearer,  then  passed  us,  and 
it  turned  out  to  be  a  solitary  wayfarer  making  his  way 
homewards,  talking  very  loudly  to  himself  by  way  of 
company,  as  people  often  do  when  travelling  across 
country  in   the  darkness  of  the  night.     When  he  had 
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disappeared  we  continued  our  way,  and  as  the  night 
had  turned  out  fine,  with  the  north  star  clear  directly 
in  front  of  us,  we  had  great  hopes  of  making  good 
progress.  We  felt  sure  that  the  waterway  we  had  left 
behind  us  early  in  the  evening  was  not  the  river  Lippe, 
so  we  pressed  on,  eager  to  reach  its  banks,  for  we  had 
recognised  all  along  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  before  us.  About  ten  o'clock  we 
passed  a  small  works.  As  the  moon  was  clouded  over, 
travelling  had  become  rather  difficult,  and  the  electric 
torch  had  to  be  brought  into  play  every  few  hundred 
yards,  but  now,  in  spite  of  all  our  caution,  we  had 
stumbled  in  the  darkness  into  the  centre  of  a  slate 
works.      How  they  cracked  under  our  hurrying  feet ! 

We  broke  into  a  run.  My  two  companions  were  a 
few  yards  ahead  of  me,  and  I  put  on  a  sprint  to  catch 
them  up,  when  suddenly  I  stepped  into  space,  and  my 
mind  became  a  blank.      How  long  I  remained  stunned 

o 
by  the  fall   I   cannot  tell,  but  when   I  came  round  the 

first    thing    I    observed   was   the    outline   of   my   two 

companions  peering  down  into  the  hole  in  which  I  had 

fallen.      Painfully  I   rose  to  my  feet.      It  had  been  a 

clean  knock-out.      I  had  fallen  into  a  pit  about  twelve 

feet  deep,  but  luckily  the  ground  at  the  bottom  was  of 

soft  clay,  and  excepting  for  a  nasty  knock  on  the  left 

side  of  the  head,  which  caused  it  to  ache  terribly,  I 

had  escaped  with  only  a  few  bruises.     After  I  had  been 

helped  out  by  my  companions,  and  rested  a  little  to 

recover  my  wind,  we   continued  our  way.      It  was  a 

lucky  thing  for  us  that  the   works  were  closed  down 

for  the  night. 

We  stumbled  on,  over  ploughed  fields  and  through 

pitch-black    pine-wood,    consulting    the    compass    and 

using  the  torch  every  few  yards.      It  was  tough  going, 
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often  up  to  our  knees  in  ice-cold  water,  with  thick 
hedges,  and  rows  of  barbed-wire  to  scramble  through 
every  few  hundred  yards,  but  we  were  all  out  to  reach 
"  Blighty  "  if  it  were  humanly  possible,  and  no  word  of 
complaint  was  heard. 

About  I  a.m.,  when  the  moon  broke  suddenly 
through  the  clouds,  we  saw  in  the  distance  a  silver 
streak,  and  when  the  sound  of  swift-flowing  waters 
reached  our  ears  we  knew  we  had  reached  the  Lippe. 
If  its  steep  banks  could  only  speak  what  a  tale  they 
could  unfold  !  Many  a  brave  lad  has  broken  away 
from  some  hateful  coal-mine,  slate  quarry,  or  munition 
works,  and  often  after  travelling  a  hundred  miles  or 
more  has  at  length  reached  this  river's  banks,  been 
recaptured,  and  taken  back  to  captivity.  It  was  to  be 
our  luck  to  effect  a  crossing  that  night,  but  I  had  again 
to  cross  from  its  southern  bank  in  a  flight  northward 
before  I  finally  shook  the  Hun  soil  from  my  feet. 

We  decided  to  track  westward,  for  in  mid-winter  it 
was  out  of  the  question  to  swim  over.  We  made  our 
way  along  the  bank,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out  for 
watchmen  and  dogs,  who,  we  had  heard,  patrolled  the 
river  by  night. 

About  3  a.m.  we  were  fortunate  in  discovering  a 
boat,  made  fast  by  means  of  a  chain  reeved  to  a  strong 
wire  that  ran  across  the  river.  After  half  an  hour  of 
useless  effort  to  release  the  chain  we  turned  it  down, 
and  looked  round  for  some  other  means.  Climbing  the 
bank  we  found  the  wire  was  "  rove  "  through  the  end 
of  a  stout  chain,  and  "  Darky  "  holding  the  wire  at  the 
water's  edge  to  prevent  it  "  surging "  and  being  lost, 
Leask  and  myself  bent  our  efforts  to  release  it.  It  was 
rather  a  tough  job  in  the  darkness,  but  finally  we 
managed   it,  and  after  drawing  it  through  the  link  of 
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the  chain  that  held  the  boat  while  '*  Darky  "  held  on 
to  prevent  it  drifting  with  the  tide,  we  climbed  the 
bank  again  and  made  the  wire  fast. 

Clambering  into  the  boat,  we  pushed  into  the 
swiftly  running  water,  and  in  doing  so  nearly  met 
our  "  Waterloo."  The  boat  swung  sharply  round, 
and  headed  down-stream.  We  were  without  oars, 
but  fortunately  had  hold  of  the  wire.  The  sudden 
dive  had  thrown  the  three  of  us  into  the  stern,  where 
we  hung  to  the  wire  for  all  we  were  worth,  expecting 
every  moment  the  boat  would  be  swept  from  under 
us,  but  slowly  we  managed  to  overcome  the  force  of 
the  tide,  and  turned  the  bow  up-stream.  The  din  we 
created  in  shouting  to  each  other  must  have  been 
heard  for  many  a  mile,  but  no  one  came  near  us,  and 
gradually,  by  the  aid  of  the  wire,  we  wormed  our  way 
over  to  the  opposite  bank.  Making  the  boat  fast,  we 
jumped  out,  and  resumed  our  journey.  I  think  we 
most  have  struck  the  ferry  used  by  the  people  belong- 
ing to  the  surrounding  farms,  and  if  my  surmise  be 
correct,  great  must  have  been  the  surprise  of  the  ferry- 
man, when  next  morning  he  came  to  the  river,  finding 
his  wire  intact,  but  the  boat  made  fast  on  the  opposite 
shore. 

We  were  in  very  high  spirits  in  having  successfully 
placed  so  formidable  a  barrier  behind  us ;  but  although 
we  had  crossed  it,  we  had  by  no  means  finished  with 
it,  for  every  few  hundred  yards  it  was  again  in  our 
path.  I  have  never  met  before  or  since  a  river  with 
so  many  erratic  bends ;  but  finally  we  reached  the 
last,  and  to  our  great  relief  left  the  river  behind. 

Soon  we  saw  the  lights  of  two  towns  directly  in 
front,  and  it  transpired  afterwards  they  were  the  towns 
of  Haltern  and   Dulmen,  from  which   I   had  previously 
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escaped.  Dead  tired  as  we  were,  we  decided  to  keep 
going  until  day  broke,  and  as  the  country  just  there 
was  dry  and  firm,  we  rnade  very  good  progress. 
When  it  became  light  we  discovered  we  were  on  a 
large  moorland,  the  fir  bush  stretching  in  every 
direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  It  was  indeed  a 
great  improvement  on  our  orchard  of  the  previous  day. 

We  decided  to  cut  down  the  bush  and  prepare 
a  place  to  snatch  a  few  hours'  sleep.  But  again  sleep 
was  denied  us.  The  countryside  was  covered  with 
hard  white  frost,  and  at  last  we  were  compelled  to 
turn  out  the  contents  of  our  pockets.  With  pieces  of 
paper,  match-boxes,  and  strips  of  our  clothing  dry 
enough  to  burn,  we  lit  a  fire,  regardless  of  risk.  In 
this  way  we  again  got  some  feeling  into  our  numbed 
hands  and  feet.  After  we  had  had  a  little  food,  the 
fire  died  out,  and,  huddling  together,  utterly  done  up, 
we  at  length  dropped  off*  to  sleep. 

No  one  came  near  us  all  day  in  that  wilderness. 
Had  a  man  been  travelling  alone,  and  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  injure  himself,  there  is  no  doubt  he  would 
have  died  of  hunger  and  exposure,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability his  remains  would  have  remained  undiscovered 
for  months,  if  they  were  ever  discovered  at  all.  We 
awoke  just  after  midday,  hardly  able  to  move  our 
limbs ;  and,  further  sleep  being  impossible,  wc  decided 
to  take  advantage  of  the  excellent  cover  and  continue 
our  wiy  by  daylight. 

It  was  very  difficult  travelling  through  the  bush, 
and  our  previous  exertions  soon  began  to  tell  upon 
us,  but  we  covered  many  miles  before  darkness  again 
set  in.  We  had  recognised  the  town  of  Diilmen  by 
a  huge  stack  belonging  to  a  large  munition  works, 
situated   about   four  miles  from  that  town,  and  knew 
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we  were  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Dutch 
frontier. 

About  9  p.m.  we  ran  into  a  rather  wide  stretch 
of  water,  and  following  the  bank  at  length  found  a 
rustic  bridge.  After  crossing  over,  we  soon  met  with 
water  again,  and  after  following  the  bank  for  about 
an  hour  found  ourselves  back  at  the  bridge,  having 
wandered  round  in  a  circle.  After  a  further  search 
we  found  we  were  on  a  small  island,  so  had  to 
retrace  our  footsteps  and  recross  the  bridge.  It  was 
most  disheartening,  worn  out  as  we  were,  to  discover 
that  the  last  two  hours  had  been  spent  in  useless 
walking. 

A  short  while  after  large  bright  lights  appeared 
ahead,  and  we  at  first  thought  we  were  approaching  a 
war  prisoners'  compound,  for  there  are  many  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  where  the  men  on  working  parties 
are  locked  up  for  the  night,  so  we  approached  it  very 
carefully.  A  road  ran  down  towards  it,  and  after 
vainly  trying  to  work  our  way  round,  being  prevented 
Jjy  the  stretch  of  water  just  mentioned  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  thick  wood  impossible  to  pass  on  the 
other,  we  were  forced  very  reluctantly  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns  and  risk  the  road.  Coming  out  of  the 
wood,  and  keeping  a  few  yards'  distance  from  each 
other,  we  boldly  approached  the  lights.  The  place 
turned  out  to  be  a  large  hotel,  or  club,  but  there  was 
no  one  about  as  we  passed,  so  we  very  soon  put  the 
lights  of  the  place  behind  us. 

We  found  a  bridge  crossing  the  canal  or  river  that 
had  given  us  so  much  trouble  an  hour  or  two  earlier ; 
and  were  just  congratulating  ourselves  on  having 
successfully  passed  these  last  obstacles  when  we  heard 
footsteps  coming  down  the  road  towards  us.  We 
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kept  together  and  edged  towards  the  side  of  the  road. 
The  man  passed  us,  and  in  the  gloom  we  recognised  him 
by  the  white  armlet  he  wore  as  a  special  constable. 
He  glanced  keenly  at  us  as  we  hurried  past,  then 
called  upon  us  to  stop,  but  we,  forgetting  our  aches 
and  pains,  took  to  our  heels.  We  plunged  through 
the  hedge,  and  tore  across  the  open  field,  for  the  large 
building  we  passed  just  before  meeting  him  was  only  a 
few  hundred  yards  away,  and  we  knew  he  would  raise 
the  alarm  there. 

Scrambling  over  hedge  and  ditch,  we  reached  a  rail- 
way, and  saw  the  lights  of  a  passenger  train  rapidly 
approaching  us.  But  we  never  halted.  We  darted 
across  the  metals,  rolled  down  the  bank,  and  with  the 
roar  of  the  train  in  our  ears  crawled  into  a  wood. 
Torn  and  bleeding  by  bramble  and  bush,  we  lay  upon 
the  ground  unable  to  go  a  yard  farther,  expecting 
every  minute  to  hear  the  voices  of  our  pursuers.  As 
time  passed,  we  slowly  recovered  our  breath,  and  as  no 
sound  came  out  of  the  stillness  we  knew  we  were  again 
safe  for  the  time  being. 

After  we  had  fully  recovered,  we  commenced  what 
was  to  be  the  last  stage  of  that  eventful  journey.  We 
had  not  been  on  the  move  long  before  the  rain  came 
on,  and  about  midnight  it  fell  in  torrents.  During  the 
last  two  hours  we  had  been  unable  to  walk  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  without  stopping  to  rest.  The 
crossing  of  one  ploughed  field,  now  rendered  very 
heavy  by  the  rain,  was  almost  more  than  we  could 
manage.  Looking  back,  I  still  believe  that,  had  the 
weather  kept  dry,  with  luck  we  should  have  reached 
the  frontier  by  easy  stages,  but  the  rain  decided  our 
fate. 

At  last  we  could  go  no  farther,  and  entered  a  wood, 
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in  hopes  of  the  downpour  easing  up  a  little  ;  but,  as  the 
night  advanced,  the  weather  grew  worse.  We  could 
not  lie  down,  the  water  running  in  torrents  under  our 
feet,  but  stood  there  wet  to  the  skin,  supporting  each 
other  as  best  we  could,  neither  having  a  leg  under  him. 
About  2  a.m.  we  took  counsel  together,  and  as  far  as  I 
remember  it  was  I  who  first  suggested  that  it  was 
impossible  for  us  to  go  on.  The  point  was  debated, 
and  finally  we  left  the  wood,  having  decided  to  retrace 
our  footsteps  and  enter  the  town  of  Haltern,  the  lights 
of  which  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the  distance. 
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CHAPTER    XI 
THE   SURRENDER 

WITH  very  heavy  hearts  we  painfully  made  our 
way  over  the  now  sodden  fields  towards  the 
lights  of  the  distant  town  of  Haltern.  Our  decision 
to  surrender  ourselves  was  to  be  flung  at  us  later  on 
by  one  or  two  of  our  fellow-countrymen,  when  the 
story  of  our  attempt  and  its  tragic  ending  came  to 
be  known.  Writing  of  the  event,  I  ask  the  question, 
"  Could  we  have  acted  otherwise  ? "  and  leave  it  to 
impartial  minds  to  answer  as  they  think  fit.  I  heard 
many  remarks  concerning  that  night  passed  in  the 
camp  at  Munster  II.  Lager — remarks  not  spoken 
directly  to  me,  but  spoken  at  me,  very  often  with  a 
sneer.  I  never  debated  the  question.  I  was  always 
too  full  for  words  ;  but  it  pained  me  very  much,  and 
also  my  two  companions  of  that  night,  when  from 
those  who  should  have  been  the  first  to  sympathise 
with  us  we  heard  the  assertions  that,  "  Had  they  been 
in  our  places  they  would  sooner  have  died  upon  the 
countryside  than  have  surrendered  to  our  foes."  They 
were  men  who  were  always  going  to  make  an  attempt 
to  reach  the  frontier,  but  could  never  quite  make  up 
their  minds,  so  were  in  a  position  to  sit  upon  the  fence 
and  criticise  the  action  of  others. 

On  our  way  towards  the  town  I  took  the  precaution 
to   destroy    and    throw   away   the    pocket-torch,    well 
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knowing  that,  if  found,  it  would  lead  to  awkward 
questions,  but  I  retained  possession  of  the  small 
compass.  We  arrived  in  the  town  at  last,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far  when  we  met  a  civilian.  Stopping  him, 
"  Darky,"  who  could  speak  German  a  little,  informed 
him  who  we  were,  and  of  our  desire  to  give  ourselves 
up,  but  to  our  astonishment  he  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  us. 

As  we  conversed  with  him  he  became  very  sym- 
pathetic, condemning  the  war,  expressing  his  great 
sorrow  at  being  unable  to  render  us  any  assistance. 
We  had  previously  sounded  him  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
ing a  bottle  of  rum,  of  which  we  were  sorely  in  need. 
After  explaining  to  us  exactly  where  we  were,  and 
how  many  miles  we  were  away  from  the  frontier  (I 
think  about  twenty-two  miles),  he  walked  a  little  way 
with  us,  to  be  sure  we  took  the  right  direction.  He 
was  only  a  poor  working  chap — a  German,  true,  but 
with  a  true  white  man's  heart.  After  all  we  had 
come  through,  the  way  he  spoke  to  us  cheered  us 
greatly,  and  as  we  left  him  I  pressed  a  silver  mark 
(one  shilling)  into  his  hand,  with  the  remark,  "  To  have 
a  drop  of  '  snaps ' — spirits."  He  did  not  like  to  take 
it  at  first,  but  after  explaining  to  him  that  we  were 
almost  sure  of  being  retaken,  when  our  money  would 
be  taken  from  us,  he  thanked  us,  and,  bidding  us 
good-night,  was  gone  in  the  darkness. 

The  rain  had  now  ceased,  and  we  decided  to  leave 
the  town  and  keep  to  the  road,  trusting  to  find  a  barn 
or  shelter  of  some  kind,  where  we  could  lie  up  for 
the  day,  and  continue  our  journey  the  following  night. 
But  the  fates  were  against  us. 

About  4  a.m.  we  came  across  a  shed  by  the  side 
of  the  road,  and  decided  to  enter  and  lie  down,  but  we 
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did  not  remain  there  long.  It  was  used  as  a  wood- 
store  by  the  people  belonging  to  the  farm  close  by, 
and  was  open  at  each  end.  We  lay  down,  resting 
our  heads  on  a  plank,  but  with  the  piercing  wind 
blowing  through  the  open  ends  rest  was  impossible. 
After  about  an  hour  we  again  took  to  the  road,  only 
to  discover  it  had  begun  to  snow  heavily.  Knowing 
the  utter  impossibility  of  remaining  another  day  on 
the  countryside  in  our  weak  condition,  we  at  last 
made  up  our  minds  to  re-enter  the  town,  and  so  end 
our  miseries. 

After  walking  about  half  an  hour  we  came  to 
the  local  court-house,  and  as  the  entrance  afforded 
protection  from  the  biting  winds  and  driving  snow  we 
climbed  the  steps  and  sat  down,  to  await  the  opening 
of  the  doors,  or  the  appearance  of  some  one  in  authority 
to  take  charge  of  us.  We  had  not  been  seated  very 
long  when  a  man  passed  by,  and,  giving  us  a  casual 
good  morning,  was  continuing  his  way  when  we 
descended  the  steps  and,  calling  upon  him  to  stop, 
explained  the  position  to  him.  He  turned  out  to  be 
a  postman  on  his  way  to  work,  and  he  formally  took 
charge  of  us.  We  made  our  way  to  the  railway  station, 
where  he  handed  us  over  to  the  military  guard. 

They  made  a  great  stir  when  he  reported  our  arrival, 
dashing  across  the  metals  with  fixed  bayonets.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  postman  had  stated  that  we 
had  surrendered  ourselves  to  him,  or  that  he  had 
apprehended  us,  but  those  guards  turned  out  as  if 
expecting  trouble.  When  they  saw  the  state  we  were 
in,  their  demeanour  changed.  They  conducted  us 
to  the  guard-room,  made  up  the  fire,  and,  placing  a 
stool  at  our  disposal,  told  us  to  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable.    The  sergeant  in  charge  took  the  precaution 
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to  place  an  armed  guard  upon  the  door,  to  prevent  us 
making  off  again  ;  then  lay  down  to  finish  his  sleep, 
and  we  were  left  to  ourselves  until  daylight.  After 
we  had  taken  off  some  of  our  sodden  clothes,  the 
warm  room  soon  acted  upon  us,  and  we  obtained  a 
couple  of  hours'  welcome  rest  before  they  disturbed  us. 
We  fully  expected  to  be  searched,  but,  excepting  to 
inquire  from  where  we  had  made  our  escape,  they 
gave  themselves  no  further  trouble.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  were  never  searched  by  any  one,  either  at 
Dortmund,  where  we  were  first  conducted,  or  later  on 
at  MUnster  II.  Lager,  a  matter  that  has  always  sur- 
prised me. 

About  noon  two  armed  guards  arrived  from  the 
works,  and  about  3  p.m.  we  found  ourselves  again  at 
Dortmund.  We  discovered  afterwards  that  we  had 
not  been  missed  until  the  Tuesday  night.  As  we  had 
not  been  there  many  days,  they  had  not  got  to  know 
us  properly,  and  the  putting  on  of  the  night-shift  had 
somewhat  confused  them.  Our  comrades  left  behind 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  confusion,  and  when 
questions  were  asked  by  day  regarding  our  whereabouts, 
we  were  said  to  be  on  the  night-shift,  and  vice  versa. 
They  "  tumbled "  on  the  Tuesday,  but  had  no  idea 
when  we  went,  or  whether  we  had  effected  our  escape 
from  the  works  or  the  compound,  our  little  hole  under 
the  fencing  having  remained  undiscovered. 

On  our  arrival  the  Sergeant-Major  in  charge  had  a 
proper  "  field  day."  Assembling  all  the  prisoners  of 
war,  he  placed  us  outside  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
guards,  and,  addressing  them  through  an  interpreter, 
pointed  out  the  condition  we  were  in,  and  that  it  was  a 
matter  of  impossibility  for  any  one  to  reach  the  frontier 
from  that  place.     Then  he  ordered  them  all  to  march 
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by  us,  his  idea  being,  I  suppose,  to  impress  on  them 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  said,  and  so  deter  any  others 
who  may  have  been  contemplating  a  similar  adventure. 
I  hasten  to  add  that  he  was  not  successful,  as  one  or 
two  Englishmen  were  off  a  few  days  later,  though,  like 
ourselves,  they  were  not  successful  in  reaching  the 
frontier. 

We  were  questioned  regarding  the  time  we  left,  and 
great  was  the  consternation  of  the  Sergeant- Major 
when  he  discovered  we  had  made  off  on  the  Sunday 
night.  His  wrath  knew  no  bounds  when  he  further 
discovered  we  had  effected  our  escape  from  the  com- 
pound, right  under  the  very  noses  of  his  armed  guard, 
in  spite  of  his  elegant  precautions  with  barbed-wire, 
strong  locks,  etc.  When  informed  by  us  of  the  hole 
we  had  made,  he  left  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  and  we 
were  immediately  surrounded  by  the  guards.  They 
were  very  curious  to  know  the  exact  time  of  our 
escape,  and  each  questioned  us  in  turn,  so  as  to  discover 
who  was  on  watch  when  we  left,  and  a  severe  buffeting 
we  received  from  those  on  duty  at  the  time  we  made 
off.  As  a  soldier,  I  can  hardly  blame  them  for  their 
display  of  anger,  for  judging  by  the  look  of  relief  on 
the  faces  of  those  not  on  duty,  1  can  quite  understand 
that  very  severe  punishment  awaited  the  others,  for 
neglect  of  duty,  in  allowing  us  to  escape. 

When  the  Sergeant-Major  returned  we  were  informed 
that  he  had  decided  to  send  us  to  the  camp  at  MUnster 
II.  Lager,  Westphalia,  the  centre  to  which  all  prisoners 
of  war  employed  at  the  Steel  Works  were  attached,  and 
that  we  would  leave  that  evening.  We  were  plea.sed  at 
his  decision,  for  had  we  remained  at  the  works  there  is 
no  doubt  things  would  have  been  made  very  warm  for  us. 

We  were  placed  in  the  guard-room  to  await  removal, 
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and  about  5  p.m.,  feeling  hungry,  we  ventured  to  ask 
the  guards  to  provide  us  with  food.  There  was  a 
scene  immediately.  They  bullied  and  cuffed  us,  giving 
us  to  understand  that,  if  they  had  had  the  power,  they 
would  have  beaten  us,  to  use  their  exact  words,  "  until 
the  blood  ran."  At  this  juncture  I  fairly  got  the  "  wind 
up,"  for  it  looked  as  if  we  were  in  for  a  very  rough 
handling.  To  make  matters  worse  "  Darky,"  who,  as 
I  have  previously  stated,  could  both  speak  and  under- 
stand German,  called  them  a  pack  of  cowards,  only  in 
their  element  when  ill-treating  defenceless  men.  I  had 
no  idea,  at  the  moment,  of  what  he  was  saying,  but  by 
their  attitude  I  saw  he  was  exasperating  them.  Know- 
ing him  as  I  did,  I  felt  it  was  useless  to  try  to  stop 
him,  for  when  roused  he  cared  neither  what  he  did  nor 
said.  They  had  placed  us  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the 
room  and  were  closing  round  us  when  a  very  extra- 
ordinary thing  happened. 

Several  young  women  were  employed  in  the  can- 
teens, cook-houses,  etc.,  and  one  of  them,  attracted  by 
the  noise,  had  entered  the  guard-room  unobserved. 
She  sprang  forward,  thrust  herself  through  them,  and 
stood  between  us,  "  Do  you  call  yourselves  soldiers," 
she  cried,  "  to  ill-treat  such  men  as  these  ?  They  may 
be  Englishmen,  but  they  are  brave  men,  or  they  would 
not  have  escaped.  Their  only  crime  is  they  have  taken 
the  field  against  us,  which  is  the  reason  they  are 
prisoners  of  war,  but  while  I  am  here  you  shall  not  ill- 
use  them  !  They  have  been  to  the  front,  where  a  good 
many  of  you  have  never  been,  but  one  day  you  may 
find  yourselves  there,  engaged  against  the  Englishmen, 
and  perhaps  fall  a  prisoner  into  their  hands.  How 
would  you  then  like  to  be  ill-used  ?  I  have  heard  that 
they  asked  for  food,  they  shall  receive  it  from  me." 
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She  was  not  much  more  than  a  girl,  but  how  her 
eyes  flashed  as  she  defied  them,  and  how  those  cowards 
shrunk  before  her  burning  words  and  glances  of 
withering  scorn !  She  had  indeed  taught  them  a 
lesson,  for  although  she  was  away  some  time  in  her 
quest  for  food,  they  never  attempted  to  molest  us. 
True  to  her  word,  she  returned  with  the  food  and 
placed  it  before  us.  The  noble  part  she  played  that 
day  will  never  fade  from  the  minds  of  us  three 
Englishmen. 

About  6  p.m.  two  guards  arrived,  and  we  were 
hustled  out  of  the  compound.  With  relief  we  heard 
the  gates  close  behind  us,  as  we  started  for  Munster. 
The  snow  was  still  falling,  and  the  streets  were  covered 
with  slush  and  mud.  I  saw  some  very  sad  sights  as 
I  crossed  the  town  that  night.  Long  queues  of  women 
and  children,  many  of  them  very  poorly  clad,  were 
waiting  outside  the  different  stores  to  obtain  food. 
There  were  hundreds  of  them  pushing  and  scrambling, 
with  a  most  distinguished-looking  police-officer,  in 
brass-bound  helmet  and  clanking  sword,  always  in 
attendance,  though  they  looked  too  miserable  and 
careworn  to  cause  any  trouble.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  the  German  working-classes,  particularly  in 
the  large  towns,  had  brought  home  to  them  the  awful 
privations  caused  by  the  war  fully  two  years  before  we 
in  this  country  realised  that  there  was  a  war  on. 

The  station .  was  reached  at  last,  and  after  about 
three  hours'  train  journey  we  arrived  at  Munster,  where 
I  was  to  spend  my  second  term  of  imprisonment,  this 
time  in  No.  II.  Lager. 
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WE  were  very  agreeably  surprised  by  the  reception 
we  received.  We  fully  expected  to  be  sent 
straight  into  the  cells,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  happened. 
After  we  had  been  conducted  to  the  camp  offices, 
which  were  situated  outside  the  electric  wires,  our 
guards  handed  us  over  to  the  camp  staff,  and  we  were 
subjected  to  a  few  questions  by  an  officer,  who  was  not 
in  the  least  disturbed  by  our  escape,  rather  treating  it 
as  a  joke.  But  had  we  escaped  from  that  camp  things 
would  have  been  entirely  different. 

The  short  examination  over,  we  were  taken  inside 
and  handed  over  to  a  French  sergeant,  who  informed 
us  that,  the  cells  being  already  full,  we  were  to  join  our 
own  countrymen.  Entering  one  of  the  rooms  we  were 
greeted  by  a  very  welcome  sight.  There  were  about 
three  hundred  Britons  assembled — in  fact,  the  place 
was  terribly  overcrowded,  as  was  the  whole  camp. 
The  majority  of  the  British  prisoners  had  been  taken 
at  the  battle  of  Loos  the  previous  September. 

I  am  indebted  mostly  to  my  dear  old  comrade, 
Lance-Corporal  W.  Leask,  for  all  I  know  of  that  famous 
morning.  He  was  right  through  it  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  retired  with  the  handful  of  his  regiment  that 
were  left  (loth  Battalion  Seaforth  Highlanders)  back 
over   Hill   70,  to  fall  before  the  crest  was  reached,  a 
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bullet  having  passed  clean  through  his  back  and  out  at 
his  breast.  He  lay  from  before  noon  on  the  Saturday 
until  dragged  into  a  German  trench  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  following  Monday  morning.  He  saw  our 
infantry  advance  during  the  Sunday,  was  many  times 
within  an  ace  of  being  picked  up  by  his  own,  but  as 
many  limes  saw  our  ranks  wither  away  under  the  fire 
of  the  foe.  Lying  helpless  and  wounded  in  the  open, 
between  the  two  contending  armies,  swept  by  the  cross- 
fire, it  is  small  wonder  that,  espying  a  small  shed, 
he  laboriously  dragged  himself  to  it,  and  crept  inside. 
With  the  aid  of  a  barrel  he  found  there  he  was  able  to 
prop  up  his  aching  body,  and  so  ease  the  burning  pain 
of  his  wound.  In  spite  of  the  din  raging  around  him 
he  fell  asleep,  but  not  for  long. 

A  shell  struck  his  shelter,  which  collapsed.  The 
barrel  against  which  he  had  leaned  was  hurled  yards 
away,  and  when  he  regained  consciousness  he  was  again 
in  the  open.  Later  the  Germans  advanced,  and  one 
of  them,  lowering  his  bayonet,  came  towards  the  spot 
where  he  lay.  Poor  old  Jock  must  have  thought 
"  time "  was  about  to  be  called ;  but  that  German 
soldier  did  not  harm  him  ;  halting  for  a  moment  by 
him,  he  made  the  observation,  "Scotlander,  Verwounded" 
(A  Scotsman,  but  wounded),  then  went  on  his  way. 
Jock  lay  there  semi-conscious  until  dragged  into  the 
trench.  After  many  weeks  in  hospital  he  recovered,  and 
was  transferred  to  Diilmcn  camp,  where  I  first  mqt  him. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  should  these  lines  ever 
reach  his  eyes  he  may  not  be  very  well  pleased,  for  he 
was  never  given  to  much  publicity  ;  but  if  I  have  erred, 
I  can  only  say  I  am  sorry.  I  could  not  write  concerning 
the  men  I  met  on  my  arrival  without  paying  a  tribute 
to  him  who  had   arrived  with  me  and   had  shared   the 
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hardships  of  our  recent  escapade,  with  his  wounds 
hardly  healed.  He  had  followed  the  sea  as  a  marine 
engineer  in  the  days  before  the  war,  and  in  joining  the 
colours  had  made  great  sacrifices,  for  had  he  remained 
in  the  Mercantile  Marine,  promotion  would  have  come 
his  way.  In  referring  from  time  to  time  to  those  of 
his  profession  who  had  remained  by  their  ships,  he 
would  say,  "  1  shall  never  regret  having  joined  up.  I 
might  have  done  better  had  I  remained  and  followed 
the  trade — I  know  many  who  in  remaining  have  done 
well — but  when  the  war  is  over  they  will  not  be  able  to 
say  with  me,  I  fought  in  a  gallant  Highland  regiment, 
and  fell  wounded  on'  Hill  70,  perforated  by  a  Hun 
bullet  at  the  battle  of  Loos." 

Many  English  regiments  who  took  part  in  that 
fight  were  also  represented — boys  of  the  Buffs,  Lincolns, 
Surreys  and  Sussex,  Essex,  Yorks  and  Lanes,  and  Loyal 
North  Lanes,  with  many  others  that  I  have  forgotten.  ■ 
They  accorded  us  a  great  reception  when  the  facts 
concerning  us  became  known,  and,  thanks  to  the 
thoughtfulness  of  friends  and  relations  at  home,  they 
were  able  to  supply  us  with  all  we  needed  in  the  way 
of  food  and  clothing. 

The  following  day  we  were  for  several  hours  sub- 
jected one  by  one  to  an  examination  concerning  our 
escape.  They  were  very  much  interested  regarding 
the  way  we  had  made  our  way  out  from  the  Dortmund 
compound,  and  we  concealed  nothing,  as  we  knew 
perfectly  well  all  particulars  were  known  ;  also  that  our 
fellow-countrymen  left  behind  would  be  too  wide  awake 
to  use  the  same  means.  There  were  the  usual  questions 
regarding  assistance  from  outside,  but,  not  having  re- 
ceived any,  we  let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  the 
whole  affair  was  off  our  own  bat. 
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While  "  Darky  "  was  being  interviewed,  he  heard  the 
remark  passed  by  one  of  the  officers  present  that, 
"  These  damned  Englishmen  are  very  frank ;  they 
make  no  attempt  at  concealment,  but  seem  to  take 
a  great  pride  in  their  foolish  effort,  which  they  must 
have  been  mad  to  attempt."  They  did  not  understand 
that  our  "  madness  "  was  the  same  that  has  made  our 
race  what  it  is — but  how  could  they,  being  Germans  ? 

As  it  was  my  second  affair,  following  so  closely  on 
the  heels  of  the  attempt  from  Dulmen,  I  was  on  thorns 
for  several  days,  but  a  fortnight  passed  and  nothing 
happened.  Thanks  to  the  "  boys  "  for  the  good  living 
we  enjoyed,  we  recovered  our  strength  and  health,  and 
passed  into  a  stage  of  indifference.  I  was  beginning 
to  think  that  perhaps  they  had  forgotten  all  about  us, 
but  one  Sunday  morning  towards  the  end  of  the  month 
a  note  arrived  from  the  camp  commandant's  office 
informing  us  that  we  had  been  awarded  twenty-one 
days  No.  "  i,"  and  our  presence  was  required  at  the 
cells.  No.  I  block,  immediately,  as  we  were  "  billed  "  to 
commence  it  that  day. 
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DURING  the  fortnight  since  our  arrival  we  had 
learned  several  things  concerning  the  cells 
which  assisted  us  greatly  during  the  three  weeks  we 
were  confined  there.  Several  of  our  countrymen  were 
undergoing  various  sentences  for  minor  offences,  mostly 
more  imaginary  than  real,  but,  once  a  prisoner  of  war 
is  accused,  the  merits  of  the  case  are  never  considered. 
I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  when  I  went  in 
for  a  turn  I  went  for  so^nething^  but  I  am  conversant 
with  hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  cases  (when  Belgian 
civilians  are  taken  into  consideration)  that  have  suffered 
the  agonies  of  imprisonment  and  starvation  for  no 
other  crime  than  that  of  refusing  to  perform  forced 
labour,  and  so  materially  assist  the  Germans  against 
their  own  countrymen. 

The  camp  had  been  constructed  on  the  site  of  a 
racecourse,  the  old  grand-stand  being  converted  into 
offices  which  stood  outside  the  main  entrance,  while  the 
camp  itself  was  divided  into  four  blooks  of  wooden 
buildings,  with  a  main  road  running  between  them. 
No.  I  block,  which  stood  on  one's  left  from  the  en- 
trance, was  used  chiefly  by  recently  captured  prisoners, 
who  were  kept  for  a  while  in  quarantine.  It  was  the 
most  convenient  of  the  blocks  for  this  purpose,  as  the 
bath-houses  were  built  there.  We  had  been  conducted 
to  block  No.  3   on  our    arrival,  and    very    soon  were 
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aware  that  if  we  underwent  our  punishment  in  the  cells 
attached  to  that  block  (there  were  about  sixteen  cells  to 
each)  we  should  be  looked  after  by  our  own  men  in 
the  way  of  food,  etc. ;  but  if  sent  to  No.  i  block  it 
would  be  starvation  indeed,  for  no  one  was  allowed  at 
that  time  to  go  from  one  block  to  another  except  on 
Sundays,  although  at  a  subsequent  date  that  restriction 
was  removed.  No.  i  block,  in  fact,  was  known  as  "  the 
starvation  block."  I  myself  was  secretly  pleased,  for 
having  barely  recovered  from  the  Diilmen  experiences, 
I  reasoned  that,  by  comparison,  things  here  would  not 
be  worse,  and  there  was  the  margin  of  a  month  in  our, 
favour  between  the  two  sentences. 

We  had  a  good  meal  before  leaving  the  "  boys " ; 
and  we  secreted  food  about  our  clothing  and  bodies, 
tying  pieces  of  string  round  our  thighs  and  legs  to 
prevent  what  we  were  concealing  from  working  down 
below  our  knees.  Unfortunately  in  the  hurry  I  included 
in  my  stock  a  small  package  of  butter,  which  I  had  mis- 
taken for  a  tablet  of  soap,  a  soap  wrapper  having 
somehow  been  placed  around  it.  Things  being  ready, 
we  gathered  up  our  blankets  and  made  our  way  over 
to  the  cells.  When  we  arrived  at  No.  i  block  we  were 
informed  by  the  senior  N.C.O.  of  the  guard  that,  as  the 
notice  we  handed  him  had  not  been  signed  by  the 
officer  commanding  the  block,  he  had  no  authority  to 
take  us  into  the  cells,  and  one  of  our  number  had  better 
return  and  get  matters  put  in  order. 

We  were  surprised  in  this  hitch  in  the  proceedings, 
but  not  sorry,  for  we  knew  that  if  we  could  only  manage 
to  get  into  the  cells  attached  to  our  own  block  we 
should  have  a  far  better  time.  I  was  left  to  look  after 
the  blankets.  I  could  hardly  walk  a  yard,  as  one  of  the 
tins  of  food   I   had  concealed  had  evaded  the  piece  of 
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string  tied  round  my  thigh,  and  had  worked  down 
behind  my  knee-joint,  its  sharp  edge  cutting  into  my 
flesh  at  every  movement. 

A  few  moments  after  their  departure,  just  as  I  was 
about  to  abandon  the  pile  of  blankets  and  find  a  spot 
where  I  could  rearrange  the  strings,  three  officers  ap- 
peared upon  the  scene,  and  I  was  subjected  to  a  series 
of  questions  regarding  my  business  there.  I  explained 
the  circumstances,  and  while  doing  so  I  suddenly  be- 
came aware  of  a  wet  and  uncomfortable  feeling  some- 
where in  the  centre  of  my  back,  gradually  extending  to 
the  lower  part  of  my  body.  On  one  side  its  progress 
was  arrested  by  the  tin  jammed  behind  my  knee-joint, 
and  here  quite  a  respectable  little  pool  seemed  to 
gather.  It  then  dawned  upon  me  that  the  tablet  of 
soap  was  a  pat  of  the  best  "  Maypole  "  !  My  feelings  on 
that  Sunday  morning,  as  I  stood  strictly  to  "  attention  " 
before  those  officers,  can  be  better  imagined  than 
described. 

Having  at  length  satisfied  themselves,  they  left  me, 
and,  unable  to  stand  it  any  longer,  I  made  my  way  as 
best  I  could  towards  the  opposite  block  of  buildings,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  be  hauled  up  by  some  passing 
Hun  soldier  on  account  of  my  bulky-looking  appear- 
ance. I  managed,  however,  to  steer  a  safe  course,  and 
arrived  at  a  room  occupied  by  Englishmen,  including  one 
of  my  own  regiment,  and  in  a  very  short  time  I  had  im- 
proved matters  a  little.  When  I  returned  I  found  my 
two  companions  awaiting  me,  and  I  immediately  re- 
ceived from  their  hands  what  is  in  Service  terms  known 
as  a  severe  "  telling  off"  for  having  deserted  the  post, 
kept  them  waiting,  and  caused  risk  to  our  plans. 
They  had  met  our  block  officer,  and,  with  the  aid  of  an 
interpreter,  had  explained  our  position.  He  had  de- 
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cided  that  we  were  to  be  taken  to  the  cells  attached  to 
our  own  block,  and  signed  a  notice  to  that  effect.  They 
had  also  discovered  that  the  cells  were  nearly  full,  and, 
as  men  were  always  being  taken  in,  there  was  no  time 
to  be  lost. 

I  did  my  best  to  explain  my  unhappy  position,  but 
it  was  of  no  use ;  they  felt  sure  that  the  delay  would 
cause  us  to  miss  the  cells  that  were  vacant,  so  they  con- 
tinued roundly  to  curse  me.  The  pair  of  them  were  very 
good  performers  in  that  direction  when  once  they  got 
started,  and  they  appeared  to  be  in  very  fine  form 
that  morning ;  so  realising  it  was  of  no  use  arguing 
with  them,  I  picked  up  my  blankets  and  followed  in 
their  wake,  resolved  to  have  a  little  bit  of  my  own  back 
at  some  future  date. 

Arriving  at  the  block  guard-room  we  were  met  by 
the  N.C.O.  in  charge,  who  was  ready  to  receive  us.  In 
mounting  the  steps  at  the  entrance  misfortune  overtook 
us.  "  Darky  "  was  leading,  with  Billy  in  the  centre,  I 
bringing  up  the  rear,  with  the  N.C.O.,  at  my  heels. 
Just  as  Billy  was  about  to  enter  the  room,  a  tiny  button 
biscuit  (I  think  it  was  a  Scotch  one)  dropped  from  a 
hole  in  his  overcoat  like  a  thing  bewitched,  rolled  down 
the  steps,  and,  after  completing  three  or  four  circles 
round  the  German  N.C.O.,  finally  came  to  a  standstill  at 
his  feet.  With  a  pleasant  exclamation  of  surprise  he 
stooped,  picked  it  up,  and,  fondly  regarding  it  with  a 
look  of  triumph,  entered  behind  us.  We  were  im- 
mediately surrounded  by  the  guard,  and  each  in  turn 
subjected  to  a  rigid  search.  One  by  one  our  little 
store  of  treasures  was  brought  to  light  and  taken  from 
us,  a  couple  of  basins  being  brought  forward  to  receive 
the  remaining  biscuits  from  the  pockets  of  poor 
Billy. 
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The  guards  were  delighted  with  their  "  capture,"  and 
no  doubt  settled  themselves  down  to  a  good  feast  of 
English  food  when  they  had  finally  placed  us  under 
lock  and  key.  But  they  did  not  succeed  in  capturing 
the  whole  of  our  store.  One  or  two  of  our  faithful 
French  comrades,  engaged  on  different  jobs  about  the 
cells,  were  very  attentive  lookers-on  at  the  proceedings, 
and  while  the  guards  were  engaged  upon  one  of  us  the 
French  were  also  busily  engaged  in  relieving  us  of  one 
or  two  articles,  which  were  duly  deposited  in  our  cells 
at  a  later  hour  in  the  day. 

Entering  the  cell  consigned  to  me,  I  found  it  already 
in  the  possession  of  two  French  soldiers  and  one 
Russian,  and  one  glance  round  at  the  interior  was 
sufficient  to  convince  one  that  there  was  also  other 
"  company."  "  Darky  "  was  not  taken  inside  that  day, 
there  being  only  room  to  accommodate  two.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  did  not  commence  his  term  until  a  fortnight 
later,  a  circumstance  that  proved  very  lucky  for  us,  for 
he  was  able  to  look  after  us  from  outside.  He  did  it 
exceedingly  well,  with  the  assistance  of  another  good  old 
pal  belonging  to  the  ist  Battalion  Middlesex  Regiment, 
Corporal  Wilson  (the  hero  of  the  "  band  "  incident,  that 
so  greatly  assisted  us  on  the  night  of  our  escape  from 
Dortmund),  who  had  skilfully  managed  to  get  sent  to 
Miinster  a  few  days  after  our  arrival. 

The  little  food  we  had  managed  to  smuggle  in  was 
carefully  hidden  between  the  boards  that  divided  the 
cells,  and  by  careful  usage,  with  the  prison  issue  of 
bread  and  water,  we  did  not  fare  so  badly  for  the  first 
few  days.  When  the  stock  became  exhausted,  we  were 
able  to  communicate  to  let  the  faithful  "  Darky  "  know 
when  we  were  escorted  from  the  cells  to  the  wash- 
houses  and  "  lavatories,"  when  he  very  often  managed 
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to  pass  us  one  or  two  packages,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  our  escort.  He  was  not  always  successful,  however, 
and  one  day  was  caught  in  the  act.  He  was  seized  by 
one  of  the  burly  guards,  who  immediately  made  him 
acquainted  with  the  butt-end  and  jackboot,  and  it  was 
a  day  or  two  before  he  was  able  to  sit  down  comfortably. 
But  it  made  no  difference  ;  the  incident  occurred  at 
midday,  and  he  was  there  again  at  night,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  fact  that  the  old  guard  was  changed  at  noon. 

We  were  marched  from  the  cells  three  times  daily, 
first  in  the  morning  about  seven-thirty  to  the  wash- 
houses.  The  place  was  crowded  at  this  time  in  the 
morning,  Russians,  Belgians,  French,  English,  and  very 
often  Germans,  jostling  each  other  to  get  their  heads 
under  one  of  the  few  taps  in  the  place  before  the 
water  was  turned  off  at  8  a.m.  Once  our  coats 
were  slipped  off,  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the 
guards  to  distinguish  us  from  the  remainder,  and  what 
with  Frenchmen  carrying  tins  containing  all  manner 
of  weird,  hot  concoctions,  Russians  doing  likewise,  and 
always  one  or  two  of  the  "  boys "  looking  after  our 
interests,  we  invariably  managed  to  have  a  hasty  meal, 
with  something  hot  to  drink.  When  we  reappeared 
after  having  washed  and  "  dined,"  the  guards  carefully 
counted  us,  an  operation  which  generally  took  from 
five  minutes  to  half  an  hour,  as  they  were  generally  in 
doubt  about  the  number  they  had  brought  from  the 
cells  with  them. 

At  midday  things  were  more  difficult,  as  the  guards 
were  more  on  the  alert,  and  officers  and  N.C.O.'s 
always  about,  but  never  a  day  passed  without  our 
"  bo3^s  "  managing  to  communicate  with  us  and  make 
arrangements  for  the  delivery  of  the  packages  when 
we  came  over  in  the  evening.     This  was  kept  up  for 
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ten  or  twelve  days,  but  about  the  twelfth  day  an  in- 
cident occurred  that  spoiled  the  whole  thing. 

Since  we  got  food  in  the  manner  I  have  described, 
we  were  able  to  do  without  a  portion  of  the  German 
bread  issued  to  us  ;  and  we  gave  several  pieces  to  a 
Russian  soldier,  thinking  to  do  him  a  good  turn,  as 
the  Russians,  poor  fellows,  were  always  badly  off  for 
food.  But  instead  of  our  doing  him  a  good  turn  he, 
by  his  foolishness,  did  us  a  very  bad  one.  He  occupied 
a  cell  by  himself,  and  had  managed  to  smuggle  a  sack. 
Instead  of  handing  to  his  fellow-countrymen  what  he 
did  not  require  for  his  own  consumption,  he  hoarded 
it  inside  the  sack  secreted  underneath  the  bed.  I 
really  think  he  must  have  been  mad !  One  fine 
morning,  things  having  gone  well  over  the  washhouses, 
we  returned  each  with  a  package  or  two  concealed ; 
but  directly  we  entered  the  guard-room  we  realised  by 
the  look  on  the  faces  of  the  guard  that  something  had 
gone  wrong.  The  N.C.O.  in  charge,  who  was  terribly 
excited,  had  us  placed  on  one  side  of  the  room,  with 
the  whole  of  the  guard  surrounding  us.  We  observed 
our  French  comrades  disposing  of  their  food-stuffs, 
they  having  been  informed  by  their  kinsmen  who 
worked  in  the  place  of  what  had  occurred,  and  we  were 
not  slow  to  follow  their  example. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  Frenchman  ;  he  was  standing 
next  to  the  stove,  and,  thinking  he  was  unobserved,  he 
hastily  slipped  something  from  beneath  his  coat  behind 
it.  But  his  action  was  detected,  and,  hauling  him  out 
of  the  corner,  one  of  the  guards  reached  behind  the 
stove  and  brought  to  light  one  of  the  largest  loaves 
of  bread  I  have  ever  seen.  Without  any  exaggeration 
it  was  fully  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  about  six  inches 
thick,  enough  to  last  an  ordinary  man  at  least  three 
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weeks.  I  do  not  know  if  he  expected  the  cells  to  be 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege ! 

The  visiting  officer  of  the  guard  appeared  upon  the 
scene  just  as  the  discovery  was  made.  His  lower  jaw 
dropped  with  astonishment  as  he  beheld  that  loaf, 
but,  as  he  had  no  sense  of  humour,  the  funny  side  of 
the  picture  did  not  appeal  to  him,  and  that  poor 
Frenchman  had  a  very  rough  five  minutes. 

It  appeared  that  while  we  were  away  that  officer  had 
visited  the  cells,  an  unusual  thing  at  that  early  hour. 
In  the  one  occupied  by  the  Russian  was  discovered 
the  precious  sack  containing  about  twenty  pieces  of 
prison  bread.  The  cat  was  properly  out  of  the  bag, 
for  it  was  obvious  that  we  were  receiving  food  from 
outside,  and  that  there  had  been  gross  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  guard.  To  make  matters  worse  the 
Russian  soldier,  on  being  questioned  regarding  the 
"  find,"  admitted  that  he  had  received  it  from  the 
Englishmen.  We  were  stripped  and  searched,  receiving 
a  kick  or  cuff  as  each  article  was  brought  to  light,  our 
cells  being  also  thoroughly  searched  before  we  were 
allowed  to  re-enter  them.  We  were  terribly  angry 
with  that  Russian  soldier,  but  I  think  the  poor  fellow's 
mind  was  unhinged  on  account  of  his  long  imprison- 
ment and  the  bad  treatment  he  had  received.  Again 
our  faithful  friends,  the  Frenchmen  working  about  the 
cells,  came  to  our  assistance,  and  many  of  the  articles 
taken  from  us  in  the  morning  found  their  way  back 
before  night. 

My  long  experiences  in  captivity  enables  me  to  say 
that  the  cleverest  amongst  us  in  getting  on  the  "  blind 
side  "  of  our  enemies  was  the  wily  Frenchman.  His 
wheedling  powers  are  par  excelle)ice,  and  it  generally 
took  us  all  our  time  to  beat  him   at  his   little  game 
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when  he  chose  to  have  a  little  practice  on  us — I  mean, 
of  course,  in  a  good-humoured  sense.  Although  the 
Huns  very  often  tried  to  cause  dissension  between 
us  we  generally  managed  to  live  together  on  terms  of 
amiability.  But  many  humorous  scenes  have  I  wit- 
nessed between  a  Briton  and  a  Frenchman,  each  striving 
his  utmost  to  get  the  best  end  of  a  deal. 

We  were  allowed  by  the  regulations  to  receive  our 
"  straw  sacks  "  to  sleep  upon  every  fourth  night,  but,  as 
a  further  punishment  for  the  smuggling,  we  were  in- 
formed they  would  be  withheld  during  the  remainder 
of  our  sentence.  This,  however,  made  r^o  difference  to 
us,  for  those  straw  mattresses,  so  we  were  informed  by 
our  French  comrades,  had  been  in  use  over  twelve 
months,  and  were  simply  alive  with  vermin.  Small 
wonder  we  preferred  the  hard  boards  to  lie  upon  1  As 
we  had  anticipated,  things  went  hardly  with  us  from 
that  day  regarding  food  supplies.  The  guards,  no 
doubt,  had  been  severely  punished,  and  in  return  made 
it  warm  for  us.  Surprise  visits  were  paid  us  every 
hour  of  the  day,  when  woe  betide  any  one  found  lying 
down  !  But,  not  wishing  to  finish  our  time  with  one  or 
two  ribs  stove  in,  we  kept  an  eager  ear  on  the  passage 
outside,  and  were  always  at  "  attention "  when  they 
honoured  us  with  a  visit. 

A  few  days  after  the  bread-sack  discovery,  the 
"  boys "  made  an  effort  to  reach  us,  and  adopted  the 
bold  course  of  bringing  the  food  straight  to  the  cells 
without  attempting  any  concealment,  our  old  pal  of  the 
Middlesex  volunteering  for  the  job.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  were  men  waiting  trial,  who  were  allowed 
certain  articles  of  German  food  from  outside,  and  it 
had  occurred  to  one  or  two  that  if  the  issue  of  soup 
was   taken  over  to  us  just  when  these  men  received 
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theirs,  the  wheeze  might  be  managed.  But  the  attempt 
ended  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  man  attempting  it, 
who  told  us  the  story  afterwards. 

The  procedure  at  noon  when  the  soup  arrived  was 
for  each  man  entitled  to  receive  it  to  be  outside  his 
cell  door ;  but  this  our  friend  did  not  know.  When  he 
arrived  in  the  passage,  we  were  of  course  locked  in  our 
cells,  and,  as  those  assembled  received  their  daily 
allowance  and  re-entered  the  cells,  he  was  left  finally  all 
on  his  own.  He  was  soon  spied  by  the  N.C.O.,  and 
asked  to  render  an  account  of  his  presence  there. 
Poor  old  "  Tug  "  !  He  was  amongst  the  first  batch  of 
prisoners  taken  outside  Mons  on  that  memorable 
Sunday  afternoon,  23rd  August  19 14,  and  during  his 
captivity  had  tried  to  pass  the  time  away  by  studying 
German.  When  I  last  saw  him,  in  the  early  spring  of 
1 91 7,  he  could  speak  it  fairly  well,  but  at  the  time  of 
which  I  write  he  could  speak  just  about  sufficient  to 
get  himself  into  serious  trouble. 

Bringing  all  the  knowledge  he  possessed  to  his  aid, 
he  explained  who  the  food  was  for,  but  was  informed 
we  were  on  No.  "  i,"  therefore  not  entitled  to  any. 
He  received  at  the  same  time  a  gentle  hint  to  clear, 
but  decided  to  have  another  throw,  and  tried  to  work 
the  sympathy  stunt.  He  pointed  out  that  we  had  been 
confined  over  a  fortnight,  that  the  weather  was  terribly 
cold,  that  he  had  seen  us  only  that  morning  on  our  way 
across  to  wash,  and  our  appearance  had  caused  him 
grave  alarm  regarding  the  state  of  our  health,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  if  only  we  were  allowed  to  receive 
the  food  we  should  improve  immediately.  The  Hun, 
who  was  a  regular  "  stone-waller,"  listened  in  "  stony  " 
silence.  "  Tug  "  had  barely  finished  his  plea  when  he 
gave  a  great  bark,  informing  him  that  it  was  no  concern 
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of  his  whether  we  lived  or  died  ;  an  Englishman  or  two 
the  less  would  not  make  any  difference  as  far  as  he 
was  concerned,  for  we  were  all  a  pack  of  "  swines " 
(pigs).  Realising  it  was  hopeless,  "  Tug "  made  his 
way  towards  the  door,  but  unfortunately  for  himself 
he  could  not  leave  without  one  parting  shot.  He 
intended  to  say  we  were  not  "  swines  "  but  half-starved 
men,  but  somehow  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment 
he  got  a  little  mixed  with  his  German,  and  in  using 
the  word  "  swine "  conveyed  the  impression  to  the 
ruffled  N.C.O.  that  he  was  applying  it  to  him  !  He 
was  seized  by  the  nape  of  his  neck,  rushed  across  the 
guard-room,  and  hurled  through  the  door.  He  fell  at 
the  bottom  of  the  steps,  covered  with  soup  from  head 
to  foot,  and  thinking  there  might  be  more  to  come,  he 
scrambled  to  his  feet  and  made  tracks  for  the  shelter 
of  the  hut  buildings.  Although  he  had  failed,  yet, 
true  to  the  motto  of  his  old  regiment,  he  had  "  died 
hard ! " 

After  that  occurrence  it  was  decided  that  trying  to 
help  us  would  be  only  asking  for  trouble ;  but,  as  we 
only  had  a  few  more  days  to  complete,  the  No.  "  i " 
did  not  materially  harm  us.  The  evil  effects,  however, 
of  the  discovery  of  that  "  sack  "  were  felt  by  those  who 
came  after  us.  Special  orders  concerning  prisoners 
under  confinement  were  issued,  and  when  I  left  the 
camp  many  months  afterwards  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  assist  a  pal  unfortunate  enough  to  find  himself 
inside. 

The  day  before  our  sentence  expired  I  narrowly 
missed  being  caught  with  the  compass  in  my  possession 
that  we  had  used  on  the  trip  from  Dortmund.  Sewing 
it  neatly  inside  a  small  piece  of  cardboard,  I  had  placed 
it  inside  the  lining  of  my  khaki  coat.      It  had  snugly 
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reposed,  without  detection,  behind  the  waistbelt  hook  on 
my  right  side,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  must  have 
been  searched  at  least  a  hundred  times.  After  return- 
ing to  the  cells  after  the  midday  stroll  we  were  being 
searched  in  the  usual  manner  by  the  senior  N.C.O. 
I  had  my  coat  unbuttoned,  that  being  the  order,  with 
hands  stretched  above  my  head,  and  he  proceeded  to 
rub  me  down  from  head  to  foot.  Having  satisfied 
himself  that  I  had  nothing  concealed,  he  gave  me  a 
push  towards  the  cell  passage,  and  in  doing  so  his 
fingers  came  into  contact  with  the  hard  lump  caused 
by  the  compass.  Seizing  my  waist  he  drew  me 
towards  him,  and  was  joined  by  two  or  three  of  the 
guard.  I  thought  it  was  all  up ;  but  I  had  taken 
great  pains  in  sewing  it  inside  my  clothing,  and 
although  they  twirled  and  turned  my  coat  inside  out 
it  puzzled  them.  The  N.C.O.  repeatedly  asked  me 
what  I  had  there,  and  for  a  moment  or  two  I  was 
without  an  answer.  But,  recovering  my  self-possession, 
I  espied  upon  the  floor  a  piece  of  cardboard,  and  that 
gave  me  an  idea.  I  picked  it  up,  and  not  knowing  its 
name  in  German,  I  pointed  to  the  coat-collar  worn  by 
the  N.C.O.,  and  by  repeating  the  word  "  stiffening,"  and 
with  one  or  two  gesticulations  convinced  him  at  last  it 
was  padding  used  in  the  making  of  the  coat.  I  was 
considerably  relieved  when  I  observed  that  the  ruse  had 
worked.  He  "tumbled"  quite  suddenly,  and  with  a 
satisfied,  "Yah,  yah,  verstand "  ("Yes,  yes,  I  under- 
stand"), pointed  towards  the  cells,  but  he  also 
"  tumbled  "  that  he  had  been  "  had  "  when  he  searched 
us  again  on  our  return  in  the  evening. 

When  things  were  a  bit  quiet  during  the  afternoon 
I  removed  that  compass  from  its  place,  and  succeeded 
in  hiding  it  in  the  lavatory,  recovering  it  on  my  release 
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the  following  day.  When  it  came  to  my  turn  to  stand 
before  him  for  the  evening's  final  rub-down,  he  suddenly 
remembered  the  occurrence  at  midday,  and  again  felt  in 
the  same  spot,  but,  lo  !  there  was  "  nothing  doing,"  not 
in  that  coat.  He  drew  back  a  step,  and  after  survey- 
ing me  for  a  moment  or  two  a  faint  twinkle  appeared 
in  his  eye,  and  although  I  tried  my  level  best  to  appear 
unconcerned,  I  could  not  for  the  life  of  me  repress  a 
smile.  Shaking  his  forefinger  to  and  fro  before  my 
face,  a  habit  very  often  resorted  to  by  the  Huns, 
he  passed  one  or  two  remarks  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand, and  he  finally  dismissed  me  with  a  knowing 
shake  of  his  head.  I  had  saved  the  compass,  and 
although  I  never  again  had  the  opportunity  of  using 
it,  I  carried  it  about  me  a  few  thousand  miles  in  my 
tours  around  Germany,  finally  handing  it  to  my  old 
pal  of  the  Cheshire  Regiment. 

We  were  liberated  about  midday  on  a  Saturday, 
exactly  to  a  minute  of  the  time  that  we  went  in. 
There  is  no  denying  the  fact  that  the  Hun  military 
administration'  is  thorough  down  to  the  most  minute 
detail,  especially  where  prisoners  of  war  are  concerned. 
As  at  Dulmen,  the  "  boys  "  had  prepared  to  receive  us, 
and,  after  a  good  bath  and  change  and  the  Sunday 
rest,  we  were  pretty  fit,  all  things  considered,  when 
called  upon  to  commence  the  ordinary  day's  labour  in 
the  lager  on  Monday  morning. 
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LIFE   AT   MUNSTER   II.  LAGER 

IN  writing  of  the  time  I  spent  at  Munster  II.  Lager, 
I  commence  by  saying  it  was  the  happiest  I  had 
during  those  three  dreary  years  of  my  captivity.  It 
was  not  by  any  means  the  best  camp  I  was  in,  for 
once  inside  its  wires  you  could  observe  nothing  but 
the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees  surrounding  it,  while  the 
internal  conditions  were  one  continual  battle  against 
dirt,  vermin,  and  evil  smells,  while,  during  rainy 
weather,  the  whole  place  was  one  vast  heap  of  mud. 
No ;  what  really  caused  it  to  be  the  most  pleasant 
was  the  men  I  found  there.  By  far  the  greater 
number  were  men  of  the  new  armies,  taken  at  Loos, 
and  the  camp  was  very  fortunate  in  having  so  many 
men  of  ability  and  talent  interned  there.  Every  effort 
was  made  by  them  to  make  life  tolerable  under  the 
unfortunate  circumstances. 

One  of  the  chief  forms  of  entertainment  was  boxing 
tournaments,  and  many  a  fine  bout  I  witnessed  there, 
not  only  between  our  own  men,  but  between  the 
French  and  ourselves,  for  many  Frenchmen  took  up 
the  sport  under  the  tuition  of  the  British  promoters, 
and  some  of  them  became  very  clever  in  the  art  of 
using  the  gloves.  There  were  also  one  or  two  of  them 
very  clever  in  their  own  style  of  boxing,  which  includes 
the  using  of  the  feet,  and  very  interesting  exhibitions 
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they  gave.  Many  of  the  younger  ones  will  be  heard 
of  again  in  the  ring  after  the  war  is  over. 

Another  very  popular  form  of  entertainment  was 
the  theatre,  and  here  again  we  were  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing several  who  trod  the  boards  in  civilian  life,  fore- 
most amongst  them  being  Mr,  Jack  Harris.  Under 
his  most  able  guidance,  a  first-class  concert  party  was 
organised,  and  all  in  the  camp  used  to  look  forward 
eagerly  to  every  third  Wednesday  evening  in  the 
month.  The  Russians  and  French  also  held  concerts 
in  their  turn,  and  although  I  never  attended  any  of 
the  Russian  entertainments,  I  very  often  used  to  go  to 
the  French  ones.  The  French  had  also  formed  a 
first-class  band,  in  which  was  included  one  or  two 
Englishmen,  and  I  should  not  be  a  bit  surprised  to 
hear  of  a  tour  of  the  Rennbahn  Camp  Prisoner  of 
War  Band  after  the  war  is  over.  Thanks  to  kind 
friends  who  sent  music  out  from  home,  we  passed  away 
many  an  hour  listening  to  old  English  tunes. 

I  think  Mr.  Jack  Harris's  greatest  success  was  his 
troop  of  pierrots,  which  was  very  much  appreciated,  not 
only  by  all  our  boys,  but  also  by  those  of  our  French 
comrades  who  understood  English.  I  cannot  pass  on 
without  mentioning  the  devotion  Mr.  Jack  Harris 
paid  to  this  theatrical  work,  for  I  know  as  a  result  he 
suffered  a  very  serious  breakdown  on  one  occasion, 
and  his  illness  lasted  several  weeks.  Before  he  had 
properly  recovered  he  would  insist  on  attending  and 
giving  a  turn,  the  result  being  that  he  caught  a  chill, 
and  was  again  laid  up.  •  I  am  most  happy  to  say  he 
finally  recovered  his  health  and  was  able  to  resume  his 
labour  of  love. 

A  first-class  library  was  also  established,  well 
stocked   with  books   sent   out   from   home   by  various 
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committees  and  friends.  Educational  classes  were 
also  formed  by  men  of  the  new  armies,  who  were 
school-teachers  in  civilian  life.  They  were  very  pains- 
taking, and  spared  no  effort  to  assist  those  who  took 
advantage  of  this  opportunity.  As  the  subjects  taught 
were  many  and  various,  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
men  will  benefit  by  those  classes  when  they  again 
return  to  civilian  life. 

During  the  early  summer  several  men,  including  one 
or  two  French  who  were  connected  with  the  Press, 
discussed  the  printing  and  publishing  of  a  camp  news- 
paper, and,  the  necessary  permission  having  been  ob- 
tained from  the  commandant,  the  paper  finally  appeared 
and  was  named  the  Rennbahn  Times,  Rennbahn  being 
the  name  by  which  Munster  II.  Lager  was  distinguished 
from  the  other  two  internment  camps  in  the  town. 
One  of  the  chief  objects  in  publishing  the  paper  was  to 
keep  those  men  away  on  working-parties  in  touch  with 
all  that  was  going  on.  Permission  was  granted  to 
send  them  copies  when  their  parcels  were  forwarded ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  the  Rennbahn  Times 
did  not  have  a  very  long  run.  Of  course  each  issue 
was  subjected  to  severe  censorship,  and  the  early 
numbers  contained  nothing  to  which  the  Hun  could 
take  exception.  It  appeared  regularly  for  some  weeks, 
and  was  printed  both  in  French  and  English.  Some 
very  able  men  were  on  the  editorial  staff,  and  all  in 
the  camp  were  invited  to  contribute  items  of  interest. 
Its  personal  column,  and  jokes  regarding  the  camp,  and 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  camp's  celebrities,  caused 
great  fun,  but  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  staff  brought 
about  its  suppression.  Two  of  the  Englishmen  who 
controlled  it  were  sent  away  at  a  moment's  notice, 
one,  if  my  memory  serves    me    correctly,  to  a   coal- 
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mine,    and     the    other    to    the    punishment-camp     at 
Minden. 

The  trouble  was  caused  in  this  way.  German  news- 
papers arrived  regularly  in  the  camp,  and  as  those  on 
the  staff  of  the  paper  understood  German,  matters  of 
intferest  regarding  the  war  were  translated  for  our 
benefit,  the  chief  items  being  the  Allied  official  reports. 
About  this  time  the  Russian  reports  concerning  the 
campaign  in  Galicia  appeared  in  the  German  Press, 
and,  as  things  were  going  favourably  with  them,  the 
reports,  as  they  appeared  in  the  German  dailies,  were 
reprinted  in  the  camp  newspaper.  This  course,  as  I 
have  stated,  ended  with  the  suppression  of  the  paper 
and  the  removal  of  our  two  men.  The  commandant 
was  furious  when  he  read  the  copy  handed  to  him  by 
the  censors,  and  things  were  made  a  bit  warm  for  us 
in  the  camp  for  several  days. 

It  had  been  quite  a  refreshing  change  to  read  a  few 
printed  words  in  one's  own  language,  without  being 
brought  into  contact  with  the  sort  of  thing  appearing 
in  the  daily  issue  of  that  horrible  rag,  The  Continental 
TimeSy  the  only  English  printed  paper  allowed  us.  Oh  ! 
how  I  have  groaned  and  inwardly  cursed  when  reading 
the  stuff  that  appeared  in  that  supposed  American-owned 
newspaper  !  In  the  early  months  of  the  war,  the  late  Sir 
Roger  Casement  used  to  write  the  leading  article,  and 
it  was  simply  maddening  to  read  the  filth  from  his  pen 
regarding  the  country  that  had  conferred  the  dignity 
of  knighthood  upon  him.  Had  it  only  been  possible 
for  us  to  have  laid  hands  upon  him,  especially  some  of 
the  Irish  lads,  the  public  executioner  would  never  have 
been  troubled  !  I  am  convinced  that  nowhere  in  the 
wide  world  were  Britons  more  thankful  than  we 
prisoners  of  war  were  when   the  news  came  through 
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to  us  that  he  had  suffered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law.  The  only  fear  with  us  at  the  time  of  his  trial 
was  that  on  some  technical  ground  he  might  avoid 
justice.  May  his  end  be  a  warning  to  others  who  may 
be  tempted  to  follow  in  his  footsteps  ! 

There  was  one  other  publication  connected  with  the 
camp,  a  monthly  journal  called  the  Church  Times. 
As  it  only  contained  articles  of  a  religious  character, 
it  was  never  interfered  with ;  and  through  the  efforts 
of  our  camp  missioner,  V.  G.  S.  Champion,  a  thorough 
good  chap  belonging  to  one  of  the  Lancashire  regiments, 
permission  was  obtained  to  send  copies  home  to  our 
relatives  and  friends,  his  word  of  honour  being  accepted 
that  no  written  matter  or  communications  of  any  kind 
would  be  enclosed.  This  privilege  was  never  abused. 
He  was  a  very  hard-working  chap,  one  of  the  old 
brigade,  badly  wounded  in  the  retreat  from  Mons.  His 
heart  and  soul  were  in  the  little  wooden  room  placed 
at  his  disposal  for  the  holding  of  Church  services, 
and,  although  faced  at  the  commencement  with  many 
difficulties,  he  gradually  converted  that  bare  room  into 
a  nice  little  church  with  altar,  organ,  forms,  and  pictures 
complete.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  attend  there  on 
Sunday  evenings  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  exchange  the 
noise  of  the  living-rooms,  with  their  babel  of  tongues 
and  foul  smells,  for  quietness  and  peace.  Glancing  at 
the  little  clock,  slowly  ticking  the  rqoments  by,  you 
would  notice  it  was  half-past  six,  and  there  would  arise 
a  picture  of  a  quiet  village  church ;  you  could  almost 
imagine  you  heard  again  the  old  familiar  sound  of  its 
bells.  You  would  find  yourself  repeating  the  time 
shown  by  the  clock,  "  Half-past  six — they  are  about 
entering  now  for  the  evening  service.  I  wonder  how 
far  off  is  the  Sunday  evening  when  I  shall  again  be  in 
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the  dear  Homeland,  free  to  attend  service  with  them," 
and  very  often  the  thought  would  flit  across  the 
brain,  will  I  ever  return  to  them  ?  Will  that  glorious 
first  Sunday  of  liberty  with  them  be  denied  me  ?  But, 
as  one  listened  again  to  the  words  of  the  sermon,  the 
fears  and  misgivings  would  gradually  pass  away,  and  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  service  there  was  always  a  feeling 
of  comfort  that,  although  there  were  so  many  miles 
between  us  and  the  ones  we  dearly  loved,  we  had, 
through  the  medium  of  the  house  of  prayer,  met  for 
a  brief  hour  in  the  spirit. 

I  am  pleased  to  record  a  most  interesting  fact  in 
connection  with  the  church,  concerning  the  man 
who  used  to  play  the  organ.  He  was  a  very  quiet 
fellow,  not  enjoying  the  best  of  health  when  I  knew 
him,  and  certainly  the  last  man  one  would  think  able 
to  effect  his  escape,  but  he  mysteriously  disappeared 
one  evening  in  company  with  a  Canadian  friend  named 
Burke,  and  we  received  the  news  later  that  they  had 
been  successful  in  crossing  the  frontier  into  Holland, 
after  an  exciting  journey  of  over  ten  days. 

Things  generally  were  far  from  comfortable  during 
the  early  summer,  as  far  as  the  British  prisoners  of  war 
were  concerned,  the  trouble  being  caused  by  the  boys 
refusing  to  attend  daily  at  a  horse  depot  about  a 
mile  from  the  camp  to  assist  the  Hun  in  preparing 
remounts  for  the  Front.  There  were  about  three 
hundred  Britons  who  were,  according  to  the  Hun  ver- 
sion, fit  to  perform  hard  work,  but  I  can  testify  that 
many,  as  the  result  of  their  wounds  and  other  in- 
firmities, had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  walking,  and  could 
not  possibly  perform  the  tasks  set  them  at  the  horse 
depot.  When  the  time  came  to  parade  for  work,  a 
considerable  number  were  always   absent.     The  daily 
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fun  between  the  guard  and  the  English  stable-party 
commenced  about  6  a.m.,  lasting  some  two  hours,  to  be 
repeated  when  the  working-parties  were  mustered  in  the 
afternoon.  The  guard  would  come  flying  across  the 
square  towards  the  English  quarters,  bayonets  fixed, 
and  loading  their  magazines  as  they  ran.  After  raiding 
our  rooms,  well  dressing-down  with  the  butt-end  any 
unfortunates  they  happened  to  find  there,  they  would 
split  into  parties  of  two  or  three  and  proceed  on  a 
rounding-up  tour  of  the  block. 

But  the  boys,  darting  into  rooms  occupied  by  our 
French  and  Russian  Allies,  and  hastily  donning  a 
borrowed  hat  and  coat,  would  reappear,  meeting  their 
pursuers  in  the  doorway,  and  if  spoken  to  would  answer 
by  a  "  Pas  comprie  "  if  it  were  a  French  uniform  they 
were  wearing,  and  with  a  "  Nix  ponnemi "  if  it  were  a 
Russian  one.  (I  have  not  spelt  the  replies  correctly, 
but  have  written  them  as  I  have  so  often  heard  them 
pronounced.)  The  ruse  generally  worked,  but  some- 
times one  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  guards  who 
understood  French,  and  his  suspicions  being  aroused 
by  the  faulty  pronunciation  of  "  Pas  comprie "  you 
might  then  look  out  for  bruised  ribs  and  broken  skin. 

This  went  on  for  some  weeks,  many  of  our  boys 
getting  badly  knocked  about,  and  my  old  friend  of  th^ 
Cheshires  received  a  nasty  stab  in  the  fore-arm  with 
the  bayonet.  The  guard  who  stabbed  him,  however, 
did  not  have  it  all  his  own  way.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  presence  of  another  Englishman  things  would 
have  gone  hardly  with  him,  but,  realising  the  serious 
position  my  old  friend  would  be  placed  in  if  he  throttled 
him — and  he  was  black  in  the  face  and  speechless  when 
the  Englishman  present  interfered — he  threw  himself 
between  them,  and  after  a  struggle  succeeded  in  rescuing 
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the  Hun.  My  old  friend  made  himself  scarce  for  an 
hour  or  two,  but  was  arrested  later  in  the  day,  finally 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  seven  months'  imprisonment, 
which  he  served  in  the  fortress  of  Coin.  We  fully 
expected  him  to  receive  a  much  heavier  sentence,  but 
he  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  the  assistance  of  an  able 
lawyer  in  Munster,  who  defended  him  at  his  trial,  and 
had  the  indictment  altered  from  striking  to  resisting 
only.  That,  and  the  nasty  wound  he  had  received  in 
the  melee,  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the  light 
sentence.  Another  thing  that  told  in  his  favour  was 
the  fact  that  he  was  on  the  sick-list  at  the  time  of  the 
occurrence,  consequently  excused  work,  and  was  given 
no  time  to  explain  when  the  guard  deliberately  attacked 
him. 

This  aifray  brought  matters  to  an  end  as  far  as 
the  English  were  concerned,  the  work  being  taken  over 
by  French  and  Russian  prisoners,  but  our  men  were 
not  left  very  long  in  the  camp.  The  majority  of  them 
were  sent  to  work  in  Russia,  and  by  the  stories  told 
by  those  I  met  on  their  return  they  must  have  had  a 
terrible  time.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  work  quite 
close  to  the  firing-lines — so  close  that,  on  several 
occasions,  they  were  hurriedly  removed  by  their  guards 
when  the  Russians  advanced  to  prevent  them  falling 
into  the  hands  of  friends. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  parcels 
and  letters  sent  to  prisoners  of  war  working  away  from 
the  large  concentration  camps  have  to  pass  through 
one  or  another  of  these  camps,  and  are  forwarded  at  a 
later  date.  As  the  result  of  this  system  men  working 
away  very  often  have  to  wait  weeks  for  their  parcels, 
etc.,  and  very  often  do  not  receive  them  at  all,  for 
once  they  have  been   forwarded  to  the  place  where  a 
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man  is  working  they  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Huns,  and  many  are  stolen  in  transit.  There  was  also 
a  large  number  of  French  prisoners  working  in  Russia 
^t  this  time,  and  as  all  parcels  had  to  be  censored  in 
the  big  centres  before  being  forwarded,  and  an  order 
being  issued  at  this  time  that  all  tinned  goods  had  to 
be  opened,  further  delay  was  caused  in  dispatch.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  some  thousands  of  parcels 
belonging  to  the  French  had  accumulated  in  Munster 
II.  camp.  When  at  last  they  were  sent  on  they  were 
in  a  most  disgraceful  condition,  the  contents  of  the 
tins  having  run  out  and  spoiled  everything  else  in  the 
parcel.  I  was  employed  at  this  time  in  hauling  carts 
in  which  these  parcels  were  packed  to  the  station  at 
Hiltrup,  about  four  miles  from  the  camp,  where  they 
were  put  on  the  rail.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
I  saw  many  thousands  of  parcels  belonging  to  our 
French  Allies  utterly  spoiled  by  this  spiteful  system 
of  opening  all  tinned  goods. 

The  English  parcel-staff,  under  Sergeant  A.  Saunders 
of  the  Norfolk  Regiment,  refused  to  comply  with  the 
order,  pointing  out  that  by  so  doing  they  were  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  our  men,  and  in  all  probability 
saving  their  lives,  for  if  the  contents  were  eaten  weeks 
after  the  tins  had  been  opened  poisoning  would  result. 
In  spite  of  the  Hun  threats  they  stuck  to  their  guns, 
the  result  being  that  all  pur  goods  were  sent  away 
from  the  camp  for  censorship  elsewhere.  Whether 
they  were  opened  afterwards  I  am  not  able  to  say, 
but  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  they  had  not 
been  interfered  with  while  they  were  in  Munster  II. 
Lager.  I  think  the  Home  Authorities,  and  also  the 
French,  got  to  know  what  was  taking  place,  and  the 
matter  was  finally  put  right  through  the  medium  of  a 
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neutral  State.  At  any  rate,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  the  practice  of  opening  tinned  goods  was 
discontinued,  and  parcels  left  the  camp  with  greater 
regularity,  and  in  good  condition. 

Having  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
escapade  from  Dortmund  munition  works,  I  began  to 
look  round  for  another  opportunity,  buoyed  up  with 
the  hope  that,  with  better  weather,  the  chances  of  success 
would  be  greater ;  but  nearly  two  years  were  to  elapse 
before  another  chance  came  my  way.  Several  working- 
parties  used  to  leave  the  camp  daily,  and  it  occurred 
to  me  that  by  getting  attached  to  one  I  might  possibly 
break  away.  I  finally  succeeded  in  getting  attached 
to  the  Hiltrup  parcel-party.  My  old  pal,  Billy  Leask, 
also  joined  this  working-party,  and  we  decided  that 
we  would  again  try  our  fortunes  together. 

We  had  not  been  engaged  upon  this  work  very 
long  before  we  discovered  there  were  others  there  for 
a  similar  purpose.  Hardly  a  day  passed  without  one 
or  two  being  prepared  to  make  the  bid  for  liberty ; 
but  the  men  detailed  over  us  were  mostly  old  soldiers, 
and  consequently  up  to  every  move.  Despite  all  their 
precautions,  however,  one  or  two  managed  to  get 
clear  away  and  cross  the  frontier,  including  two  French- 
men, who  effected  their  escape  in  a  most  daring  manner. 
From  what  I  heard  they  had  been  prepared  for  several 
days,  but  a  new  N.C.O.  had  been  placed  in  charge  of 
the  party,  who  had  been  christened  "  Windy."  His 
fear  was  that  one  fine  morning  some  one  would  make  off, 
when  he  would  lose  his  job  and  in  all  probability  be 
sent  to  the  Front,  I  can  picture  him  now,  as  we  made 
our  way  down  that  long  country  road  towards  the 
station,  strutting  ahead  of  the  carts,  counting  and 
checking  each  team  of  men  as  they  passed,  and  generally 
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halting  the  whole  party  two  or  three  times  during  the 
journey,  to  make  doubly  sure  that  none  of  us  had 
vanished  into  space.  He  used  to  carry  an  enormous 
revolver,  to  which  he  was  greatly  attached,  fondling 
and  caressing  it  the  whole  of  the  journey,  with  many 
a  meaning  look  and  gesture  in  our  direction.  The 
morning  came  at  last  when  he  used  it,  but,  fortunately 
for  our  two  French  comrades,  without  effect. 

It  was  an  ideal  morning  for  their  attempt,  a  heavy 
ground  mist  hiding  the  countryside.  They  had  informed 
their  comrades  of  their  intention  to  break  away,  and 
had  arranged  to  lose  control  of  the  cart  they  were 
hauling  at  a  point  on  the  road  where  a  small  wood 
ran  down  to  the  hedge.  This  plan  was  skilfully  carried 
out.  The  cart  suddenly  swerved  towards  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road,  the  nearside  wheels  dropping 
into  the  ditch.  The  team  of  men  scattered  across, 
the  road,  making  as  much  noise  as  possible,  in  case 
the  guards  called  out  to  attract  the  attention  of  those 
guarding  the  other  carts.  The  two  men  plunged 
through  the  hedge,  gained  the  cover  of  the  wood,  and 
were  quickly  lost  to  sight  in  the  friendly  mist. 

They  had,  however,  been  observed,  and  had  barely 
disappeared  through  the  hedge  before  shots  were  rained 
in  their  direction.  One  or  two  of  the  guards  started 
in  pursuit,  headed  by  "  Windy,"  who  was  pouring  the 
contents  of  his  revolver  in  their  wake,  but  they  had 
an  early  morning  cross-country  run  for  nothing.  They 
never  saw  them,  neither  did  any  other  Hun,  between 
that  hedgerow  and  the  fifty  odd  miles  that  separated 
them  from  liberty.  About  a  fortnight  later  the  cheer- 
ing news  came  through  to  us  that  they  had  success- 
fully crossed  over  the  frontiers. 

It  was,  indeed,   a   daring   piece   of   work,  and   the 
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greatest  credit  is  due  to  that  team  of  men  who  assisted 
their  countrymen  to  get  clear  away,  regardless  of 
consequences,  for  although  they  pleaded  ignorance 
they  were  not  believed,  and  after  a  severe  hustling 
by  the  guards  they  were  placed  in  confinement,  being 
sent  later  to  bad  working  -  parties  as  a  further 
punishment. 

Some  time  later  another  attempt  was  made  by  two 
of  our  own  men,  but  was  hot  attended  with  success. 
They  adopted  the  scheme  of  concealing  themselves 
inside  one  of  the  carts,  two  men  taking  their  places 
in  the  team,  and  were  successful  in  leaving  the  camp 
without  the  ruse  being  discovered.  But  on  arrival  at 
the  station,  after  they  had  concealed  themselves  in  one 
of  the  lavatories  that  was  under  repair,  they  discovered 
that,  in  the  excitement,  they  had  left  their  supply  of 
food  behind.  They  were  compelled  to  remain  locked 
up  in  that  lavatory  for  over  thirty-six  hours,  as  it 
was  found  impossible  to  convey  the  food  to  them 
that  day.  It  was  managed  on  the  following  day,  and 
when  night  fell  they  got  clear  away ;  but  they  only 
succeeded  in  travelling  about  fifteen  miles,  being 
arrested  in  the  early  hours  of  the  following  morning 
by  the  road  patrols.  I  may  add  that  I  am  giving 
nothing  away,  for  this  little  stunt  was  played  out  long 
before  the  close  of  the  year  191 6,  a  N.C.O.  being 
detailed  for  special  duty  at  the  gates  to  inspect  every 
cart  before  it  was  allowed  to  pass. 

Early  in  the  following  year  the  teams  of  men  were 
replaced  by  small  ponies,  and  the  carts  driven  by 
Frenchmen,  with  a  mounted  guard  in  charge.  Great 
foresight  was  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  wily  Hun 
in  the  selection  of  these  French  prisoners.  It  was 
not  a  bad  job  compared  with  their  coal-mines,  munition- 
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works,  slate-quarries,  and  other  little  places  of  a  like 
kind,  and  there  was  plenty  of  volunteers,  but  the  men 
selected  were  those  whose  homes  and  families  were 
in  those  districts  occupied  by  the  enemy.  If  they 
effected  their  escape  they  could  not  return  home,  and 
were  also  warned  by  their  unscrupulous  captors  that, 
in  such  an  event,  punishment  would  follow  to  their 
families.  This  move  on  the  part  of  the  Hun  is  very 
much  resorted  to  where  French  and  Belgian  prisoners 
of  war  are  concerned. 

I  can  imagine  nothing  more  despicable  than  this 
action  of  the  Hun  military  authorities ;  but,  as 
the  whole  world  knows  by  now,  the  Hun  military 
machine  has  no  conscience.  Thank  God  that  our 
wives  and  families  are  safe  from  its  clutches,  and  our 
little  island  kingdom  ! 

We  were  returning  to  the  camp  one  Saturday  in 
May  when  we  heard  the  guards  excitingly  discussing 
their  great  "  Naval  Victory "  off  Jutland.  This  was 
the  first  intimation  we  received  of  that  memorable  fight, 
and  we  immediately  began  to  ply  them  with  questions. 
They  were  most  jubilant,  informing  us  the  English 
Fleet  had  been  destroyed,  that  very  few  ships  had 
escaped,  and  that  those  were  making  for  their  home 
ports  as  fast  as  steam  would  allow  them.  We  laughed 
aloud,  and  they  became  very  much  enraged,  when 
they  showed  us  the  headlines  in  the  daily  papers,  and 
we  told  them  that  their  papers  never  spoke  the  truth. 
In  spite  of  the  smiling  faces  we  turned  towards  them, 
we  were  very  much  concerned  at  heart,  and  our 
anxiety  was  increased  when,  coming  in  sight  of  the 
camp,  we  beheld  the  Prussian  Eagles  and  joy  streamers 
fluttering  from  the  flagstaffs.  But  we  remembered 
those  Eagles  and   streamers  and  the  joy-bells  rung  in 
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MUnster  town  in  celebration  of  their  "  victory "  at 
Verdun  :  how  they  had  taunted  our  French  comrades 
on  that  occasion  ;  how  after  a  few  days  those  Eagles 
had  disappeared,  the  gaunt,  bare  poles  remaining, 
waiting  for  the  time  to  have  hoisted  upon  them  the 
symbols  of  another  "  victory  "  ;  how  those  joy-bells  had 
suddenly  become  silenced,  and  the  mere  mention  of 
the  word  Verdun  was  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  We 
sincerely  hoped  the  celebrations  regarding  the  Jutland 
fight  would  have  a  similar  ending,  and  to  our  joy 
our  hopes  were  realised. 

Monday  morning  arrived,  and  many  hundreds  of 
eyes  were  turned  towards  those  flagstaffs  that  had 
mocked  us  for  the  past  forty-eight  hours  as  the  hour 
of  8  a.m.  approached.  The  hour  arrived,  and  was 
passed,  but  what  had  become  of  those  streamers  of 
"  victory "  ?  They  were  not  hoisted  that  day,  or  on 
any  of  the  days  following ;  neither  was  the  naval 
"  victory  "  ever  again  referred  to.  The  word  "  Jutland  " 
seemed  to  have  disappeared  entirely  from  the  Hun 
vocabulary  !  A  few  days  later  we  received  the  news 
through  the  English  official  reports  in  their  daily  press 
of  the  names  of  our  ships  that  had  been  lost.  But  we 
felt  that  much  of  interest  concerning  the  fight  had  been 
suppressed  by  their  strict  censorship ;  and  the  bare 
poles  outside  the  entrance  assured  us  that  the  glorious 
traditions  of  our  Navy  had  been  upheld.  I  have  learned 
since  why  those  flagstaffs  remained  bare,  why  the 
"  victory "  celebrations  so  suddenly  ceased,  and  why 
they  were  so  shy  in  their  conversation  concerning  the 
matter. 

Shortly  after  these  events  the  camp  was  again  cast 
into  gloom  by  the  news  of  the  death  of  Lord  Kitchener 
and    the    loss    of    H.M.S.  Hampshire.      For   days    we 
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would  not  believe  it,  thinking  it  to  be  a  rumour 
circulated  to  upset  and  depress  us,  but  finally  we  were 
informed  that  memorial  services  had  been  held  in  all 
churches  throughout  our  Empire,  and  that  if  we  chose 
we  too  could  hold  a  service.  This  was  the  greatest 
blow  we  received  since  our  captivity,  and  the  little 
church  was  packed  when  we  paid  our  last  tribute  to 
our  immortal  soldier,  the  service  being  well  attended 
by  all  our  Allies. 

I  must  place  on  record  the  action  of  our  captors 
concerning  his  death.  There  is  no  doubt  that  they 
could  not  fail  to  recognise  our  great  national  loss  as 
their  great  military  gain ;  but  with  us,  they  never 
gloated  over  it.  No  flags  were  hoisted  at  the  camps, 
or  in  the  towns,  nor  any  bells  rung.  I  marked  this 
particularly  at  the  time  when  talking  with  those  who 
spoke  our  language.  They  spoke  of  him  with  respect, 
admitting  his  great  talent  as  a  soldier  and  organiser, 
and  agreed  with  us  that  we  had  suffered  an  irrecover- 
able loss. 

One  beautiful  summer's  afternoon  a  great  stir  was 
caused  by  five  very  large  airships  appearing  over  the 
camp.  They  flew  so  low  that  numbers  upon  them, 
and  their  crews,  could  be  plainly  seen.  They  were 
mammoth  things,  and,  as  they  were  steering  towards 
the  west,  we  were  very  uneasy,  our  thoughts  naturally 
turning  towards  the  Homeland.  Several  of  the  Huns 
who  were  present  informed  us,  with  smiling  faces,  that 
very  shortly  "  London  "  would  be  obliterated  from  the 
map.  Those,  airships  Jeft  a  most  disturbing  influence 
behind  them,  especially  amongst  those  of  our  boys 
whose  homes  were  in  London  and  the  Eastern 
Counties  ;  but  the  great  news  arrived  a  fortnight  later 
that  a  raid  had  taken  place,  and  several  large  airships 
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had  been  accounted  for.  We  were  overjoyed  by  the 
knowledge  that  German  Zeppelins  could  not  with 
impunity  embark  upon  a  voyage  of  destruction. 

About  the  middle  of  the  summer  a  most  daring 
attempt  was  made  by  a  party  of  Russian  prisoners  to 
escape  from  the  camp,  which  ended  fatally  for  a  young 
sergeant  of  French  infantry  who  joined  them.  They 
constructed  a  tunnel  under  the  huts,  with  its  outer 
end  running  into  a  drain-pipe.  This  pipe  ran  under 
the  "  live "  electric  wires  into  a  ditch,  screened  from 
observation  from  the  inside  'by  stubble  and  thick  bush. 
It  must  have  taken  several  months  to  construct,  and 
the  greatest  secrecy  had  been  observed.  The  guards 
were  quite  ignorant  of  its  existence,  and,  had  more 
caution  been  exercised,  there  is  no  doubt  the  fatality 
would  never  have  occurred.  A  certain  number  of 
men  were  to  escape  each  night,  and  after  the  first 
batch  had  departed  the  entrance  was  to  be  closed  up, 
floor  boards  replaced,  and  a  wait  made  until  the 
next  favourable  opportunity.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
scheme  was  put  into  operation  it  was  spoiled  by  every 
one  being  eager  to  escape  on  the  first  night. 

The  first  party,  some  twenty  in  number,  had 
descended,  had  crawled  through  the  tunnel  and  drain, 
and  gained  the  fields  outside  the  camp.  A  lookout 
was  stationed  at  one  of  the  ventilators  in  the  roof,  from 
which  a  stout  cord  communicated  with  the  tunnel 
entrance,  and  a  code  of  signals  was  arranged.  As  the 
guards  appeared  to  be  getting  suspicious — the  nearest 
one  being  stationed  only  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  where 
the  drain  ran  under  the  wires — it  was  decided  to  seal 
the  entrance  for  that  night.  Immediately  an  uproar 
commenced  inside  the  hut,  soon  developing  into  a  free 
fight.      I  was  not  present  myself— the  events  took  place 
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in  another  block — but  I  had  it  on  the  authority  of  one 
or  two  Englishmen  who  were  present,  waiting  to  take 
their  departure  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  The 
place  very  soon  became  like  a  shambles,  for  here  were 
desperate  men  willing  to  take  their  lives  in  their 
hands.  They  had  waited  patiently  many  hours  for 
their  turn  to  descend,  and  thought,  I  suppose,  that 
when  those  already  gone  were  being  missed  the 
exit  from  the  camp  would  be  searched  for.  They 
completely  lost  their  heads  and,  regardless  of  the  din, 
fought  with  the  more  cautious  of  their  comrades,  who 
were  trying  to  close  and  conceal  the  entrance. 

One  of  our  countrymen  received  a  very  nasty  blow, 
but,  quickly  realising  that  the  place  would  soon  be 
swarmed  by  the  guard,  he,  with  his  companion,  made 
tracks  towards  their  own  hut.  They  had  barely 
reached  its  shelter  when  several  shots  rang  out,  up 
went  the  electric  lights,  the  alarm-gong  sounded,  and 
very  soon  the  whole  camp  was  in  an  uproar.  Armed 
guards  poured  into  every  room  with  bayonets  fixed 
and  magazine  charged.  You  had  to  exercise  very  great 
care  during  a  crisis  of  this  kind,  for  the  Hun  is  not 
over  particular,  and  if  you  happen  to  be  in  the  way 
the  date  on  which  the  war  might  eventually  finish 
would  cease  to  trouble  you.  Every  one  was  fallen  in 
outside  his  own  hut,  mustered  by  the  N.C.O.  in  charge, 
who  remained  until  it  was  ascertained  who  were  the 
absent  men — an  operation  which  on  this  occasion  took 
about  six  hours.     There  was  no  further  rest  that  night. 

In  the  meantime,  an  examination  of  the  hut  from 
which  the  escape  had  been  made  revealed  the  entrance 
to  the  tunnel,  while  outside,  right  under  the  live  wires, 
the  body  of  the  unfortunate  French  soldier  was  dis- 
covered.    The  guard  who  shot  him  had  only  been  on 
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watch  a  few  minutes  when  the  disturbance  inside  the 
hut  attracted  his  attention.  He  must  have  observed 
the  Frenchman  emerging  from  the  tunnel ;  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  crossed  the  narrow  road,  and, 
at  point-blank  range,  blew  out  the  centre  of  the  poor 
fellow's  back.  We  were  told  by  his  countrymen  who 
laid  him  out  for  burial  that  his  death  was  instantaneous. 
The  bullets  used  by  the  guards  were  of  lead,  con- 
siderably larger  than  our  old  Martini-Henry  ammunition, 
and,  being  soft,  were  cut  and  scratched  by  long  use, 
almost  flat  at  the  end,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hit 
a  man,  especially  at  close  range,  without  tearing  a 
ghastly  hole  in  his  body.  I  know  of  numbers  of  men, 
one  of  them  a  very  dear  old  Welsh-Canadian  friend  of 
mine,  who  have  been  struck  by  one  of  these  inhuman 
bullets,  but  I  have  never  known  or  heard  of  a  man  who 
recovered. 

Many  of  those  Russians  who  succeeded  in  getting 
clear  of  the  camp  were  recaptured  during  the  days  that 
followed,  and  were  very  hardly  treated  on  their  return. 
I  do  not  know  if  any  succeeded  in  crossing  the 
frontiers,  as  the  language  difficulty  was  so  great  that  you 
could  never  be  sure  about  anything  regarding  them. 

During  the  summer  months  many  thousands  of 
prisoners  of  war  were  sent  from  the  camp  to  all  parts 
of  the  country  on  working-parties,  the  authorities  taking 
full  advantage  of  the  man-power  that  the  war  had 
placed  in  their  hands.  I  witnessed  many  heart-rending 
and  cruel  scenes  in  connection  with  the  transference  of 
these  unfortunate  men.  There  were  many  who  had 
been  prisoners  of  war  since  19 14,  and  were  absolutely 
broken  in  health  on  account  of  the  harsh  treatment  and 
the  heavy  work  they  had  been  compelled  to  perform. 
These    men    had    been    returned    to    the    camp    for 
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medical  treatment,  but  immediately  they  had  recovered 
sufficiently  they  were  drafted  out  again.  I  have  had 
it  from  the  lips  of  skilled  miners,  with  years  of 
practical  experience  in  our  own  coal-fields,  of  the 
death-traps  they  were  forced  to  descend,  of  workings 
absolutely  unsafe  through  the  shortage  of  their  own 
skilled  labour.  If  protests  were  made,  orders  were 
given  to  the  guards  to  use  force,  and  if  sufficient  labour 
were  not  performed  the  matter  would  be  reported  by 
the  overman  when  the  shift  arrived  at  the  surface,  with 
the  result  that  very  often  the  men  were  beaten  within 
an  inch  of  their  lives. 

Little  wonder,  then,  that  men,  when  again  detailed  to 
return  to  that  mine  or  a  similar  one,  spared  no  pains 
and  took  every  risk  to  evade  it.  When  the  party  de- 
tailed was  mustered,  men  would  be  found  missing; 
their  living-rooms  being  known,  guards  would  be  de- 
tailed to  fetch  them.  If  men  were  too  ill  to  leave  the 
camp  it  made  no  difference ;  the  camp  doctors  had 
certified  them  as  fit,  and  that  settled  the  question. 
Bundled  out  of  the  hut,  their  effects  thrown  after  them, 
and  with  hardly  a  leg  to  stand  upon,  they  would  be 
lined  up  with  the  party.  Many  times  have  I  heard  the 
reply  given  to  men  who  protested  on  account  of  ill- 
health  that  it  did  not  matter  if  they  were  returned  to 
the  camp  the  next  day ;  so  long  as  they  could  stagger 
down  the  road  they  were  hustled  out. 

Men  who  absented  themselves  were  not  always  easily 
found  by  the  guard.  They  would  be  discovered  at  last, 
however,  and  subjected  to  a  cruel  beating.  Very  often, 
in  addition,  they  were  compelled  to  stand  to  attention 
outside  the  guard-room  under  the  supervision  of  the 
guard  from  6  a.m.  until  9  or  lo  p.m.  in  the  bitter  cold 
of  winter  without  food  or  overcoat,  day  after  day  for  a 
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week,  with  the  result  that  men  have  collapsed,  worn 
out  with  the  cold  and  exposure.  I  have  seen  Russian 
prisoners  very  brutally  treated  outside  that  guard-room, 
that  being  the  place  where  all  men  were  lined  up  and 
their  effects  searched  before  leaving  the  camp.  Those 
Russians  who  refused  to  leave  would  be  knocked  down, 
and  while  lying  prostrate  upon  the  ground  kicked  until 
they  lost  consciousness.  I  have  seen  them  lie  for  hours, 
their  scanty  stock  of  clothing  and  few  other  belongings 
scattered  on  the  ground  around  them,  quietly  moaning 
in  pain  from  their  injuries  as  their  senses  gradually 
returned  to  them.  I  have  seen  the  white  faces  and 
scared  looks  of  those  Hun  N.C.O.'s  who  had  given  the 
order  for  them  to  be  so  ill-used,  and  the  guilty  look  of 
those  guards  who  had  executed  that  order.  They  soon, 
however,  regained  their  composure,  and  the  same  scenes 
were  repeated  day  after  day. 

There  was  a  very  good  system  of  assistance  estab- 
lished in  the  camp  to  men  returning  from  the  different 
working-parties ;  food  was  sent  out  periodically  from 
home,  and  taken  charge  of  and  stored  by  a  committee 
elected  by  our  men,  and  presided  over  by  the  senior 
N.C.O.  in  the  camp.  Parcels  of  food,  clothing,  and,  if 
necessary,  medical  comforts  were  given  to  our  men  as 
they  arrived,  and  many  returning  in  bad  health  were 
ably  treated  by  those  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Red 
Cross  work.  Through  the  help  afforded  them,  the 
majority  were  generally  pretty  well  again  after  a  fort- 
night. The  more  serious  cases  remained  under  the  care 
of  our  men,  in  preference  to  receiving  treatment  from  the 
hands  of  the  camp  doctors. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  summer  a  very  interesting 
exhibition  of  work  took  place ;  a  charge  of  admission 
was   made,   proceeds    being   devoted    to    the  different 
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committees  for  the  assistance  of  destitute  prisoners  of 
war.  The  Russian  prisoners  were  in  a  deplorable  con- 
dition, as  hardly  any  of  them  received  parcels  or  letters 
from  home,  and  large  numbers  of  the  French  were  in 
the  same  unfortunate  predicament,  chiefly  those  whose 
homes  and  families  were  in^those  districts  occupied  by  the 
enemy.  Many  and  various  were  the  exhibits  displayed, 
the  French  being  the  chief  contributors.  Some  very 
fine  paintings  in  oil  and  water-colours  were  shown  from 
the  brushes  of  clever  French  artists,  of  whom  there 
were  several  in  the  camp.  Some  black-and-white 
sketches  were  contributed  by  an  English  artist,  whose 
name  I  have  forgotten,  and  one  of  them,  that  depicted 
the  camp  and  its  occupants  in  1946,  came  in  for  special 
attention.  It  was  a  very  humorous  sketch,  the  Hun 
guards  being  shown  fast  asleep  through  exhaustion, 
with  beards  grown  on  their  faces  fully  six  feet  long. 
Models  of  engines  and  ships  were  shown,  also  carvings 
in  wood,  bone,  and  stone  ;  and  as  the  whole  of  the 
exhibits  were  hand-made,  with  improvised  tools,  great 
credit  is  due  to  those  men  for  their  skill.  Some  of  their 
works  must  have  taken  many  months  to  execute.  The 
exhibition  proved  a  great  success,  and  a  very  substantial 
sum  was  raised. 

About  this  time  a  feeling  of  great  depression  came 
over  me,  which,  try  as  I  would,  I  could  not  shake  off. 
I  was  not  in  any  bodily  pain,  but  suffered  from  loss  of 
appetite,  and  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night.  I  suppose 
my  long  captivity  and  the  ill-effects  of  the  two  cross- 
country flights,  and  the  terms  of  imprisonment  that 
followed  them,  were  beginning  to  tell  upon  me,  for  I 
was  never  properly  well  from  that  time.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that,  had  I  been  compelled  to  remain  much 
longer  in  that  camp,  my  health  would  have  collapsed, 
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and  I  should  have  lost  my  reason  ;  I  could  feel  myself 
gradually  going  from  bad  to  worse.  By  the  advice  of 
several  friends  I  went  at  last  to  the  doctors,  and  was 
fortunate  enough,  through  the  kindly  influence  of  a 
Russian  Red  Cross  doctor,  a  prisoner  of  war,  to  be 
excused  all  work.  But  my  condition  did  not  improve, 
and,  hearing  that  a  commission  of  Swiss  doctors  were 
to  visit  the  camp,  in  order  to  examine  prisoners 
suffering  from  nervous  breakdowns,  and  other  com- 
plaints that  might  improve  by  change  of  environment 
and  climate,  I  placed  an  application  to  go  before  them. 
I  hoped  against  hope  that  I  would  be  included  amongst 
those  selected  to  cross  over  the  friendly  frontier  into 
Switzerland.  I  was,  however,  never  allowed  to  see  the 
commission,  being  suddenly  removed  from  the  camp, 
with  some  scores  of  others,  many  of  whom  had  been 
waiting  several  months  for  examination  by  the  Swiss 
doctors,  a  few  days  before  they  arrived. 
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{Life  on  a  German  Farm  in  Midwinter^ 

EARLY  in  September  our  huts  were  suddenly 
entered  one  morning  by  the  guard,  every  one 
being  ordered  to  fall  in  outside.  Having  been  counted, 
and  our  names  and  particulars  taken,  we  were  ordered 
to  pack  up  our  few  belongings  and  be  ready  to  leave 
in  half  an  hour's  time.  Great  excitement  prevailed 
amongst  us  as  the  result  of  this  sudden  order,  and  all 
sorts  of  rumours  concerning  our  destination  were 
circulated.  The  general  opinion  was  that  we  were 
being  transferred  to  a  special  centre,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Swiss  doctors. 

Alas  for  our  hopes  !  When  we  had  packed  up  and 
fallen  in,  one  of  our  number  asked  a  question  regard- 
ing our  destination  from  one  of  the  guards,  and  was 
informed  that  we  were  an  "  Arbit-party "  (working- 
party)  for  the  agricultural  districts  to  gather  in  their 
"  Kartofifelen  crop "  (potato  crop).  We  protested 
against  being  sent  from  the  camp  in  this  manner, 
pointing  out  that  we  were  sick  men,  excused  all  work, 
and  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss  doctors.  We 
asked  to  see  the  camp  medical  officer  before  our  de- 
parture. However,  we  protested  in  vain.  We  were 
curtly  informed  by  the  officer  commanding  the  block 
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that  our  condition  of  health  was  no  concern  of  his ;  if 
we  were  really  ill  we  should  have  been  in  hospital. 

Only  a  few  days  previously  about  fifty  men,  who 
had  been  inmates  of  the  camp  hospital  for  several 
months,  suffering  from  various  complaints — shell-shock, 
gas  fumes,  internal  complaints,  and  general  low  con- 
dition— were  suddenly  removed  from  the  hospital  to 
the  huts,  no  reason  whatever  being  given  for  this 
transference.  All  of  these  men  had  been  previously 
examined,  some  many  times,  by  the  Hun  surgeons, 
and  their  names  placed  upon  the  lists  of  men  waiting 
for  the  examination  by  the  Swiss  commission.  Orders 
had  been  received  for  every  available  man  to  be  sent 
away  on  this  particular  working-party,  the  labour  of 
which  was  very  "  light."  In  all  probability  we  should 
not  be  absent  from  the  camp  many  days. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  that,  only  a  few  days  previ- 
ously, very  strong  speeches  had  been  made  in  the  Reich- 
stag concerning  the  large  quantities  of  potatoes  still  in 
the  ground,  and  the  danger  of  the  crops  being  spoilt 
by  the  sharp  frosts  that  had  already  commenced.  In 
viev/  of  the  shortage  of  labour,  it  was  strongly  urged 
that  the  available  prisoner-of-war  labour  should  be 
utilised  to  the  fullest  extent.  At  this  time  the 
majority  of  the  camps  contained  comparatively  few 
men,  large  drafts  having  been  sent  away  almost  daily, 
from  the  early  spring.  The  result  was  that  a  very 
great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  the  required 
number. 

I  cannot  emphasise  the  point  too  strongly  that  our 
own  Government  would  be  well  advised  if  they  adopted 
similar  methods,  and  utilised  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent  the  Hun  prisoners  of  war  now  interned  in  this 
country,  for,  as  I  have  repeatedly  pointed  out,  every  one 
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in  Germany  to-day,  friend  or  foe,  has  to  work  for  what 
he  eats,  and  if  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war  very  often  he 
has  to  work  and  does  not  eat. 

But  while  strongly  advocating  employment  of  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  our  hands,  much  as  I  detest  the 
nation  to  which  they  belong  (and  with  very  good 
reason),  I  would  strongly  urge  that  every  care  is  taken 
not  to  employ  men  who  are  ill,  or  otherwise  unfit  for 
labour,  for,  having  had  the  experience,  I  can  conceive 
of  no  greater  cruelty. 

We  left  Miinster  about  8  a.m.  on  a  Tuesday 
morning,  arriving  at  our  destination  about  midday  on 
the  Thursday,  the  journey  taking  about  sixty-four 
hours.  Not  once  was  an  article  of  food  or  drink  of 
any  kind  given  us  by  our  captors,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  English  food  in  our  possession  things 
would  have  gone  very  hard  with  us ;  but  here  again 
the  kindness  and  forethought  of  our  friends  at  home 
saved  us.  The  first  break  on  the  journey  took  place 
on  Wednesday  night,  when  we  left  the  train  that  had 
brought  us  from  Miinster  at  Hamburg.  The  port  was 
full  of  shipping,  both  at  this  time  and  again  three 
months  later  when  we  passed  through  on  our  return 
journey.  Rows  of  cargo  steamers  and  ocean  liners 
could  be  plainly  seen  from  the  trains  lying  idly  along- 
side the  wharves  and  at  the  buoys.  The  activities  of 
the  "  silent "  Navy  had  brought  this  great  beehive  of 
commercial  industry  practically  to  a  standstill.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  witnessed  the  privations  of  the 
working-people,  and  then  to  have  seen  these  rows  of 
motionless  ships,  to  understand  thoroughly  whether  or 
not  our  blockade  of  the  Hun  ports  is  really  effective. 

We  had  about  an  hour's  wait  at  Hamburg  for  our 
train,  and  during  that  time  several  of  us  engaged  in 
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conversation  with  an  English-speaking  Hun  sergeant 
of  infantry,  newly  arrived  from  the  Somme  front,  who 
gave  us  some  very  interesting  accounts  regarding  the 
heavy  fighting  that  was  taking  place.  He  commented 
upon  our  unfortunate  position  as  prisoners  of  war,  and 
truly  remarked  we  were  not  having  a  very  agreeable 
time,  but  he  gave  us  as  his  opinion  that,  although  our 
lot  was  very  far  from  being  a  pleasant  one,  we  were 
infinitely  better  off  than  the  Hun  soldiers  who  were 
taking  part  in  the  furious  battle  then  raging.  In  his 
own  words,  "  the  fighting  on  the  Somme  sector  of  the 
battle-front  was  not  war  but  murder."  In  answer  to 
questions  regarding  his  opinion  of  the  result,  he  was 
too  patriotic  to  admit  defeat,  but  admitted  they  were 
being  very  heavily  pressed  when  he  left,  and  that  their 
casualties  had  been  enormous.  A  shrug  of  his 
shoulders,  together  with  the  tone  of  his  voice,  con- 
veyed a  great  deal  to  our  minds.  This  conversation 
was  most  interesting  to  us,  for  it  gave  the  opposite 
version  of  the  fighting  then  taking  place  from  that 
which  was  appearing  in  the  daily  press,  where  successes 
were  being  claimed  and  heavy  losses  denied.  Coming 
from  one  who  had  recently  taken  part,  it  did  much 
to  dispel  gloomy  thoughts  and  forebodings  from  our 
minds  regarding  the  trend  of  events  on  the  Western 
front,  which  we  had  been  led  to  believe  were  going 
against  us. 

Early  the  following  day  we  arrived  at  the  port  of 
Stralsund  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  crossing  over 
from  the  mainland  to  the  island  of  Rugen  on  a  large 
pontoon,  upon  which  the  train,  a  very  long  one,  was 
run.  I  cannot  fitly  describe  our  feeling  of  delight  on 
once  again  beholding  the  sea  after  all  these  long,  weary 
months  in  captivity.     The  strong,  refreshing  breeze  and 
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sparkling  waves  seemed  to  inspire  us  with  new  hopes, 
and  hardened  our  determination  that,  notwithstanding 
adversity,  we  would  fight  to  live  through  to  the  day 
when  once  again  we  would  see  those  sparkling  waves 
breaking  on  our  island  shore — not  the  island  which 
was  our  prison-house  in  the  Baltic,  but  our  home,  our 
island  of  liberty,  our  "  dear,  dear  land,"  where  live  all 
that  we  cherished  and  loved. 

Having  crossed  over,  we  left  the  train,  and  continued 
our  journey  northwards  by  a  light  railway  until 
about  5  p.m.,  when  we  arrived  at  the  town  of 
Bergen,  which  I  think  is  the  largest  town  on  the 
island.  Here  we  were  met  by  the  civilian  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  farms  that  required  our 
labour,  and  split  up  into  parties,  large  and  small, 
according  to  the  acreage  required  to  be  worked.  I 
found  myself  included  in  a  party  numbering  ten,  all 
Britishers,  and  detailed  for  a  farm  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  island.  Leaving  Bergen  about 
9  p.m.,  we  arrived  about  midnight.  Although  we 
were  only  ten  in  number,  the  various  stages  of  the  war 
from  the  commencement  were  represented,  two  or 
more  having  been  taken  in  the  retreat  from  Mons, 
others  in  the  first  and  second  battles  of  Ypres,  one  at 
Neuve  Chapelle,  two  at  Loos,  and  one  belonging  to 
the  Scottish  Rifles.  He  came  safely  through  the  Loos 
fighting,  but  was  taken  in  the  following  January  during  a 
raid  on  our  front-line  trenches  on  the  Kaiser's  birthday. 

Our  party  also  included  two  Canadians,  who  were 
very  badly  gassed  in  the  early  spring  of  191  5>  ^"d  (as 
narrated  previously)  had  been  waiting  many  months  to 
be  sent  to  Switzerland  on  account  of  their  ill-health. 
The  younger  of  the  two,  a  mere  lad,  Wilson  by  name, 
was  very  bad  with  his  lungs  as  the  result  of  the  gas. 
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No  one  at  Miinster  ever  thought  he  would  recover,  but 
the  sudden  change  and  sea-air  caused  a  remarkable 
improvement  in  his  condition,  and  when  he  returned 
again  to  the  camp  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  had 
almost  recovered  his  health.  Poor  lad,  I  sincerely 
hope  he  survives  the  war  and  reaches  Canada  in  safety 
again.  Although  very  young  when  I  first  met  him — ■ 
about  sixteen  years  of  age — he  was  full  of  grit  and 
determination,  and  ever-watchful  for  an  opportunity 
to  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  frontier.  I  should 
never  be  surprised  to  hear  he  had  made  an  effort,  and 
that  it  had  been  crowned  with  success. 

The  other  Colonial,  Joe  Hughes  by  name,  was  a 
native  of  North  Wales,  and  had  emigrated  to  Canada 
some  years  before  the  war.  He  had  done  exceptionally 
well  in  the  country  of  his  adoption,  and  had  great  hopes 
regarding  the  future,  intending  after  the  war  was  over 
to  take  back  his  widowed  mother  and  only  sister. 
Alas  for  his  hopes  and  ambitions !  He  met  his  death 
early  in  January  of  the  following  year,  19 17,  while 
making  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  from  Miinster, 
in  company  with  a  bombardier  of  the  Royal  Field 
Artillery,  as   I  shall  relate  in  a  chapter  following. 

On  our  arrival  we  found  a  party  of  Russian  prisoners 
who  had  been  employed  there  over  two  years,  about 
thirty  in  number.  They  occupied  a  small  outbuilding, 
into  which  we  were  hustled  by  our  guard,  and  given  to 
understand  we  had  to  share  with  our  Russian  friends 
during  the  time  we  remained  there.  The  building  was 
very  small,  the  atmosphere  absolutely  stifling  through 
overcrowding,  dirt  and  filth,  and  the  sickly  fumes  from 
a  large  oil-lamp,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
providing  light  and  heat.  The  Russians  commenced  to 
do  all  that  was  possible  to  accommodate  us,  offering  to 
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turn  out  of  their  beds  to  enable  us  to  get  a  little  sleep, 
but,  thanking  them,  we  declined  their  kind  offer. 
Taking  in  the  situation  at  a  glance,  we  decided  to  make 
a  fight  for  clean  sanitary  conditions,  firmly  making  up 
our  minds  to  perform  no  work  on  the  farm  of  any 
kind,  come  what  might,  if  these  were  denied  us.  Poor 
Joe  Hughes,  who  could  talk  a  little  German,  acted  the 
part  of  interpreter,  conveying  our  decision  to  the  Hun 
guards  in  charge  of  the  farm,  who  belonged  to  another 
army  corps  from  our  Munster  guards,  and  did  not  seem 
particularly  pleased  with  the  arrival  of  the  "  Swines 
Englanders  " — that  being  the  term  with  which  they 
had  greeted  us. 

Bullying  and  threats  having  failed  to  move  us,  after 
holding  a  consultation  between  themselves  the  guards 
decided  to  awaken  the  manager  of  the  farm,  that  he 
might  decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  us.  The 
owner  of  the  farm,  which  was  a  very  extensive  one,  had 
been  killed  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  on  the  Russian 
front,  and  his  place  taken  by  another  officer,  rendered 
unfit  for  further  military  service  on  account  of  his 
wounds.  As  the  Hun  government's  representative,  he 
allowed  no  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  farm,  and  exacted  the  proverbial 
pound  of  flesh  from  us  prisoners  of  war  sent  to  take 
the  place  of  the  Hun  farm-hands,  who  had  left  to  join 
the  colours. 

He  was  not  overjoyed  at  being  awakened  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  hear  complaints  regarding  the 
accommodation,  and  tried  to  put  the  matter  off  until 
the  following  day  by  promising  to  find  better  sleeping 
accommodation  for  us  for  the  following  night.  But  we 
had  all  been  in  the  country  long  enough  to  know  from 
bitter  experience  the  true  value  of  a   Hun's  promise, 
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and  we  realised  that  if  once  we  entered  the  filthy  den 
introduced  to  us  by  the  guards,  the  whole  of  our 
belongings  would  immediately  become  infested  with 
vermin,  making  our  lives  intolerable,  and  that  no 
further  efforts  on  the  part  of  our  captors  would  then  be 
made.  Poor  Joe  Hughes  handled  our  case  exceedingly 
well,  considering  his  limited  knowledge  of  German. 
Fearlessly  standing  up  to  the  now  infuriated  farm 
manager,  who  was  surrounded  by  several  of  the  armed 
guards  with  clubbed  rifles  (and  by  the  expression  on 
their  faces  would  not  have  failed  to  use  them  upon 
us  had  he  given  them  the  least  sign  to  commence 
operations),  he  gave  him  plainly  to  understand  that  as 
prisoners  of  war  we  understood,  the  position  that,  as 
British  soldiers  in  captivity,  they  had  the  right  to  exact 
labour  from  us,  but  that,  in  return  for  our  labour,  they 
had  an  obligation  to  perform  towards  us.  We  had 
arrived  from  Munster  comparatively  clean,  and  wished 
to  remain  so ;  the  place  in  which  we  were  required  to 
sleep  was  not  fit  for  the  habitation  of  human  beings. 
That  the  Russians  were  content  to  live  there  was  no 
concern  of  ours,  and  unless  a  sleeping-place  free  from 
vermin  and  filth  were  found  us  that  night  we  were  all 
determined  not  to  commence  work. 

His  hostile  attitude  had  gradually  calmed  while  Joe 
was  speaking,  and,  as  a  business  man,  I  think  he 
realised  that  to  accede  to  our  request  was  the  best 
thing  he  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  It  was, 
after  all,  a  most  reasonable  one,  and  presented  no 
difficulty,  as  there  was  ample  accommodation  on  the 
farm.  Another  thing  which  told  strongly  in  our  favour 
was  the  difficulty  of  providing  other  labour  to  take  our 
place.  The  potato  crops  and  other  roots  were  lying 
out    in    the    fields,  with    the   frost    threatening    them. 
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To  get  them  out  of  the  ground  and  under  cover  was 
his  first  consideration,  so,  after  a  few  moments  of  silent 
consideration,  he  motioned  to  Joe  to  follow  him,  leaving 
the  remainder  of  us  in  the  charge  of  the  guard. 

About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  returned. 
Joe  informed  us  that  a-  temporary  room  had  been  found 
for  the  night,  and  that  he  had  been  shown  two  other 
rooms,  over  a  coach-house,  which  were  to  be  given  up 
to  us,  one  as  living  and  the  other  as  a  sleeping  room, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  clean  straw.  This  was  the 
only  occasion  within  my  memory  when  they  gave  way 
to  us  as  the  result  of  argument.  Great  credit  is  due  to 
the  memory  of  poor  Joe  Hughes  for  the  part  he  took 
that  night,  but  I  think  his  task  would  have  been  harder, 
and  our  threat  to  withhold  our  labour  been  attended 
with  very  serious  consequences,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exposed  crops  and  threatening  frost. 

Having  been  successful  regarding  the  accommoda- 
tion, we  put  the  question  of  food  before  him,  pointing 
out  that  we  had  received  none  on  the  journey,  and 
consequently  were  very  hungry.  He  questioned  the 
guard  who  had  accompanied  us  regarding  the  truthful- 
ness of  our  assertion,  and  they,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  themselves,  stated  that  food  had  been  supplied  us, 
they  having  observed  us  partaking  of  it  in  the  train. 
Joe,  who  was  keenly  listening  to  what  was  passing, 
immediately  pointed  out  that  the  food  eaten  on  the 
train  had  been  brought  from  Miinster,  and  sent  to  us 
from  home,  our  supplies  now  being  almost  exhausted 
after  the  long  railway  journey.  I  think  he  was 
convinced  we  were  speaking  the  truth,  but  resorted 
to  the  practice  frequently  adopted  by  officials  when 
similar  complaints  were  made  by  prisoners  of  war, 
saying  that  it  was  no  concern  of  his  if  food  had  not 
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been  supplied  us,  and  that,  as  he  had  not  been  notified 
regarding  our  arrival,  we  would  have  to  continue  our 
fast  until  the  following  morning,  as  the  farm  staff,  on 
account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  were  all  in  bed. 
Recognising  it  to  be  useless  to  press  the  point  further, 
and  being  almost  too  tired  to  notice  we  were  hungry, 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  the  knowledge  of  having 
beaten  him  for  a  clean  bed,  and  moved  off  to  snatch  a 
few  hours  of  sleep. 

But  the  astute  Joe  had  not  quite  finished  his 
arguments  with  the  farm  manager,  and  well  knowing 
the  Hun  methods  of  getting  prisoners  of  war  early  off 
the  mark  where  work  is  concerned,  just  as  we  were  about 
to  leave  the  august  presence  he  returned  to  inquire  what 
time  we  would  be  required  to  commence  work  in  the 
morning.  We  were  then  informed  the  hour  of  rising  was 
5  o'clock  a.m.,  "  breakfast "  being  served  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  later,  the  party  leaving  for  the  fields  at  5.30  a.m., 
to  begin  work  at  6  o'clock  a.m.  sharp.  This  brought  a 
further  protest  from  us,  we  arguing  that,  it  being  then 
past  I  o'clock  a.m.,  the  regulations  would  not  enable  us 
to  obtain  four  hours'  sleep ;  that  we  were  entirely  done 
up  as  the  result  of  the  long  hours  spent  in  the  train ; 
also  that  we  were  a  party  of  sick  and  wounded  men, 
who  should  not  have  been  sent  on  for  work  at  all,  and, 
if  a  reasonable  number  of  hours'  rest  were  denied  us, 
he  would  have  the  whole  of  the  party  down  on  the 
sick-list.  He  surveyed  us  in  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  the  storm  burst.  Livid  with  rage,  he  shouted 
one  or  two  orders  to  the  guard,  who  immediately  turned 
upon  us,  and  with  the  familiar  abusive  phrase,  "  Swine 
Englanders  "  (English  Pigs),  ringing  in  our  ears,  with 
the  butt-ends  of  their  rifles  they  quickly  cleared  us 
from  the  room,  and  so  ended  the  argument. 
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The  above  incident,  taking  place  within  an  hour  of 
our  arrival  at  the  farm,  ylearly  illustrates  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  Huns  in  their  dealings  with  the  prisoners 
of  war.  To  terrorise  and  browbeat  at  the  outset  is  the 
mode  of  procedure,  the  idea  being  that  ill-usage  directly 
on  arrival  is  the  surest  way  to  obtain  submissiveness. 

Thoroughly  tired  out,  we  lay  down  in  our  clothes, 
fully  expecting  to  hear  the  hard,  guttural  voices  of  our 
tormentors  rousing  us  before  we  had  hardly  fallen  off 
to  sleep.  Our  surprise  was  great  when  we  did  awake 
to  find  the  sun  high  in  the  heavens  and  the  hour  past 
nine  o'clock.  Evidently  our  arguments  on  arrival  had 
had  some  effect.  With  the  spectre  of  acres  of  frozen 
"  Kartoffelen  "  before  him,  resulting  possibly  in  the  loss 
of  his  snug  billet,  he  let  us  remain  undisturbed  until 
twelve  o'clock. 

This  was  m)/  first  experience  of  work  on  the  land. 
I  do  not  think  I  should  ever  make  a  successful  farmer, 
even  under  ideal  conditions,  but  those  months  spent  on 
that  Hun  farm  in  midwinter  will  never  be  effaced  from 
my  memory.  I  shudder  now,  here  in  dear  old  Wales, 
every  time  I  pass  by  a  potato-patch  ! 

Rising  each  morning  before  5  o'clock  a.m.,  aching 
in  every  limb,  after  being  compelled  to  dress  in  our 
damp  clothes  in  the  darkness,  we  were  barely  given 
time  to  gulp  down  the  few  mouthfuls  of  mixture — 
compound  of  meal,  oats,  and  hot  water,  which  was 
gracefully  called  "  breakfast  " — before  the  rattle  of  the 
butts  of  the  guards'  rifles  on  the  flagstones  below 
would  grate  on  our  ears,  and  the  order  ring  out  for  us  to 
descend.  Laboriously  dragging  our  weary  limbs  across 
the  fields,  we  would  make  our  way  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  to  the  field  in  which  we  toiled  all  day.  After 
robing  ourselves  in   sodden  sacks  to  protect  our  legs 
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and  knees  a  little  from  the  wet  earth,  we  would  stand 
shivering  in  the  rain  and  bitter  wind  waiting  for  the 
first  streaks  of  dawn  to  enable  us  to  see  the  plants. 
All  day  long  we  laboured,  with  but  one  break  for  half 
an  hour  at  noon,  when  we  were  marched  back  for 
"  dinner."  It  mattered  not  how  hard  it  rained. 
The  guards  had  their  orders,  the  crops  had  to  be 
gathered  in,  and  when  we  protested  the  rifles  were 
dangerously  fingered,  and  we  were  informed  that  they 
were  compelled  by  the  war  to  remain  out  in  the  fields 
with  us ;  it  was  our  own  faults  we  were  there,  and  we 
must  carry  on  with  the  work  or  it  would  be  worse 
for  us. 

Heart-sick  and  weary,  we  would  resume  our  toil, 
while  very  often  the  thought  would  flick  across  the 
mind  that  our  comrades  who  had  died  upon  the  battle- 
fields of  France  and  Belgium  were  far  better  off  than 
ourselves.  I  think  I  shall  be  understood  when  I  say 
that  death  at  this  time  held  no  terrors  for  us ;  it  would 
have  come  as  a  happy  deliverance  from  the  hands  ot 
our  brutal  enemies. 

The  weary  weeks  dragged  slowly  by,  with  nothing 
to  break  the  awful  monotony.  Our  boots  now  wore 
out,  and  we  were  compelled  to  wear  the  wooden 
"  sabots "  (clogs)  issued  to  us  at  Munster.  These 
were  very  roughly  made,  and  caused  much  pain  in 
walking,  but  blistered  feet  made  no  difference ;  the  two 
miles'  walk  by  the  light  of  the  moon  from  farm  to  field 
had  to  be  performed,  and  the  punishment  endured 
throughout  the  long,  dreary  day,  until,  after  dark,  we 
were  rounded  up  and  marched  back  to  the  farm.  Very 
often  we  were  compelled  to  w^lk  barefooted  across  the 
fields,  it  being  impossible  to  stand  the  agony  of  our 
blistered  feet  in  the  wooden  shoes  any  longer. 
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Early  in  November,  three  or  four  of  the  party, 
including  myself,  were  taken  seriously  ill  as  the  result 
of  the  hard  work  and  exposure,  and  after  an  examina- 
tion by  the  manager  he  decided  to  send  for  a  doctor. 
We  afterwards  discovered  that  he  was  appointed  by  the 
authorities  for  the  prisoners  of  war  working  in  the 
district,  and  could  have  attended  us  weeks  earlier  had 
the  manager  permitted  it,  but  although  we  had  applied 
persistently  for  medical  attention  it  had  been  denied  us, 
until  we  were  unable  to  raise  our  bodies  from  off  the 
floor. 

The  doctor  arrived  at  the  farm  at  last,  several  days 
having  elapsed  since  we  were  informed  he  had  been 
sent  for.  After  a  somewhat  lengthy  examination  he 
placed  a  lad  belonging  to  the  Scottish  Rifles  and 
myself  upon  light  work,  pronouncing  the  others  fit  for 
the  "  ordinary "  farm-work,  which  necessitated  their 
continuance  in  the  field,  although  two  of  them  could 
hardly  rise  from  off  the  straw  and  dress  themselves. 
Next  day  the  two  of  us  on  light  work  were  ordered  to 
work  with  the  gardeners,  and  found  the  job  mainly 
consisted  in  sweeping  the  lawns  of  the  farm-grounds 
and  cleaning  the  fallen  leaves  from  off  the  family 
tombstone.  One  day  we  discovered  this  interesting 
fact,  after  having  removed  several  barrow-loads  of  leaves 
from  the  spot,  that  the  founder  of  the  farm,  who  had 
died  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty-seven  years,  had 
been  buried  in  the  farm-grounds,  his  tomb  being 
surrounded  by  a  ring  of  very  lofty  trees.  We  were 
somewhat  surprised  at  this  discovery,  never  expecting 
to  find  a  good  Hun  in  so  remote  a  spot,  by  which  I 
infer  that  the  only  good  ones  to  be  found  at  this  time 
were  the  dead  ones  ! 

We  benefited  a  great  deal  by  this  change  in  our 
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labours,  for  working  in  the  farm-grounds  all  day  we 
were  sheltered  from  the  cold,  biting  winds,  and  also  had 
the  advantage  of  shelter  from  the  heavy  rain.  We 
were  not,  however,  permitted  to  enjoy  this  secluded 
labour  for  long,  being  again  ordered  to  join  the  field- 
party.  Great  speeding-up  now  took  place  to  gather  in 
the  remaining  crop,  for,  besides  the  mighty  frosts,  snow 
had  begun  to  fall,  and  where  previously  each  plant  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  ground  by  hand,  ploughs  were 
employed  to  turn  up  the  rows,  this  making  our  labours 
considerably  lighter.  If  the  Hun  was  in  a  hurry  to  see 
the  last  of  the  crops  gathered  in,  so  were  we !  To 
facilitate  matters,  when  the  eyes  of  our  guards  were  not 
upon  us,  instead  of  picking  each  root  clean  we  simply 
levelled  the  ground  again,  burying  the  potatoes  deeply 
in  the  grooves,  repeating  the  remark  one  after  the 
other,  suiting  our  action  to  the  words,  "  One  for  the 
Kaiser "  (a  very  small  one,  which  was  placed  in  the 
basket  beside  us)  "  and  six  for  King  George  "  (burying 
these  as  deeply  as  possible) ;  "  the  Huns  will  have  a 
better  crop  for  this  early  planting  next  year."  I  do 
not  know  whether  our  prophecies  regarding  the  next 
year's  crop  proved  correct,  but  from  the  numbers  we 
left  in  the  ground  there  should  have  been  very  good 
results.  I  have  no  doubt  those  fields  looked  very  green 
and  pretty  about  the  middle  of  the  following  year. 

As  the  result  of  later  conversations  with  pirisoners 
of  war  who  had  been  similarly  employed,  it  transpired 
that  others  had  resorted  to  the  burying  method.  At 
any  rate,  I  think  the  Hun  realised  that  prisoner-of-war 
labour,  where  his  "  Kartoffelen "  were  concerned,  did 
not  pay,  for  our  services  were  not  required  in  connection 
with  the  next  harvest — needless  to  say  much  to  our 
relief. 
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Our  sufferings  were  greatly  increased  by  the  non- 
arrival  of  food  parcels  from  home,  although  several  lists 
containing  all  our  names  had  arrived  from  Munster 
notifying  us  that  they  had  been  forwarded.  The 
quality  of  the  food  supplied  us  was  so  revolting  to  our 
stomachs  that,  hungry  as  we  were,  it  was  impossible 
to  eat  it.  It  was  dirty  besides,  being  prepared  by  a 
disreputable,  evil-smelling,  frowsy-looking  female,  whose 
hands  were  always  begrimed  with  dirt  whenever  you 
entered  the  kitchen  where  she  worked.  Greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  those  that  remained,  and  any  who  have 
followed  us,  she  was  removed,  her  place  being  taken  by 
an  older  and  much  cleaner  woman  just  before  we  left. 
I  think  a  complaint  made  by  the  Russians  regarding 
the  dirt  in  the  food,  and  her  general  unclean  habits, 
led  to  her  removal. 

Unable  to  eat  the  food  supplied,  and  our  own  reserve 
stock  having  been  long  exhausted,  we  were  compelled 
to  live  entirely  upon  the  meagre  supply  of  bread. 
Expecting  our  own  food  to  arrive  every  day,  we  at 
length  asked  the  manager  to  increase  the  bread-ration, 
explaining  that  we  were  unable  to  eat  the  food  supplied, 
but  that  with  the  arrival  of  our  own  food  the  difficulty 
would  be  overcome,  and  we  would  be  enabled  to  return 
the  extra  bread  we  were  asking  him  to  grant  us.  He 
informed  us  in  reply  that  he  had  personally  inspected 
the  food  himself  and  could  find  nothing  to  justify  our 
complaints,  the  same  being  eaten  daily  by  our  guards 
and  the  civilian  farm-hands.  It  was,  according  to  him, 
"  a  most  deliberate  lie,"  and,  moreover,  we  were 
prisoners  fed  on  the  government  scale  as  laid  down  for 
us,  consequently  no  further  increase  could  be  granted. 
Our  action  in  returning  the  food  supplied  was  not  con- 
sistent with  hungry  men ;  we  had  to  eat  it,  and  any 
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further  complaints  would  be  regretted  by  us.  After 
this,  fully  recognising  that  our  efforts  were  useless,  we 
never  troubled  him  again,  but  waited  patiently  for  the 
arrival  of  our  own  food.  During  the  whole  of  the  time 
we  remained  there  none  ever  came. 

Very  often  when  we  returned  from  the  fields  at 
night,  terribly  hungry,  with  the  whole  of  the  day's 
supply  of  bread  exhausted,  one  of  our  number  would 
go  over  to  the  farm,  interview  the  maid  who  had 
charge  of  the  bread  stores,  and  plead  with  her  to 
advance  us  the  following  day's  rations.  This  she  did 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  for  I  believe  in  her  heart 
she  pitied  us,  but  I  think  the  manager  got  "  wind " 
of  her  kindness  at  last,  and  issued  orders  that  prevented 
her  ever  again  obliging  us. 

About  this  time  my  body  broke  out  in  sores,  and  in 
a  very  short  time,  literally  speaking,  I  was  covered 
with  them  from  head  to  foot,  as  many  as  nine  making 
their  appearance  on  my  left  thigh.  Such  was  the  bad 
condition  of  my  blood,  brought  on  mainly  through  the 
wretched  food,  that  it  was  some  considerable  time  in 
the  next  year  before  I  finally  got  rid  of  them.  I 
endeavoured  to  get  excused  work,  as  every  movement 
of  my  body  caused  great  pain,  but  only  succeeded 
in  being  told  to  place  bandages  upon  them,  which 
drew  from  me  the  request  to  be  supplied  with  the 
linen  to  make  them,  when  they  informed  me  there  was 
not  any. 

Through  one  of  our  Russian  comrades  I  discovered 
that  it  was  possible  to  purchase  a  bottle  of  wine  from 
the  neighbouring  village,  and,  having  a  little  money  in 
my  possession,  I  thought  my  health  might  be  improved 
by  a  tonic,  so  I  approached  one  of  the  guards  who  had 
accompanied  us  from  Munster  with  the  view  of  obtain- 
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ing  one.  He  well  knew  the  bad  state  of  health  I  was 
in,  but  after  listening  to  my  explanation  that  a  bottle 
of  wine  might  bring  about  an  improvement  in  my 
condition,  he  snarlingly  replied  that  I  could  "  Trink 
Wasser  "  (Drink  Water),  that  being  good  enough  for  a 
"  Swine  of  an  Englander  "  (English  Pig). 

Not  very  long  after,  he  was  taken  suddenly  ill,  and, 
his  condition  becoming  worse,  he  was  removed  to 
Miinster.  He  being  an  elderly  man,  we  never  thought 
he  would  recover ;  great  therefore  was  my  surprise 
when  I  again  met  him  on  guard  duty  shortly  after  our 
return  to  Miinster.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  morning  in 
January  when  I  ran  into  him,  and  he,  recognising  me, 
made  some  observation  regarding  the  coldness  of  the 
weather.  Remembering  the  occasion  at  the  farm,  and 
the  way  he  had  snubbed  me,  it  gave  me  the  greatest 
satisfaction  to  see  him  standing  shivering  before  me. 
The  thought  ran  through  my  mind  that  it  was  not  half 
cold  enough,  or,  better  still,  hot  enough,  for  his  old 
carcass,  if  he  had  only  been  permitted  to  journey  on 
to  the  place  where  my  previous  thoughts  had  consigned 
him ! 

I  still  persisted  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  a  bottle  of 
wine  from  the  village,  and  was  at  length  successful  in 
bribing  one  of  the  civilian  farm-hands.  He  obtained 
two  bottles  for  me,  also  a  little  sugar,  and,  on  return- 
ing from  the  fields  at  night,  I  heated  the  wine,  mixing 
with  it  the  sugar,  and  took  it  as  medicine.  Being  of  a 
very  good  quality,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  saved  me 
from  a  very  serious  illness. 

I  have  previously  referred  to  the  arrival  at  the  farm 
of  the  lists  containing  our  names,  and  the  numbers  of 
food  parcels  sent  on  from  Miinster.  When  several 
more  lists  had  arrived,  poor  Joe  Hughes,  who  was  now 
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officially  recognised  as  the  interpreter,  was  sent  for  by 
the  manager,  who  expressed  to  him  his  astonishment 
at  the  number  of  parcels  sent  out  from  England,  being 
under  the  impression  that  some  mistake  had  occurred 
regarding  us.     Joe  did  not  lessen   his   surprise   when 
he  informed  him  that  it  was  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
for  British  prisoners  to  receive  plenty  of  food  parcels, 
that  although  in  captivity  our  friends  and  relatives  had 
not  forgotten  us,  and  that,  as  Christmas  was  so  near, 
extra  foods  would  arrive,  for  special  efforts  were  made 
at  home  to  make  our  lot  less  hard  to  bear  at  this  time 
of  the  year.     The  manager's  astonishment  was   soon 
shared   by  all   the   Huns  employed   on   the  farm,  and 
many  were  the  questions  put  to  us  by  the  workpeople 
regarding    England    and   her  food- supplies    generally. 
From  the  astonishment  expressed    when  we  informed 
them  there  was,  and  always  had  been,  plenty  of  food 
in  England  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and 
liberal  supplies,  besides  clothing  and  boots,  being  sent 
out  weekly  to  us,  they  realised,  like  their  countrymen 
on  the  mainland,  that  they  had  been  very  much  mis- 
led by  the  reports  appearing  in  the  Press,  which,  until 
our  arrival,  we  being  the  first  British  prisoners  of  war 
sent  to  that  part,  they  had  believed.     The  result  was 
that    a    very    marked    feeling    of   dissatisfaction   soon 
became  apparent  amongst  them,  caused  not  so  much 
by  the  food  shortage,  but  rather  by  the  deliberate  lies 
that  had  appeared  in  the  Press,  for  which  they  now 
recognised  that  their  Government  had  been  responsible. 
Notices   of  military   service,  calling  to   the  colours 
men  of  fifty-one  years   of  age,    arriving   at   this  time 
did    much  to    increase    the    general    dissatisfaction.    I 
shall  always  be  of  the  opinion  that  when  the  state  of 
affairs  there  was  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  military 
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authorities  the  conclusion  was  arrived  at  that  our  pres- 
ence was  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  what  had 
occurred.  This  led  to  our  sudden  removal  to  Munster, 
for  we  had  been  given  to  understand  that  our  stay 
there  was  to  be  a  permanent  one. 

Just  before  we  took  our  departure  an  incident  occurred 
among  the  Russians  in  connection  with  the  dirty  food, 
they  refusing  to  perform  any  work  until  a  redress  of  this 
grievance  had  been  obtained.  Having  decided  upon 
this  course,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  us  asking  for 
our  support,  which,  without  any  hesitation,  was  given 
them.  Arrangements  having  been  made,  work  was 
stopped  in  the  fields,  and  all  efforts  having  failed  on  the 
part  of  the  guard,  who  used  the  butt-end  of  the  rifle 
very  freely,  the  manager  was  sent  for.  On  his  arrival 
he  devoted  his  energies  to  dividing  the  "  Allied  forces," 
pointing  out  that  as  we  had  not  made  the  complaint 
the  matter  was  no  concern  of  ours ;  also  that  we 
were  better  accommodated  than  the  Russians,  which 
privilege  would  be  removed  if  we  did  not  immediately 
resume  work.  He  also  took  this  opportunity  of  in- 
forming us  that  he  had  just  received  good  news  about 
our  food  parcels,  which  were  expected  to  arrive  at  any 
moment,  and  would  immediately  be  issued  to  us  on 
their  arrival,  making,  however,  a  very  strong  point  by 
stating  he  would  withhold  them,  also  our  correspond- 
ence to  and  from  home,  if  we  persisted  in  giving  the 
Russians  our  support. 

His  promises  and  threats  failed  to  move  us,  and, 
recognising  that  we  were  determined  to  stand  by  our 
Allies,  he  at  length  ordered  us  to  be  ranged  out  in  the 
field,  about  twenty  paces  apart,  issuing  orders  to  the 
guard  to  belabour  us  with  their  rifles  if  any  attempt 
at  conversation  was  made.      There  we  remained  until 
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nightfall.  A  small  dog,  belonging  to  the  farm,  who 
always  accompanied  us  to  the  iields,  and  to  which  we 
were  very  much  attached,  instinctively  understood  that 
there  was  something  amiss  with  us.  After  paying 
each  a  visit  in  turn,  rubbing  his  little  body  against  our 
legs  as  if  in  sympathy,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  column,  remaining  there  in  the  bitter  cold  with 
us  until  our  removal  at  night,  despite  the  efforts  of 
the  guard  to  stone  him,  in  an  endeavour  to  drive 
him  off. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  apprehension  concerning  the 
morrow  that  we  lay  down  to  rest,  but  the  following 
morning  the  Russians,  having  settled  their  differences, 
resumed  work,  so  we  followed  their  example.  Things 
might  have  been  more  serious,  for  during  the  day  an 
officer,  accompanied  by  a  strong  military  guard,  arrived 
at  the  farm  ;  but,  as  they  found  every  one  at  work  as 
usual,  no  reference  was  made  to  the  incidents  of  the 
previous  day.  We  were  informed  when  we  fell  in  for 
inspection  that  it  was  a  periodical  inspection  of  prisoners 
of  war  employed  on  the  farm.  We  were  not  deceived 
by  this  ruse,  but,  perceiving  they  had  no  intention  of 
molesting  us  now  that  the  "  strike  "  was  over,  we  took 
the  opportunity  of  making  complaints  regarding  our 
miserable  condition,  laying  particular  emphasis  upon 
the  time  we  had  been  away  from  Miinster,  and  the 
non-arrival  of  our  food  parcels  and  letters.  The  Hun 
officer  paid  great  attention  to  all  that  we  said.  He 
took  notes  in  a  pocket-book,  inspected  our  worn-out 
boots  and  clothing,  also  the  blistered  feet  caused  by  the 
wearing  of  rough  wooden  shoes,  and  assured  us  on 
taking  his  departure  that  he  would  forward  our  case  to 
the  proper  quarter,  where  our  grievance  would  be 
investigated.  But  he  took  the  precaution  of  solemnly 
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reading  out  for  our  edification  a  few  extracts  from  the 
Hun  martial  law,  impressing  upon  us  that  as  prisoners 
of  war  we  were  particularly  subject  to  its  operation. 

We  were  afterwards  informed  by  Joe  Hughes  that 
we  need  expect  nothing  beneficial  as  the  result — for, 
having  acted  as  interpreter,  he  had  stood  by  the  side 
of  the  Hun  officer,  and  was  able  to  observe  what  he 
had  written  down  in  the  pocket-book.  No  entries  of 
any  kind  concerning  the  complaints  had  been  recorded 
by  him ;  he  had  simply  made  a  pretence  of  writing, 
while  listening  to  the  interpretation  of  what  had  been 
said.  The  whole  affair  had  been  bluff,  resorted  to  as 
a  means  to  deceive  us  regarding  the  real  motive  of 
their  sudden  arrival  at  the  farm,  which,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  was  to  compel  by  force  a  resump- 
tion of  work,  they  having  been  telephoned  for  by  the 
farm  manager  for  that  purpose.  Needless  to  say,  not 
one  of  the  promises  made  by  the  Hun  officer  that  day 
were  ever  fulfilled  by  our  captors. 

Shortly  after  this  visit,  heavy  snow  having  fallen, 
we  were  prevented  from  further  work  in  the  fields, 
and  were  divided  into  two  parties,  one  working  inside 
the  farm  buildings,  the  other  doing  odd  jobs  about  the 
farm.  In  clearing  away  rubbish,  the  accumulation  of 
years,  the  insanitary  arrangements  of  the  place  were 
apparent  to  us,  made  worse  through  no  accommoda- 
tion of  any  kind  having  been  arranged  for  the  prisoners 
of  war,  who  had  been  working  there  for  over  two  years. 
I  had  to  assist  in  burying  the  deposits  that  had  been 
made  all  round  the  farm  for  the  want  of  proper 
sanitary  arrangements — a  most  loathsome  job  indeed. 
It  was  very  fortunate  for  us  that  the  time  was  winter 
and  the  weather  terribly  cold.  Had  we  been  there 
during    summer,   I   am   sure  an  epidemic  would  have 
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broken  out  amongst  us,  for  the  stench  arising  from 
around  the  place  was  simply  awful.  I  here  record 
the  fact,  that  for  the  laborious  work  performed  by  us 
in  the  fields,  and  the  clearing  and  repairing  of  the 
meagre  drainage,  and  other  filthy  jobs  of  a  like  kind, 
we  were  remunerated  by  the  magnificent  sum  of  3d. 
a  day ! 

There  was  another  thing  that  added  greatly  to  our 
discomfort,  no  washing  or  bathing  arrangements  being 
provided  for  our  use.  We  had  raised  the  question  on  our 
arrival,  only  to  be  laughed  at,  but,  observing  we  were 
in  earnest,  the  guards  pointed  to  a  dilapidated  build- 
ing used  to  prepare  the  food  for  the  pigs  and  half- 
filled  with  decaying  vegetable  matter  and  table  refuse. 
To  this  place  we  were  compelled  to  repair  every  week- 
end, using  the  dirty  tubs  and  baths  found  there,  and 
icy-cold  water,  in  our  efforts  to  keep  our  bodies  free 
from  vermin,  and  to  wash  our  weekly  change  of 
underclothing. 

One  of  the  items  of  interest  to  us  during  our  stay 
was  the  large  Hun  seaplanes  that,  during  the  hours 
of  daylight,  patrolled  the  coast.  They  were  the  largest 
type  of  machine  I  have  ever  seen,  and  worked  in 
relays  of  six,  taking  the  air  just  before  dawn  every 
morning,  each  machine  being  relieved  after  about  two 
hours'  patrol  wo^k.  It  was  a  very  fine  sight  to  watch 
one  squadron  relieving  the  other.  The  one  came  in 
from  over  the  sea,  flying  at  a  great  height,  and 
gradually  dropped  as  they  neared  the  coast,  while  the 
other  rose  from  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

A  visit  to  the  farm  was  paid  once  or  twice  by  some 
of  the  sailors  on  duty  at  the  seaplane  base.  As  one 
or  two  of  them  spoke  English  fairly  well,  having 
been   employed    for   a   number  of  years   in    our   own 
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mercantile  marine,  we  were  enabled  to  hold  conversa- 
tion with  them,  the  trend  of  the  war  being  freely- 
discussed.  They  had  been  engaged  in  the  Jutland 
Battle,  and  interested  us  very  much  in  their  accounts 
of  the  action.  With  that  easy  freedom,  characteristic 
of  the  man  of  the  sea,  they  openly  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  war,  declaring  the  domination 
of  the  military  party  in  Germany  was  alone  responsible 
for  it ;  they  also  gave  us  their  opinion  that  the  war 
would  be  a  very  long  one,  and  the  Allied  Nations 
victors  in  the  end,  through  the  supremacy  of  Britain's 
sea-power. 

To  our  query  whether  they  thought  their  high-seas 
fleet  would  leave  the  home  ports,  and  engage  in  a 
decisive  fight,  they  would  not  permit  themselves  to  an 
opinion.  They  informed  us  that  the  end  of  the  war 
would  find  their  country  ruined,  particularly  their 
mercantile  marine ;  that  in  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  country  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
a  living ;  and  they  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions, 
directly  hostilities  were  over,  to  leave  the  land  of  their 
birth  with  its  burden  of  taxation  behind  them,  for  more 
comfortable  and  remunerative  employment  in  the 
British  Merchant  Service,  or,  failing  this,  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States. 

Another  most  interesting  assertion  on  their  part 
was  the  conviction  they  held  that  before  the  end  of 
the  war  America  would  enter  the  lists ;  but  on  our 
inquiry  on  which  side  they  thought  she  would  throw 
in  her  lot,  a  smile,  accompanied  by  a  solemn  shake 
of  the  head,  was  their  only  answer.  The  above  con- 
versations took  place  about  the  middle  of  November 
191 6,  and  were  truly  remarkable  with  a  view  to 
subsequent  events.      I   sincerely  hope  their  prediction 
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of  the  final  triumph  of  the  Allied  Nations  will  prove 
to  be  as  correct  as  their  American  one  ! 

The  month  of  December  having  set  in,  we  decided 
that  we  were  destined  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  there,  when  the  unexpected  news  arrived  that 
we  were  to  return  to  Miinster.  Our  joy  knew  no 
bounds,  and  we  looked  round  for  the  best  means  of 
celebrating  it,  finally  deciding  it  should  take  the  form 
of  a  feast,  and  that  one  of  the  fowls  belonging  to  the 
farm  should  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.  Two  of  the 
lads,  who  for  a  long  time  had  had  an  eye  on  the  stock, 
volunteered  to  procure  the  bird,  and  in  the  dead  of 
night  left  our  sleeping-place  in  the  loft  to  pay  a  visit 
to  the  hen-coop.  After  an  absence  of  half  an  hour, 
during  which  we  suffered  great  suspense  lest  the  guard, 
asleep  in  the  adjoining  room,  should  awaken  and  pay 
us  a  visit  (we  had  been  warned  that  any  one  leaving 
the  building  during  the  night  would  be  shot  down 
without  challenge),  they  returned,  bringing  with  them 
a  very  fine  bird.  During  the  following  day  (Sunday)  we 
were  busy  plucking,  trussing,  and  "  destroying  the  evi- 
dence," and  when  night  came  we  dissected  that  bird  to 
facilitate  the  cooking.  That  operation  had  to  be  per- 
formed very  speedily  in  the  absence  of  the  guard,  who 
usually  spent  about  an  hour  during  the  evening  over 
at  the  farm. 

Our  luck  being  in,  we  were  enabled  to  do  the 
cooking  without  being  disturbed,  and,  with  the  aid  of 
wooden  skewers  and  old  tins,  we  grilled  and  roasted 
the  several  parts  over  the  small  fire  provided  for 
heating  the  guards'  sleeping-chamber,  taking  turns  on 
watch  at  the  door  below  to  give  the  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  Everything  passed  off  success- 
fully, and  greater  enjoyment  was  added   to  the  feast 
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by  the  feeling  of  having  scored  off  them  in  spite  of 
their  vigilance.  The  meal  over,  we  busied  ourselves 
by  opening  all  the  windows  and  creating  a  strong 
draught  to  remove  any  trace  of  smell  remaining,  also 
to  remove  all  fat  that  had  been  spilt  over  the  stove. 
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CHAPTER    XVI 
BACK    AGAIN    AT    MUNSTER   II.    LAGER 

ON  Friday,  December  19 16,  we  received  orders 
to  prepare  to  leave  the  farm  about  4  a.m. 
the  following  morning.  Each  man  received  a 
small  parcel,  about  8  ounces  of  bread  and  meat, 
the  Hun  subsistence  allowed  for  a  journey  by  rail 
that  took  us  over  sixty-four  hours  to  complete, 
the  party  arriving  at  the  lager,  Miinster,  about 
8.30  p.m.  the  following  Monday  night.  Thanks  to 
circumstances  which  this  time  ran  in  our  favour,  we 
were  not  dependent  upon  the  Hun  for  our  supply  of 
food.  On  arrival  at  Bergen  we  met  others  of  our 
countrymen  also  returning  to  Miinster,  who  informed 
us  that  many  sacks  containing  food  parcels  for  British 
prisoners  were  stored  in  the  warehouse  attached  to  the 
railway  station. 

Joe  Hughes  was  very  soon  on  the  track  of  those 
sacks,  which  on  investigation  turned  out  to  be  those 
sent  on  to  us  from  Munster  three  months  previously, 
which  had  been  stored  in  that  warehouse  the  whole 
of  that  time,  only  about  three  hours'  journey  by  rail 
from  the  farm.  Our  inquiries  from  the  station  officials 
were  met  by  the  reply  that,  as  the  light  railway  over 
which  the  sacks  would  travel  was  a  private  one,  a 
charge  was  made  for  the  conveyance  of  all  goods  ;  and, 
there    being    no    guarantee    that    prisoners    were    in 
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possession  of  funds  to  meet  the  expenses  incurred,  the 
owners  of  the  light  railway  would  not  accept  any 
goods.  Truly  a  very  fine  story  !  The  owners  of  that 
light  railway  had  no  qualms  when  accepting  our  bodies 
was  concerned  for  transference  to  the  fields. 

Our  supplies  having  been  discovered,  Joe  was 
successful  in  prevailing  upon  the  transport  officer  in 
charge  to  allow  us  to  place  the  sacks  on  the  train. 
Once  in  possession  of  them,  we  never  allowed  them 
out  of  our  sight.  Willing  hands  transferred  them 
from  one  train  to  another,  and  after  we  had  elected 
ourselves  both  censors  and  distributors,  the  sacks  were 
duly  opened  and  distributed,  the  Hun  N.C.O.  and 
guard  in  charge,  for  a  consideration,  being  only  too 
willing  to  give  the  blind  eye  to  what  was  going  on. 

We  arrived  at  Hamburg  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
and,  as  on  the  previous  journey,  had  to  wait  some  con- 
siderable time  to  change  trains ;  but  on  this  occasion 
no  opportunity  was  given  us  to  engage  in  conversation 
with  any  of  the  Hun  troops  ;  we  were  hustled  into  one 
of  the  waiting-rooms,  and  locked  in  until  the  time  for 
our  departure. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  our  train  I  observed  a 
French  soldier  busy  cutting  up  a  large  red  cabbage  he 
had  succeeded  in  "  spiriting "  away  from  the  farm  on 
which  he  had  worked.  He  had  also  managed  to  secure 
a  large  jar  containing  vinegar.  Brown  paper  and  string 
were  also  forthcoming,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two 
or  three  comrades,  who  had  arranged  themselves  as  a 
screen  to  shelter  him  from  the  observing  eyes  of  the 
Huns,  he  succeeded  in  pickling  about  half  a  gallon  of 
the  cabbage.  Alas  for  the  poor  French  soldier,  he 
never  enjoyed  a  meal  with  the  aid  of  those  pickles  ! 
After   he  had   smuggled    the  jar   on    to   the   train    at 
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Hamburg,  and  successfully  passed  through  the  escort 
and  station  guards  at  Miinster,  the  string  broke,  and 
with  a  loud  crash  the  contents  of  the  jar  was  scattered 
all  over  the  road,  a  few  feet  from  the  entrance  of  the 
lager.      Jie  had  indeed  very  hard  luck  ! 

We  left  Hamburg  about  noon ;  the  short  winter's 
afternoon  drew  to  a  close,  and  we  were  in  total  darkness, 
as,  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  lamps  in  our 
compartments  were  not  lighted.  During  the  afternoon, 
the  four  guards  on  duty  in  the  compartment  in  which 
I  was  seated  became  rather  heavy  in  the  head,  as  the 
result  of  imbibing  freely  at  Hamburg,  and  carrying 
a  little  with  them  in  their  water-bottles  to  sustain  them 
upon  the  journey.  They  fell  fast  asleep,  giving  us 
ample  opportunity,  the  doors  of  the  compartment  being 
unlocked,  to  have  effected  our  escape  by  jumping  off 
the  train.  We  discussed  the  matter,  there  being  more 
than  one  enterprising  character  amongst  the  company, 
but  finally  abandoned  the  idea,  the  main  objection 
being  the  great  distance  to  the  frontier,  and  the  very 
severe  weather.  The  monotonous  hours  sped  slowly 
by.  We  were  packed  like  sardines,  and  could  not  sit  or 
lie.  Sleep  was  impossible,  for  no  sooner  were  your 
eyes  closed  than  the  rays  from  the  illuminated  torches 
carried  by  the  guards  would  be  thrown  across  your 
faces,  for  they  awakened  from  their  drunken  stupor  in 
a  not  very  amiable  mood,  and  amused  themselves  in 
this  way  during  the  whole  night. 

We  were  shunted  into  a  siding  for  some  hours  the 
following  day,  and  our  cramped  limbs  were  half-frozen, 
there  being  no  heating  apparatus  provided,  but  we 
put  that  siding  behind  us  at  last,  and  with  a  feeling  of 
great  relief.  We  reached  Miinster  about  eight  o'clock. 
Subsequent  events  proved  this  journey  to  be  the  last 
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long  one    I  was   to   experience   in   the   hands   of  the 
Hun. 

We  found  a  very  strong  escort  from  the  lager 
awaiting  us  on  our  arrival,  as  the  night  was  very  dark, 
and  the  road  to  the  camp  afforded  a  very  good 
opportunity  for  making  a  bolt  for  freedom.  We  were 
carefully  marshalled  and  counted,  a  guard  was  placed 
over  every  section  of  fours,  and  we  were  marched  off 
to  the  lager,  which  we  reached  without  mishap. 

The  first  thing  noticeable  was  the  alteration  that 
had  been  made  inside  the  lager.  Nos.  3  and  4  blocks 
had  been  separated  from  Nos.  i  and  2  by  a  very  high 
wooden  partition,  which  in  turn  was  protected  by 
barbed-wire,  thus  dividing  the  lager  in  two  parts. 
Armed  guards  were  also  posted  on  the  road  which  led 
towards  these  two  blocks.  We  were '  informed  that, 
during  our  absence,  some  two  or  three  thousand  Belgian 
civilians  had  arrived  at  the  lager.  These  poor,  wretched 
people,  some  of  them  little  more  than  boys,  others  very 
old  men,  had  been  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  homes. 
Thousands,  thoroughly  browbeaten  and  crushed  in  spirit, 
had  been  sent  direct  to  the  industrial  centres,  well 
knowing  that  protest  on  their  part  was  worse  than 
useless.  But  those  we  found  confined  in  Mlinster  had 
refused  absolutely  to  perform  work  of  any  kind,  and 
terrible  were  their  sufferings  as  the  consequence  of 
their  heroic  action. 

The  method  of  starvation  was  adopted  to  break 
their  spirit,  and  as  many  as  twenty  to  thirty  daily  were 
buried  from  the  camp.  The  authorities,  to  cover  up 
their  fiendish  crimes,  attributed  their  deaths  to  an 
epidemic  said  to  have  broken  out  amongst  them. 
Heart-rending  were  the  scenes  we  witnessed  daily  of 
their   struggles   to   obtain   scraps   of  food    when    they 
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were  brought  by  the  guards  to  No.  i  block  for  bath- 
ing, and  to  have  their  clothing  disinfected,  the  camp 
plant  for  this  purpose  being  installed  in  this  block. 

They  arrived  every  morning  and  afternoon,  about 
two  hundred  in  each  party,  surrounded  by  a  strong 
armed  guard,  with  bayonets  fixed  and  magazines 
charged,  who,  after  hustling  them  inside,  were 
stationed  outside  the  doors  and  windows  to  prevent 
us  passing  them  any  food.  Their  orders  were  to 
shoot  down  any  one  approaching  within  a  hundred 
yards  while  these  poor  unfortunates  were  inside. 

Fixed  to  the  outside  of  the  buildings  were  upright 
water-pipes,  with  sinks  beneath  them,  into  which 
meagre  scraps  of  food  had  fallen  from  plate  and  tin, 
when  these  utensils  had  been  washed  under  the  taps 
by  us  after  a  meal,  and  the  buildings,  being  constructed 
of  wood,  which  had  dried  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  had  sprung  from  the  bottom  support,  leaving 
holes  large  enough  to  place  the  hand  through.  We 
witnessed  daily  the  appalling  sight  of  strong  men 
tramping  underfoot  their  weaker  countrymen  in  their 
frantic  efforts  to  reach  these  scraps  of  food  from  the 
sink,  and  fighting  over  them  like  wild  beasts.  Daily 
their  naked  bodies  would  appear  at  the  windows, 
gesticulating  to  us  to  come  to  their  aid  with  food,  and 
their  plaintive  cries  of  "  Mongey,  camerade,  camerade  " 
(to  eat,  comrade,  comrade),  brought  tears  to  our  eyes  and 
great  lumps  to  our  throats,  accompanied  by  rage  against 
our  captors,  who,  sufficiently  nourished  themselves,  stood 
on  guard  there  with  loaded  weapons  and  smiling  faces. 

I  well  remember  a  remark  passed  one  day  while  the 
above  scenes  were  taking  place,  that,  if  only  it  were 
possible  to  convey  a  photograph  of  the  terrible  scenes 
enacted  daily  at    these  windows,  it  would  stiffen  the 
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backs   of  all   right-minded   men,  and   make   them    re- 
solved  never  to  cease  in   the  fight  until  the  nation  re- 
sponsible for  such  horrors  was  for  ever  utterly  crushed. 
Although  we  had  food  for  them  ready  every  day, 
yet    such    was   the   strict    watch   kept    by  the    armed 
guards  that  only  once  were  we  able  to   assist   them, 
the  opportunity  for  which  we  had  long  waited  occurring 
in   quite  an   unexpected   manner.      One  of    the  camp 
officers,  entering  the  block   and  observing  groups  of  us 
standing  outside   the  huts  looking  on,  ordered  us  all 
inside,  giving  the  guards   orders   to   shoot   down  any 
who  remained  outside  the  doors  five  minutes  after  the 
order  had  been  passed.      His  ultimatum  was  conveyed 
to  us  by  the    interpreters,  while  he    loudly  rated  the 
guards    for    what   he    termed   a   neglect    of   duty   in 
allowing  us  to  assemble.      He  was  a  very  harsh  beast 
of  the  worst  type,  very  much  hated  by  his  own  men  as 
well    as  by  us,  and  directly  his  back   was  turned  the 
guards  beckoned  to  us  by  pointing   to  their   mouths 
and     then    towards    the  windows    where    the    naked, 
starving  Belgians  were  standing.     No  time  was  lost  in 
taking  the  hint,  and  we  succeeded  in  conveying  a  very 
large    quantity    of   food    to   them    before    the    guards, 
fearful    of   the    return    of   that    officer,   caused    us   to 
desist. 

I  wish  to  be  fair  towards  those  guards.  Perhaps 
they  were  overcome  by  a  feeling  of  pity,  and  the 
brutality  displayed  by  their  officer  decided  them  in 
favour  of  their  prisoners. 

Human  nature  would  not  permit  the  whole  of  these 
men  to  be  starved  to  death  in  our  midst,  and  heads 
were  put  together  to  devise  some  means  of  feeding 
them,  and  overcoming  Hunnish  brutishness  and  bullets. 
After  a  time  a  very  effective  method   of  dealing  with 
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the  situation  was  adopted.  Collections  of  food  were 
made  every  night  in  the  huts  and  taken  by  small 
parties,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  past  the  guard- 
rooms and  special  night  guards  to  the  camp  theatre. 
Then  the  food  was  taken  charge  of  by  the  French 
artists  always  to  be  found  there,  who  joined  in  the 
scheme,  regardless  of  the  risk  they  ran.  Their  pro- 
fession had  entitled  them  to  the  privilege  of  being 
detached  from  all  working-parties,  their  only  duty  at 
this  time  being  in  connection  with  the  camp  theatricals, 
and  discovery  would  certainly  have  been  followed  by 
the  closing  of  the  theatre,  and  a  term  of  close  confine- 
ment in  the  cells,  after  which  they  would  be  sent  to 
one  of  the  worst  working-parties  to  be  found  in  the 
country,  at  a  stone-quarry  or  a  coal-mine. 

An  entry  from  the  theatre  to  No.  3  block  was 
made,  and  our  ruse  remained  undiscovered,  the  practice 
being  still  continued  when  I  finally  left  the  camp  for 
work  at  the  town  of  Duisburg. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  the  quarantine 
camp  at  Didam,  Holland,  a  Belgian  soldier  who  was 
largely  instrumental  in  making  the  above  plans  a 
success.  Speaking  English  and  French  perfectly,  he 
nightly  visited  the  huts  occupied  by  us  and  our  French 
comrades,  and  led  the  parties  conveying  the  food  to 
the  theatre  after  the  collections  were  over.  My  joy 
knew  no  bounds  when  I  met  him  safe  on  friendly  soil, 
he  having  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from  the 
Munster  Lager  early  in  November  19 17. 

The  Christmas  holiday  of  1916  came  round,  and  to 
me  a  very  happy  one  by  comparison  with  the  condition 
of  things  prevailing  at  Munster  I.  Lager  during  the 
first  winter  of  the  war,  and  the  term  of  imprisonment 
I  was  undergoing  for  my  first  attempt  to  regain  my 
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freedom  at  Friedrichsfeld,  during  the  Christmas  and 
New  Year  of  191 5—16.  Thanks  to  the  efforts  of 
kind  friends  at  home  there  was  plenty  of  good  food, 
which  not  only  relieved  our  own  wants,  but  enabled 
us  to  assist  our  less  fortunate  comrades.  Parties  of 
Russian  prisoners  were  brought  together  in  our  huts, 
and  given  as  much  as  they  could  possibly  eat,  par- 
ticular attention  being  also  paid  to  the  requirements 
of  our  French  and  Belgian  comrades  whose  homes 
were  in  the  occupied  districts.  I  think  by  the  smiling 
faces  that  gathered  all  around  us  we  were  successful 
in  dispelling  the  gloom  for  at  least  one  day,  and  bring- 
ing a  little  ray  of  sunshine  into  many  a  sad  and  weary 
heart.  The  recollection  of  that  last  Christmas  spent 
in  captivity  will  always  be  to  me  a  most  pleasant  one. 

A  very  extraordinary  incident  occurred  during  the 
evening  of  Christmas  Day.  The  guards,  who  were 
fewer  in  number  than  on  ordinary  days,  many  of 
them  being  away  on  a  few  hours'  leave,  had  left  us 
pretty  well  to  ourselves,  with  the  exception  of  the 
usual  Sunday  roll-call ;  but  about  8  o'clock  p.m., 
those  on  guard  duty  within  the  block,  six  in  number, 
after  a  consultation  between  themselves  left  their  posts, 
making  straight  for  our  huts.  Comment  had  not  been 
wanting  during  the  day  regarding  their  quiet  attitude 
towards  us,  particularly  as  some  of  the  boys,  with  the 
aid  of  a  flute  and  one  or  two  mouth-organs,  had  given 
vent  to  their  feelings,  and  the  chorus  to  the  songs  had 
caused  a  great  deal  of  noise.  On  the  approach  of  the 
guards  We  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were 
about  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  but,  to  our  great 
surprise,  exactly  the  reverse  happened. 

Entering  the  hut  where  the  singing  was  taking 
place,  they  placed    their   rifles   upon    the   table,   after 
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showing  us  that  the  magazines  were  empty,  and 
informed  us  that  we  had  nothing  to  fear  from  their 
presence.  Seeing  them  amiably  disposed,  we  gathered 
round  them.  It  transpired  that  they  had  all  had 
plenty  of  war  experience  on  the  different  battle-fronts, 
one  or  two  of  them  having  been  severely  wounded  ;  that 
they  were  very  much  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  get 
leave  to  visit  their  families  during  the  holidays,  although 
they  would  be  shortly  leaving  for  the  front  again,  and 
altogether  were  very  much  dissatisfied  with  their  lot, 
and  heartily  sick  of  the  war.  They  remained  for  a 
considerable  time  listening  to  the  singing,  one  of  them 
producing  a  bottle  of  wine,  which  was  duly  handed 
round,  but  among  so  many  thirsty  souls  it  unfortunately 
did  not  go  very  far. 

There  happened  to  be  some  English  food  upon  the 
table — white  bread,  cheese,  tinned  meat,  etc. — towards 
which  they  continued  to  glance  with  longing  eyes,  and 
at  last,  unable  to  withstand  the  sight  of  the  good  fare 
any  longer,  the  one  who  had  given  the  wine  asked  for 
some,  which  he  shared  with  his  companions.  They  all 
expressed  their  thanks,  at  the  same  time  confessing  they 
were  very  hungry.  I  stood  a  very  attentive  onlooker  at 
the  above  scene,  my  thoughts  wandering  back  to  the 
Christmas  of  19 14,  in  Munster  I.  Lager,  when,  starving 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  we  had  cried  out  for  bread,  only 
to  be  jeered  at  by  our  then  well-nourished  captors. 
The  tables  had  indeed  been  turned,  and  I  think  I  shall 
be  understood  when  I  say  I  felt  very  little  sympathy 
for  them  and  their  hungry  condition.  If  anything,  it 
afforded  me  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

The  hour  for  their  relief  being  close  at  hand,  they 
left  the  hut,  but  continued  in  conversation  with  a  few  of 
the  boys  outside,  and,  suddenly  emptying  the  contents 
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of  their  pouches  into  the  palms  of  their  hands,  they 
threw  the  rounds  over  the  roofs  of  the  huts,  roundly 
cursing  the  war  as  being  responsible  for  all  their 
troubles.  On  the  arrival  of  their  relief  the  loss  of  the 
ammunition  was  discovered,  the  new  guards  refused  to 
take  over  the  posts,  the  officer  of  the  guard  was  sent  for, 
and,  as  the  discontented  ones  were  not  able  to  satisfy 
him,  they  were  all  marched  off  to  the  cells. 

Their  relief  had  not  been  on  watch  long  before  they 
also  entered  the  huts,  but  their  attitude  towards  us 
was  very  different  from  that  of  our  earlier  visitors. 
With  the  usual  shout  of  "  Rouse,  Rouse  "  (Get  up.  Get 
on  the  move),  they  very  quickly  broke  up  our  singing- 
party,  and  the  lights  soon  after  being  extinguished,  we 
all  turned  in.  Another  Christmas  of  captivity  was  at 
an  end. 

On  Boxing-night  I  attended  the  Church  service. 
The  tiny  camp  church  was  crowded,  an  address  being 
given  by  a  gentleman  belonging  to  the  American 
Mission,  Pastor  Glaus  Olandt,  U.S.A.,  who  had  visited 
the  camp  several  times  previously.  We  had  been 
notified  of  his  intention  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  camp  dur- 
ing the  holidays,  also  that  the  visit  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  farewell  one,  as  he  was  taking  his  departure  from 
the  country  early  in  the  New  Year.  It  had  been  our 
intention  to  make  him  a  little  presentation  on  this 
his  last  visit  for  the  sympathy  and  kindness  he  had 
shown  toward  us,  but  on  application  being  made  to  the 
camp  authorities  for  permission  the  request  was  refused. 
We  were,  however,  determined  that  the  worthy  reverend 
gentleman  should  not  bid  good-bye  to  us  without 
carrying  away  with  him  some  little  token  of  our 
appreciation,  and  the  difficulty  was  overcome  by  one 
of  the  boys,  who  was  clever  with  the  pen,  drafting  a 
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very  suitable  address.  This  was  presented  to  him  by 
our  camp  missioner,  Drummer  V.  G.  S.  Champion, 
during  the  service,  and,  coming  quite  unexpected,  he 
was  very  deeply  moved  on  receiving  it.  In  a  voice 
broken  with  emotion  he  thanked  us,  and  promised  to 
cherish  it  as  one  of  his  most  valued  possessions  to  the 
end  of  his  days. 

We  were  all  very  much  impressed  by  the  announce- 
ment concerning  his  early  departure  for  home,  for  by 
this  time  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in  Germany  that 
before  long  the  United  States  of  America  would  enter 
the  war,  and  there  was  never  any  doubts  in  our  minds 
which  side  in  the  combat  she  would  take.  When  war 
was  jfinally  declared,  we  were  all  very  anxious  to  know  if 
our  friend  had  succeeded  in  leaving  the  country  before 
hostilities  commenced,  and  it  was  with  great  relief  that 
I  heard  later  in  the  year  he  had  left  German  soil 
safely  behind  him  before  his  country  decided  to  take 
the  momentous  step.    . 

The  dawn  of  191 7  finding  me  still  in  captivity,  I 
determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  that  offered  the  least 
chance  of  regaining  my  liberty.  With  this  object  in 
view,  I  was  not  long  in  again  getting  attached  to  the 
working-party  leaving  daily  for  the  station  at  Hiltrup, 
where  I  had  been  employed  the  previous  summer.  Up 
to  this  time  I  had  been  excused  all  work  through  the 
complete  breakdown  in  my  health.  I  have  previously 
recorded  that  when  suddenly  removed  from  the  camp 
in  the  previous  September,  with  many  others  also  in  bad 
health,  we  were  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss 
commission  of  doctors.  The  injustice  of  our  sudden 
removal  to  those  farms  on  the  Baltic  Sea  will  be 
readily  understood  when  I  state  that  within  a  week 
of  our  departure  the  commission  arrived  at  the  camp. 
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I  had  not  long  recommenced  work  with  my  old 
party  before  a  rumour  went  round  that  very  shortly 
we  were  to  be  taken  off  this  particular  work,  it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Hun  to  put  teahis  of  small 
ponies  on  the  wagons  in  our  place.  This  proved 
correct,  and,  on  our  removal,  several  of  the  Hun  staff, 
who  were  very  pleased  to  see  the  back  of  us,  gave  us 
the  comforting  news  that  before  very  long  we  should 
all  find  ourselves  on  our  way  to  the  mine,  not  a  very 
promising  outlook  from  a  prisoner-of-war  standpoint 
in  midwinter.  But,  as  luck  would  have  it,  although 
several  parties  were  sent  to  the  mines  shortly  after- 
wards I  was  not  included. 

Our  removal  from  this  working-party  not  only  re- 
leased many  prisoners  for  work  elsewhere  in  factory 
and  mine,  but  also  many  Hun  troops,  who  were  daily 
employed  on  guard  duties  with  us.  Only  one  man  was 
required  after  the  change,  who,  well  mounted,  and 
armed  with  a  huge  revolver  and  carbine,  was  well  able 
to  look  after  the  half-dozen  French  drivers.  One  thing 
that  amused  us  greatly  relative  to  the  change  was  that 
our  old  friend  "  Windy  "  lost  what  was  to  him  a  very 
comfortable  job.  By  his  dejected  looks  he  no  doubt 
anticipated  that  his  next  little  job  would  in  all  possibility 
be  one  of  the  battle-fronts.  He  left  the  camp  very 
shortly  after  the  loss  of  his  situation,  but  where  the 
fortunes  of  war  led  him  to  I  was  never  able  to  find  out. 

Working-parties  were  sent  daily  from  the  camp.  It 
happened  just  at  this  time  that  men  were  required  at 
a  dried-vegetable  factory  just  outside  the  station  at 
Hiltrup.  A  party  of  about  one  hundred  were  detailed 
to  leave  the  camp  daily  on  this  work,  and  I  found  my- 
self included.  I  was  extremely  pleased,  the  work  not 
being    of  an  exceptionally   hard    nature.      I   was  also 
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enabled  to  provide  myself  daily  with  a  little  supply  of 
potatoes,  a  very  scarce  commodity  in  the  camp  at  this 
time.  Another  thing,  which  I  regarded  as  far  more  im- 
portant— a  favourable  opportunity  might  present  itself 
of  putting  a  plan  of  escape  from  Miinster  into  operation. 
This  town  was  very  well  situated  for  the  venture,  being 
only  about  fifty  miles  from  the  frontier,  another  great  ad- 
vantage being  that  there  were  no  broad  rivers  to  cross. 

I  had  not  been  employed  at  the  factory  very  long 
before  I  discovered  others  who  were  working  there  with 
me  had  similar  intentions  to  my  own,  amongst  them  Joe 
Hughes  and  another  very  old  prisoner  friend,  a  native 
of  Bristol,  Hurcombe  by  name,  and  a  bombardier  be- 
longing to  the  Royal  Field  Artillery.  Poor  Joe  had 
previously  made  one  attempt  to  regain  his  liberty. 
He  broke  away  from  a  mining-party,  tramped  across 
country  alone  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  at  length 
reached  the  steep  banks  of  that  formidable  river,  the 
Lippe.  After  a  fruitless  search  to  find  a  bridge  or 
boat,  he  at  length  decided  to  swim  across.  Having 
found  a  plank,  he  divested  himself  of  his  clothing,  tying 
the  several  articles,  also  his  food,  to  the  plank  as  well 
as  he  was  able  with  the  small  quantity  of  string  in  his 
possession.  He  entered  the  icy-cold  water,  pushing 
his  plank  before  him,  and,  after  a  gallant  struggle, 
at  length  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  bank. 
The  effort  had  cost  him  the  loss  of  all  his  food,  the 
overcoat  in  which  he  carried  it  having  fallen  off,  but, 
not  daunted  by  this  misfortune,  he  dressed  himself  in 
his  sodden  clothes  and  continued  his  journey. 

At  nightfall,  thoroughly  worn  out  and  half-frozen,  he 
entered  a  barn  to  obtain  warmth  and  rest,  but  was 
alarmed  by  one  of  the  women  belonging  to  the  farm 
who   entered  and  questioned  him.      Poor  Joe,  to  use 
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his  own  words,  "  felt  that  the  game  was  up,"  but  having  a 
fair  knowledge  of  the  German  language  he  did  his  best 
to  extricate  himself  from  this  awkward  position.  He 
stated  that  he  was  a  mechanic,  a  native  of  Holland, 
and  had  been  recently  working  in  one  of  the  industrial 
towns — naming  one  that  he  knew  was  only  a  few  miles 
away — but  that,  unfortunately  for  himself,  he  had  had 
one  or  two  days  on  the  spree,  so  that  he  had  lost  all 
the  money  in  his  possession.  Being,  he  said,  without 
relatives  in  Germany  from  whom  he  could  borrow,  he 
had  decided  to  walk  to  the  frontier,  and  in  the  gathering 
darkness  he  had  missed  his  way  and  fallen  into  the 
river.  His  story  favourably  impressed  the  good  woman, 
for  on  leaving  him  she  promised  to  return  with  food, 
but  unfortunately  for  Joe,  in  repeating  his  tale  of  woe 
to  other  members  of  the  family,  suspicions  were  aroused, 
and  the  head  of  the  family  decided  to  visit  him. 

He  turned  out  a  far  harder  nut  to  crack,  for,  after 
asking  one  or  two  questions,  he  pretended  to  be  satis- 
fied, and  expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  not  able  to 
accommodate  his  visitor  at  the  farm,  but  promised  food 
should  be  sent  immediately.  He  suggested  that  he 
should  take  away  the  wet  clothing  to  be  dried  at  the 
farm,  and  let  Joe  have  an  old  suit  to  wear  during  the 
night.  This  suggestion  was  only  a  ruse,  but  there  was 
no  alternative  except  to  fall  in  with  what  he  had  sug- 
gested ;  so,  with  more  than  one  misgiving,  Joe  stripped 
and  handed  in  his  clothes.  That  led  to  his  undoing. 
The  head  of  the  farm  returned  a  little  later  accom- 
panied by  two  armed  policemen,  and,  observing  it  was 
useless  to  conceal  his  identity  any  longer,  he  informed 
them  who  he  was,  and  where  he  had  escaped  from,  and 
was  again  taken  into  captivity. 

A  few  days  before  his  untimely  death  he  consulted 
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me  about  an  attempt  to  reach  the  frontier  together. 
Although  very  keen,  I  did  not  deem  it  advisable  just 
at  this  particular  time ;  the  weather,  besides  being 
terribly  cold,  was  very  unsettled,  and  the  countryside 
under  snow,  which  was  still  falling.  I  tried  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  wait  a  little  longer,  but  his  mind  was 
made  up  to  seize  the  first  opportunity,  regardless  of  the 
climatic  conditions.  I  being  as  firmly  resolved  to  wait, 
no  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  us. 

Joe  and  the  bombardier  agreed  a  few  days  later  to 
make  the  break  from  the  working-party.  To  effect  an 
escape  from  the  factory  proved,  however,  to  be  more 
difficult  than  was  expected,  the  vigilance  of  the  guards 
being  Exceptionally  keen  during  working  hours,  and  to 
increase  the  difficulty  barbed-wire  ten  to  twelve  feet 
high  was  run  right  round  the  works,  with  sentries 
posted  at  regular  intervals.  Having  patiently  waited 
several  days,  they  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  impossible  to  escape  from  the  works  during 
the  day,  and  resolved  to  adopt  the  more  daring  course 
of  making  a  sudden  dart  from  the  party  as  it  was  being 
escorted  back  to  the  camp  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  labour.  They  hoped  to  reach  the  woods  that 
lay  a  few  hundred  yards  away  across  the  fields  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  down  which  the  party  nightly 
marched,  before  the  armed  guards  recovered  from  their 
surprise.  It  was  a  desperate  resolve,  but  they  were 
both  desperate  and  determined  men.  The  venture, 
unfortunately  for  them,  was  attended  with  disastrous 
results,  the  heroism  displayed  by  poor  Joe  Hughes 
costing  him  his  life. 

Their  intentions  being  known  to  the  majority  of  the 
party,  suppressed  excitement  prevailed  during  the  march 
back  to  the  camp  on  that  fatal  night.     It  was  impossible 
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to  decide  beforehand  the  exact  point  on  the  road  where 
the  dash  was  to  be  made,  and  when  the  lights  of  the 
camp  appeared  in  the  distance  there  were  many  who 
thought  that  they  had  given  up  the  idea  for  that  night. 
But  no,  the  Hghts  of  that  hateful  prison-house  tended 
only  to  strengthen  their  resolve.  With  a  swift  dart  to 
the  right,  they  forced  a  passage  through  the  ranks, 
cleared  the  ditch  and  low  hedge  that  bordered  the  road 
in  one  bound,  right  under  the  rifle  of  a  guard,  and  com- 
menced the  headlong  race  across  the  snow-covered 
fields  in  the  direction  of  the  woods. 

Immediately  all  was  confusion.  The  guards,  who 
had  been  taken  by  surprise,  quickly  recovered,  and, 
shouting  to  the  fugitives  to  halt,  immediately  opened 
fire  upon  their  retreating  figures.  They  fired  the  first 
round  from  the  hips,  too  excited  to  take  deliberate  aim. 
Those  who  had  been  guarding  the  left  flank  of  the 
party  tore  their  way  through  the  ranks,  scattering  men 
right  and  left,  took  up  position  by  the  side  of  their 
companions,  and  joined  in  the  firing.  It  was  only  by 
a  merciful  act  of  providence  both  their  backs  were  not 
riddled  by  the  first  volley,  but  poor  Joe  never  got  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  away  from  the  road. 

Their  leap  over  the  hedge  had  carried  them  into  a 
recently  ploughed  field,  covered  by  a  foot  of  snow,  and 
the  heavy  going  retarded  their  progress  from  the  com- 
mencement, besides  which  they  were  further  hampered 
by  their  overcoats,  in  the  pockets  of  which  they  were 
carrying  food  for  the  journey.  Side  by  side  they  ran, 
heedless  of  the  shots,  until  a  small  ridge  in  the  field 
was  reached,  when  poor  Joe  with  a  gasp  exclaimed, 
"  I'm  done,  Bommy,"  stumbled  and  fell.  They  were 
the  last  words  he  uttered  on  earth,  for  when  the  guards 
reached  the  spot  a  few  moments  later  he  was  past  all 
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human  aid  ;  the  bullet  (only  one  struck  him)  at  so  close 
a  range  had  passed  clean  through  him.  Brave  lad,  he 
was  spared  all  pain,  as  he  never  knew  the  way  he 
died. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the  guard,  fearful  lest 
others,  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion,  might  make 
off  across  the  fields,  ceased  firing  in  the  direction  of 
the  bombardier  and  hastily  returned  to  the  party  on 
the  road,  leaving  a  lad  who  had  been  attracted  to  the 
scene  by  the  firing  in  charge  of  poor  Joe's  remains. 
Their  rage  knew  no  bounds  at  what  had  occurred. 
How  many  others  escaped  being  shot  down  where  they 
stood  it  is  difficult  to  explain.  Singling  out  the  first 
man  nearest  them,  they  accused  him  of  assisting  the 
runaways  by  hampering  their  movements  when  firing, 
and  belaboured  him  unmercifully  with  the  butt-end  of 
their  rifles,  the  protests  and  cries  of  these  unfortunate 
men  only  adding  to  their  fury. 

Their  rage  having  spent  itself  at  last,  the  party  was 
re-formed  and  carefully  counted,  magazines  were  re- 
charged, and  with  rifles  at  the  ready,  significantly 
pointed  towards  the  breasts  of  the  men  nearest  them, 
the  order  was  given  to  march  in  silence.  On  the 
party's  arrival  the  news  quickly  spread,  and  Joe's 
death  cast  a  great  gloom  over  the  British  prisoners, 
particularly  the  Canadians,  with  whom  he  had  many 
personal  friends  hailing  from  the  town  of  Winnipeg, 
where  he  belonged.  (They  had  all  enlisted  in  the 
regiment  bearing  that  name,  the  90th  Winnipeg 
Rifles,  on  the  outbreak  of  war.)  An  ambulance  party 
was  dispatched  later  in  the  evening  to  bring  in 
his  body,  and  very  much  affected  were  our  French 
comrades  belonging  to  that  party,  also  those  whose 
duties    were    in  connection    with    the    camp    hospital, 
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when  they  returned  and  conversed  with  us  that 
night. 

To  return  to  the  bombardier;  he  sped  on  with 
the  bullets  whistling  after  him,  and,  reaching  the  wood 
at  last,  he  crawled  into  a  thicket  and  lay  slowly 
recovering  his  breath.  He  had  no  idea  that  poor  Joe 
had  met  his  death,  or  had  even  been  hit,  but  he  was 
sorely  troubled,  wondering  if  his  late  companion  had 
really  been  hit  or  whether  heart-trouble,  caused  through 
being  gassed  at  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  had 
been  brought  on  through  the  ex,citement  and  sudden 
exertion,  and  had  caused  his  fall.  Had  he  stopped  in 
his  flight  his  life  would  surely  have  been  forfeit,  for, 
had  he  escaped  the  hail  of  bullets,  the  fiends  would  have 
bayoneted  him  as  he  bent  over  the  fallen  body  of  his 
comrade. 

It  was  now  quite  dark,  and,  having  recovered  from 
the  dash  across  the  fields,  he  rearranged  his  dress  and 
left  the  wood.  After  traversing  several  fields  he 
crossed  the  main-line  railway  from  Hiltrup  to  Munster, 
passing  quite  close  to  a  group  of  railway  employes  that 
stood  outside  a  signal-box  on  the  side  of  the  track,  who 
to  his  great  surprise  took  not  the  slightest  notice  of 
him.  Once  clear  of  the  track  he  scaled  a  high  fence 
and  gained  the  main  road  running  towards  Munster, 
entering  the  town  about  7  p.m. 

He  walked  boldly  through  the  main  streets  of  the 
town,  fearful  every  moment  of  being  accosted  by  the 
police  or  soldiery.  Had  he  been  stopped,  his  arrest 
would  have  been  certain,  as  he  could  not  converse  in 
German.  Another  thing  that  on  close  observation 
would  have  given  him  away  was  his  clothing,  portions 
of  the  broad  coloured  bands,  sewn  on  each  trouser 
leg,  being  still  attached,  as  he  could  not  completely 
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remove  them  in  the  darkness  of  the  wood.  The 
civilian  scull-cap  he  wore  was  also  ornamented  by  a 
huge  piece  of  red  cloth,  cut  diamond-shape,  and  sewn 
into  the  top.  He  had  meant  to  discolour  the  cloth 
once  he  had  succeeded  in  evading  the  guards,  but  in 
the  excitement  of  the  chase,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  I 
forgot  that  a  cap  was  upon  my  head."  How  he 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  brilliantly  lighted  streets  in 
those  prison-stamped  clothes,  mud-bespattered  and 
torn,  will  ever  remain  a  mystery,  but  succeed  he  did, 
reaching  the  countryside  beyond  about  8.30  p.m. 

Travelling  all  through  the  night,  he  made  good 
progress,  and  reached  a  point  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  Munster  by  dawn  the  following  morning. 
Having  decided  to  travel  only  by  night,  he  took  cover 
in  the  woods,  and,  thoroughly  worn  out,  lay  down,  and 
was  soon  fast  asleep.  The  fates,  however,  were  against 
him,  for  late  in  the  afternoon  his  hiding-place  was 
accidently  discovered  by  a  sportsman  with  his  dog 
traversing  the  wood  in  search  of  game ;  and  the 
bombardier,  suddenly  awaking,  found  himself  looking 
down  the  gleaming  barrel  of  the  sportsman's  rifle. 
The  police  were  not  long  in  arriving  on  the  scene,  and 
he  was  escorted  back  to  Munster,  arriving  at  the  camp 
late  at  night.  I  saw  him  in  the  block  guard-room  the 
following  morning,  and  he  was  terribly  cut  up  on 
hearing  the  news  of  poor  Joe's  untimely  death.  Their 
effort  to  reach  home  and  liberty  had  been  a  most 
desperate  and  gallant  one,  and  their  determination  and 
courage  was  commented  upon  by  the  camp  authorities 
and  in  the  Press.  Much  to  our  surprise  and  relief,  the 
bombardier  was  not  ill-used  on  his  return,  and  the  case 
against  him  was  finally  disposed  of  by  the  very  light 
sentence  of  seven  days'  confinement  in  the  cells.     Joe's 
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tragic  end  was,  I  think,  largely  responsible  for  the 
leniency  shown  towards  him,  but  the  agony  of  mind 
he  suffered  over  his  comrade's  death  was  far  harder 
to  bear  than  any  punishment  that  could  have  been 
inflicted  upon  him.  When  I  bade  good-bye  to  him  in 
the  early  spring  on  leaving  the  camp  for  Duisburg  he 
had  not  fully  recovered  from  the  shock.  I  hope  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  again,  sound  and 
well,  in  his  own  native  town  of  Bristol  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

The  funeral  of  our  gallant  comrade  was  very  largely 
attended  by  our  Allies,  who  greatly  sympathised  with 
us  in  our  loss,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  collection,  augmented 
by  grants  from  other  camp  funds,  beautiful  wreaths  were 
purchased  from  Miinster.  The  long  silken  streamers 
attached  to  them,  containing  our  national  colours 
with  the  red  ensign  in  the  top  corner,  were  cut  off 
when  the  coffin  was  lowered  into  the  grave.  It  was 
the  intention  to  send  them  home  to  his  relatives  in 
North  Wales,  I  am,  however,  unable  to  state  if  our 
wishes  were  sanctioned  by  the  Hun  military  authorities, 
and  whether,  if  the  package  was  dispatched,  it  ever 
reached  its  destination. 

A  memorial  service  was  held  later  in  the  tiny 
camp  church,  when  our  pastor  gave  a  most  impressive 
address. 

About  a  week  later,  when  a  new  guard  was  placed 
in  charge  of  the  working-party,  the  officer  super- 
intending our  departure  made  references  to  the  recent 
fatality  that  had  occurred,  passing  some  very  sneering 
and  sarcastic  remarks  on  the  failure  of  our  comrades 
to  effect  their  escape,  at  the  same  time  enjoining  our 
guards  to  shoot,  and  shoot  straight,  at  the  least  sign  of 
an  attempt  to  break  away,  remarking  that  it  mattered 
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not  if  between  them  they  shot  down  the  whole  of  us. 
We,  however,  never  gave  them  an  opportunity,  for  as 
they  watched  us  like  cats  it  would  have  been  madness 
to  have  made  an  attempt. 

Just  about  this  time  an  old  comrade  returned  to  the 
camp,  belonging  to  the  ist  Battalion  Cheshire  Regi- 
ment, J.  Hill  by  name,  who  had  completed  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  the  previous  summer  for  "  resisting " 
one  of  the  Hun  guards  who  stabbed  him  with  a 
bayonet.  He  had  passed  through  a  very  trying  time 
at  the  fortress,  and  looked  very  haggard  and  ill  when 
he  returned  to  us.  But  he  was  quickly  taken  in  hand 
by  a  few  of  the  boys,  and,  after  a  few  days'  rest  and 
good  feeding,  his  health  and  strength  returned.  He 
joined  up  with  the  working-party  to  which  I  belonged, 
and  we  very  soon  became  very  close  friends. 

The  party  was  not  continued  many  weeks  after 
Jack  had  joined  it ;  for  early  in  March,  the  supply 
of  roots  to  the  factory  having  ceased,  the  earthen  pits 
in  which  hundreds  of  tons  of  roots  had  been  buried 
were  opened  up,  when  to  our  great  joy,  and  the  Huns' 
mortification,  large  quantities  of  their  reserve  stock 
was  found  to  be  spoiled.  The  hard  frosts  had  pene- 
trated the  earth  and  straw  covering,  and  the  warm 
spring  sunshine  had  thawed  and  rotted  them. 

The  factory  was  closed  shortly  afterwards,  and 
prisoner-of-war  labour  employed  to  dismantle  the 
machinery  and  fittings.  Several,  including  some  of 
our  own  countrymen,  were  caught  damaging  pipes, 
brass  cocks,  and  various  other  engine  fittings.  I 
never  heard  what  punishments  they  received,  but  I 
expect  their  sentences  were  pretty  heavy  ones.  I 
suppose  that,  like  many  other  reckless  spirits  I  met 
with,  absolutely  j^heart-sick  with  the  systematic  cruelty 
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and  dreary  monotony  of  their  long  captivity,  they  had 
long  passed  the  stage  of  caring  what  became  of  them. 
May  God  succour  and  protect  them  in  their  helpless- 
ness, until  the  blessed  day  of  their  deliverance  has 
dawned  ! 
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CHAPTER    XVII 
TRANSFERRED   TO   DUISBURG   (RHINELAND) 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  March,  the  annual  "  spring 
cleaning "  from  the  large  concentration  camps 
was  in  full  swing ;  and,  not  being  in  a  regular  working- 
party  after  the  sudden  closing  down  of  the  dried- 
vegetable  factory,  I  had  a  premonition  that  before 
very  long  I  should  be  again  on  the  move.  My 
surmise  proved  correct,  for,  before  the  month  was 
ended,  I  found  myself  included  in  a  party  sent  to  the 
town  of  Duisburg,  situated  on  the  eastern  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  the  Dutch 
frontier.  I  was  very  much  elated  on  being  notified  of 
my  removal,  for  the  spring  had  brought  fresh  hopes  of 
effecting  my  escape,  and  my  transference  seemed  to 
fit  in  very  well  with  my  plan. 

On  our  arrival  we  were  accommodated  in  what  had 
previously  been  an  iron-foundry,  and  subjected  to  the 
usual  stifling  atmosphere  and  overcrowding.  There 
were  over  400  men,  including  French,  Belgians, 
and  Russians,  quartered  in  the  room  I  was  placed 
in,  and  although  we  arrived  at  Duisburg  clean  and 
free  from  vermin,  before  we  had  been  housed  in 
this  place  a  week  sleep  was  almost  impossible  by 
night,  on  account  of  these  pests,  brought  about  by 
our  herded  conditions  and  foul,  filthy  bedding. 

The  Hun  in  charge  was  a  "  Feld  Webel,"  or  Sergeant- 
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Major,  by  rank,  but  of  him  we  saw  but  very  little. 
The  whole  control  of  the  establishment  was,  virtually 
speaking,  in  the  hands  of  his  second  in  command, 
a  corporal,  and  a  more  oily-tongued,  despicable  tyrant 
I  imagine  it  impossible  to  meet  with.  He  had  been 
a  commercial  traveller  before  the  war,  and  had  travelled 
very  extensively  in  Britain  and  her  Colonies,  also  in 
the  United  States.  As  he  had  acquired  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  our  language  and  habits,  we  found 
ourselves  hard  up  against  it  whenever  he  came  in 
contact  with  us.  I  have  ofttimes  imagined  him 
following  the  peaceful  occupation  of  a  commercial 
traveller  in  this  country,  treated  with  courtesy  and 
respect  by  all  with  whom  his  business  brought  him 
in  contact,  mingling,  during  the  evenings  and  week- 
ends, with  our  middle-class  society  in  snug  smoking- 
and  billiard-rooms,  possibly  a  member  of  first-class  society 
clubs,  talking  "  shop "  with  men  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  business  as  himself,  and  with  oily  tongue  and 
sleek,  catlike  ways  worming  from  out  of  them  their 
trade  and  business  secrets.  Knowing  him  as  I  have 
cause  to  know  him,  it  would  occasion  me  no  surprise 
if  he  had  been  engaged  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
other  far  more  important  secrets. 

It  will  be  in  the  national  interests,  as  well  as 
commercial  ones,  in  the  days  after  the  war,  to  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  this  fraternity.  There  is  absolutely 
no  doubt  that  they  will  return,  if  drastic  measures 
are  not  taken  to  prevent  them,  for  I  have  met  and 
conversed  with  many  who  openly  admit  that  Germany 
will  be  hopelessly  ruined,  both  commercially  and 
industrially,  for  very  many  years  following  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.  With  the  signing  of  the  Peace 
treaties,   and   their   liberation    from   the   iron  yoke   of 
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military  service,  their  avowed  intention  is  to  find  again 
a  haven  of  refuge  within  our  Empire  or  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Large  numbers  of  prisoners  of  war  were  centred 
in  Duisburg,  as  in  the  rest  of  the  Rhine  towns,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  employed  in  unloading  barges 
of  timber,  the  proceeds  of  the  sack  of  Belgium. 
Timber  of  all  kinds,  from  fully-grown  trees  down  to 
the  smallest  plank  and  fixture  taken  from  warehouse 
and  private  dwelling,  was  removed,  like  everything 
else  useful  belonging  to  that  unfortunate  country, 

I  was  soon  transferred  to  a  working-party  employed 
at  the  town  electric-light  works.  These  were  very 
extensive,  for,  besides  the  electric-lights  for  the  town, 
gas  and  water  service  were  also  provided,  and  power 
for  driving  the  electric  trams.  I  was  placed  in  the 
stoke-hold  of  the  electrical  department,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  I  have  ever  been  in,  containing 
fourteen  boilers,  including  two  huge  self-feeder  ones. 
It  was  not  my  luck  to  be  placed  on  the  self-feeders, 
the  "  best "  job  (if  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  term), 
for,  not  requiring  continual  attention  with  shovel  and 
rake,  they  were  always  breaking  down,  giving  to  those 
attending  them  leisure  while  the  necessary  repairs 
were  being  executed.  I  had  for  many  years  prior 
to  the  war  gained  a  livelihood  amongst  machinery 
of  all  kinds,  and  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
steam-gauge,  but  that  steam-gauge  in  the  stoke-hold 
of  those  works  will  for  ever  haunt  my  memory. 

Placed  at  the  top  end  of  the  stoke-hold  under  a 
large  arc-lamp,  with  a  red  line  indicating  the  hundred 
and  fifty  horse-power  pressure  required  running  across 
the  face,  it  was  the  object  of  attention  of  all  the  armed 
guards  and  officials  whenever  they  entered  the  stoke- 
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hold,  and  woe  betide  us  every  time  the  pointer  fell 
back  behind  that  fatal  red  mark.  One  glance  at 
that  gauge  was  sufficient.  With  the  familiar  cry  of 
"  Rouse,  Rouse  "  (Hurry  up),  the  furnace  doors  would 
be  flung  open  and  the  fires  examined,  and  any  one 
with  a  knowledge  of  stoking  will  readily  understand 
that  fault  could  always  be  found.  If  the  fires  had 
just  been  made  up  with  fresh  coal  the  pricker  and 
rake  was  pointed  to,  and  with  many  a  curse  and  prod 
with  the  rifle-butt  we  were  ordered  to  shake  the  fires 
up ;  while  if  a  large,  bright  fire  was  burning,  the  order 
would  be  to  work  it  back,  and  again  refill  the  furnace. 
To  stand  still  and  obtain  a  few  moments'  rest  was 
impossible  when  the  pressure  gauge  had  once  fallen 
back,  and  I  well  remember  one  day  working  the 
three  fires  I  was  attending  from  7  a.m.  until  2.30  in  the 
afternoon  without  one  moment's  respite,  that  being  the 
time  occupied  in  repairing  one  of  the  self-feeders. 

The  excessive  heat  and  hard  work  was  very  trying 
to  us  all,  and  our  lot  was  made  harder  by  the  very 
inferior  coal  supplied.  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  stoking,  but  never  before  had  I  seen  steam  main- 
tained in  high-pressure  boilers  by  the  use  of  very 
small  coal — a  little  better  than  dirt — and  fuel  blocks. 
In  conversation  one  day  with  the  Hun  in  charge  of 
the  water-feed,  I  referred  to  the  bad  quality  of  the 
coal,  and  he  informed  me  that  it  was  impossible  to 
obtain  good  steam  coal  from  the  mines  in  Germany ; 
that  before  the  war  the  coal  used  in  the  works  was 
imported  from  the  Welsh  coalfields  !  Since  the  blockade 
by  our  Fleet  prevented  them  obtaining  supplies  from 
anywhere  else,  and  their  reserve  stock  having  long 
been  used  up,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  use  that 
produced  by  their  own  mines. 
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This  information,  or  rather  admittance,  on  his  part 
was  most  interesting  to  us,  for  it  gave  the  direct  lie 
to  statements  continually  appearing  in  the  Press  that 
our  blockade  was  ineffective.  As  for  their  U-boat 
campaign  (you  could  hear  talk  of  nothing  else  but 
U-boats  just  at  that  particular  time,  April  19 17),  it 
would  not  only  further  reduce  our  Fleet,  but  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Allied  commerce  Britain  in  a  very 
short  time  would  be  brought  to  her  knees !  Alas  for 
their  vain  hopes  and  Von  Hindenburg's  promises  of 
early  victory  !  Long  before  the  summer  of  1 9 1 7  was 
ended  they  had  come  to  realise,  in  factory,  workshop, 
and  mine,  that  to  starve  Britain  was  an  utter  impossi- 
bility, that,  notwithstanding  their  campaign  of  fright- 
fulness,  the  British  Navy  grew  instead  of  being 
diminished,  and  that  unmolested  transport  still  followed 
transport  across  the  sea,  filled  with  fresh  troops  for 
the  battle-fronts  in  Flanders  and  France. 

We  had  not  been  engaged  on  this  heavy  work  very 
long,  being  compelled  also  to  work  a  double  shift  of 
twenty-four  hours  over  the  week-end  to  bring  us  on 
night-work  for  the  following  week,  before  one  or  two 
on  the  shift  had  to  give  up.  Their  places  on  the  fires 
was  taken  by  us  who  remained  during  the  time  they 
were  on  the  sick-list.  The  inferior  quality  of  the  coal 
made  the  work  doubly  hard,  for,  besides  the  continual 
struggle  to  maintain  the  steam,  the  fires  required 
cleaning  out  four  or  five  times  each  shift,  as  the 
furnaces  at  the  end  of  every  two  or  three  hours  were 
blocked  with  ashes  and  clinker.  The  clearing  out  was 
a  most  exhausting  job,  for,  besides  the  great  heat,  the 
heavy  fire-tools  were  just  about  as  much  as  any 
ordinary  man  in  the  best  of  health  could  lift.  Each 
fire-box   yielded    a    large    iron    barrowful    of  ash   and 
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clinker,  which,  as  each  box  was  cleared,  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  stoke-hold  to  the  ashpit,  which  was 
situated  outside.  This  sudden  change  from  the  hot 
stoke-hold  to  the  chilly  atmosphere  outside,  coupled 
with  the  hard  work,  was  not  long  in  having  a  very 
serious  effect  upon  our  general  health.  By  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  several  of  the  party  had  to  be  removed 
to  the  camp  at  Friedrichsfeld,  their  health  having 
entirely  broken  down. 

Working  with  us  upon  the  fires  were  Belgian 
civilians,  who  had  been  transported  from  their  homes 
into  Germany,  and  compelled  to  perform  any  class  of 
labour  chosen  by  the  Hun  military  authorities.  If 
no  complaints  were  made  by  the  officials  in  charge, 
they  received  the  same  rates  of  payment  as  the  Hun 
civilians  engaged  upon  similar  work.  They  were  also 
placed  upon  parole  in  the  town.  In  the  event  of 
refusal  to  perform  their  tasks,  or  of  unsatisfactory 
reports  from  the  works,  they  were  arrested  and  taken 
before  a  military  tribunal  in  the  town,  where  invariably 
a  heavy  term  of  imprisonment,  with  its  attendant 
starvation,  was  passed  upon  them.  Very  heavy 
penalties  were  also  imposed  in  the  event  of  their 
being  caught  attempting  to  leave  the  town. 

Those  working  with  us  were  very  young,  little 
more  than  lads,  and  physically  quite  unfit  for  that 
class  of  labour.  One  of  these  lads,  exasperated  beyond 
endurance  by  the  taunts  and  persecution  of  a  foreman, 
who  for  days  had  allowed  him  no  peace,  suddenly 
turned  upon  his  tormentor,  with  blazing  eyes,  informed 
him  he  was  working  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  at 
the  same  time  threatened  him  with  the  shovel  he  held 
in  his  hand.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  think  the  lad 
would  have  struck  him,  but  in  a  flash  the  brute  had 
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seized  him,  and  before  any  one  could  intervene  to  save 
him,  forced  him  backwards  upon  the  hot  boiler  front, 
at  the  same  time  raining  heavy  blows  upon  his  up- 
turned face  with  his  disengaged  hand. 

This  savage  assault  upon  a  lad  hardly  in  his  teens 
proved  too  much  for  one  of  our  boys  (Private  Jack 
Hill,  1st  Battalion  Cheshire  Regiment),  who,  regardless 
of  the  consequences,  flung  down  his  own  shovel  and 
hastened  to  rescue  the  poor  lad  from  the  hands  of  the 
bully.  His  interference  was  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  lad  being  severely  hurt.  As  it  was,  the  back  of 
his  clothing  was  very  much  scorched  by  the  hot  plates. 
Seizing  the  lad  with  one  hand,  and  his  assailant  with 
the  other,  he  drew  them  clear  of  the  boiler,  and  after 
wrenching  them  apart,  with  a  well-directed  push  he 
sent  the  Hun  bully  sprawling  across  the  stoke-hold, 
he  capsizing  head  foremost  into  a  heap  of  coal.  It 
was  a  very  critical  moment  for  us,  the  noise  and 
confusion  having  attracted  the  attention  of  the  armed 
guards  and  other  officials,  who  ran  towards  the  spot 
just  as  the  dazed  and  discomfited  bully  was  rising 
from  the  coal -heap. 

We  all  fully  expected  that  our  comrade  would 
receive  a  rough  handling,  but  the  works  manager, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  dynamo-room  adjoining, 
arrived  upon  the  scene,  and,  after  listening  to  an 
explanation  of  the  occurrence,  turned  round  and 
soundly  rated  the  bully  for  striking  the  lad,  pointing 
out  that  if  he  was  not  properly  attending  to  his  work 
it  was  his  duty  to  report  him  according  to  the  regula- 
tions. This  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  manager  very 
much  surprised  us,  for  he  was  a  perfect  terror  to 
the  workpeople  and  prisoners  of  war  when  anything 
occurred  to  put  him   out  of  temper.     But  the   most 
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surprised  person  that  afternoon  was  the  bully  who  had 
committed  the  assault,  and  his  dismay  was  plainly 
evidenced  upon  his  face.  ;We  were  all  very  much 
pleased  and  relieved  at  the  way  the  matter  had  ended, 
for,  had  the  manager  taken  an  opposite  view,  there  is 
no  doubt  things  would  have  gone  badly  with  our 
comrade,  who  would  have  defended  himself  against 
them,  and  others  would  have  joined  in  to  protect  him, 
which  would  have  resulted  in  many  being  shot. 

The  Belgian  lad  was  removed  from  the  stoke-hold 
the  following  day,  I  think  at  his  own  request,  as  he 
was  afraid  that  the  bully  would  wait  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  have  his  revenge,  and  perhaps  do  him 
a  fatal  injury. 

There  were  others  employed  in  that  stoke-hold  who 
benefited  greatly  as  the  result  of  that  afternoon's  occur- 
rence, and  they  were  the  women  engaged  in  wheeling 
coal  for  the  furnaces.  I  was  never  able  to  understand 
why  the  Huns  with  so  much  prisoner-of-war  labour  at 
their  disposal  employed  their  own  female  labour  on  this 
particular  heavy  class  of  work.  For  the  twelve  hours 
on  each  shift  these  women  were  engaged  in  filling  the 
iron  barrows,  afterwards  wheeling  them  a  distance  of 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  to  the  fires.  They  were 
subject  to  the  most  figid  discipline.  Special  permission 
had  to  be  obtained  beforehand  if  time  off  was  required 
by  them.  On  reporting  sick,  they  were  subjected  to 
medical  examination  by  the  military  doctor  attached 
to  the  works,  and  if,  in  his  opinion,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  ill  to  lie  up,  they  were  ordered  to  resume 
their  work.  Very  heavy  fines  were  imposed  if  the 
order  were  disobeyed,  also  for  absence  without  special 
leave.  1  have  seen  these  women,  many  of  them  past 
middle-age,  toiling  both  day  and   night  in  the  stoke- 
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hold  with  hardly  a  leg  under  them,  subjected  to  con- 
tinual bullying  by  the  officials  if  caught  snatching  a 
few  moments'  respite  from  their  labours.  How  they 
used  to  tolerate  it  from  the  hands  of  their  own  country- 
men it  is  beyond  me  to  explain,  but  they  seemed  too 
browbeaten  and  miserable  to  offer  any  protest. 

They  were  extremely  pleased  with  the  hustling  the 
bully  received  at  the  hands  of  our  man,  for  they  were 
continually  under  his  watchful  eye,  and,  as  he  never 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  bullying  them  to  pass,  he 
was  very  much  feared  and  hated  by  them.  They 
signified  their  approval  of  what  had  happened  by 
many  a  smile  and  sly  wink  when  his  back  was  turned, 
accompanied  by  the  remark,  "  Good  Englander  "  (Good 
Englishman).  When  he  took  occasion  to  interfere 
with  them  they  turned  upon  him,  inflicting  such  a 
chastisement  with  their  tongues  that  to  the  end  of  the 
shift  he  never  again  went  near  them,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  time  I  was  working  there  he  was 
always  most  careful  in  his  dealings  with  them. 

Shortly  after  Easter  a  dispute  occurred  relative  to 
our  meal-hours.  We  asked  to  be  allowed  the  same 
time  for  meals  {i.e.  8.30  to  9  a.m.,  12  noon  to  i  p.m.) 
as  others  employed  in  the  works,  but  the  stand- 
ing orders  regarding  us  did  not  allow  us  to  leave  the 
stoke-hold  during  the  shift,  and  we  had  to  take  our 
meals  in  the  intervals  of  attending  to  the  fires.  In 
effect  this  order  caused  us  to  be  on  duty  seventeen 
hours  out  of  every  twenty-four.  Wakened  at  4.30  a.m., 
we  were  on  the  march  to  the  works  before  5,  arriv- 
ing about  5.45.  There  was  just  time  to  change  our 
clothing  and  relieve  the  fires  at  6  a.m.,  those  on 
the  opposite  shift  not  being  allowed  to  leave  until  we 
had    taken    over.     The    same    rigidness   prevented   us 
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washing  or  changing  until  the  shift  again  changed 
at  6  p.m.,  and  it  was  nearly  7  before  we  had  left  the 
works  on  our  homeward  journey.  We  would  arrive 
thoroughly  worn  out  at  our  quarters  just  as  the  nightly 
roll-call  was  taking  place,  and  after  the  count  at  the 
entrance,  we  were  handed  over  by  the  escort  to  the 
inside  sentries,  who  in  turn  conducted  us  to  the  parade 
ground.  Here  the  better  part  of  an  hour  was  occupied 
in  counting  and  recounting  the  different  nationalities,  a 
process  generally  repeated  half  a  dozen  times,  before 
our  captors  were  satisfied  that  none  of  us  was  missing. 
After  which  new  orders  and  instructions  for  the  next  day 
were  read,  the  dismiss  being  sounded  about  9.30  p.m. 

Our  request  for  proper  meal-hours  being  refused  by 
the  officials  at  the  works,  we  appealed  to  the  armed 
guards  in  charge  of  us,  and  when  informed  that  they 
could  do  nothing  in  the  matter,  we  decided  to  leave 
the  stoke-hold  and  the  fires  to  take  care  of  themselves 
when  the  whistle  sounded  for  the  midday  meal. 
Many  minutes  had  not  elapsed  before  they  were  after 
us,  but  we  had  determined  to  make  a  fight  to  gain  at 
least  one  hour's  break  in  the  long,  gruelling  day,  and 
all  their  threats  failed  to  move  us.  To  keep  on  the 
right  side  of  our  military  guards — who  to  a  certain 
extent  were  with  us,  for  if  we  succeeded  in  gaining  our 
point  they  would  also  receive  an  hour  off  duty — we 
used  the  argument  with  the  civilian  officials  that  we 
were  military  prisoners  of  war,  consequently  they  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  us,  and  we  did  not  intend  to 
resume  work  at  their  orders  until  the  usual  dinner-hour 
had  passed. 

At  this  the  manager  became  furious,  and  raved  like 
a  madman  to  the  sentries  to  use  force  with  us.  They, 
not   daring   to    disobey  him,  made   some  pretence  to 
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force  us  to  resume  work,  but  the  line  we  had  taken 
against  the  management  pleased  them,  and  when  we 
asked  that  an  official  be  sent  for  to  hear  our  grievance, 
they  informed  the  manager  that  we  were  within  our 
rights,  and  refused  to  molest  us  further.  During  the 
afternoon  an  officer  arrived,  but  at  the  very  outset  we 
knew  things  would  be  decided  against  us.  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  the  matter  had  been  settled  before 
he  interviewed  us,  for,  after  listening  through  the 
medium  of  an  interpreter  (an  English  prisoner)  to  all 
that  we  had  to  say,  he  informed  us  that  the  require- 
ments of  the  works  necessitated  us  remaining  at  the 
fires,  which  we  were  on  no  account  to  leave  until 
the  arrival  of  our  relief;  that,  during  working  hours, 
the  civilian  officials  had  authority  over  us,  and  that  any 
future  refusal  on  our  part  after  his  warning,  which  we 
were  to  regard  as  final,  would  be  followed  by  very 
severe  punishment. 

We  were  not  in  the  least  disconcerted,  as  the 
majority  of  us  were  very  well  used  to  their  military 
sense  of  justice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  had  only 
asked  for  an  officer  as  a  subterfuge,  so  as  to  obtain 
that  one  dinner-hour  in  peace ! 

That  night  we  held  a  *'  council  of  war,"  when  we 
decided  to  continue  our  protest,  and  to  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  works  until  the  meal-hours  had  been 
granted  us,  hoping  to  be  sent  back  to  Friedrichsfeld  for 
trial  and  punishment.  Accordingly  at  5  a.m.  the  follow- 
ing morning,  when  the  gates  were  thrown  open  and  the 
order  given  to  march,  there  was  not  a  movement  in 
the  ranks.  When  our  "  friend,"  the  English-speak- 
ing corporal,  who  was  present  with  his  huge  revolver, 
asked  our  reasons  (although  quite  conversant  with  the 
matter  in  dispute),  he  was  informed  by  our  spokesman, 
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a  burly  six-foot  Australian,  that  regardless  of  all  con- 
sequences we  had  determined  to  do  no  more  work 
until  the  concessions  we  had  asked  for  were  granted  us. 

As  we  had  foreseen,  the  usual  methods  were  used 
against  us,  but  we  steadfastly  refused  to  budge  an  inch 
outside  the  gates,  and  finally  the  order  was  given  to 
search  and  relieve  us  of  our  personal  effects,  after 
which,  with  many  a  prod  and  kick,  we  were  placed  in 
confinement.  Our  overcoats  and  the  daily  ration  of 
bread  were  also  taken  from  us.  The  place  in  which 
we  were  confined  was  an  old,  disused  storehouse,  a 
most  filthy,  rat-infested  den,  with  a  large  hole  in  the 
roof.  Prisoners  had  been  previously  confined  there, 
and,  as  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  leave  the  place 
under  any  circumstances,  the  corners  and  floors  were 
filthy,  with  a  most  horrible  stench.  To  make  matters 
worse,  iron  bars  about  four  feet  from  the  ground 
traversed  the  building  every  three  or  four  yards,  mak- 
ing it  almost  impossible  to  walk  upright. 

Our  countrymen  employed  on  the  night-shift  soon 
joined  us,  as  they  refused  to  work  while  we  were 
suffering  confinement.  We  were  kept  surrounded  by 
rats  and  filth  in  a  state  of  starvation,  with  no  blankets 
or  covering  of  any  kind  during  the  bitter  cold  nights, 
until,  thoroughly  exhausted,  we  were  forced  to  submit. 
Had  we  not  done  so,  in  our  enfeebled  condition,  many 
would  have  succumbed  as  the  result  of  this  inhuman 
treatment.  On  our  arrival  at  the  works  the  following 
day  we  were  subjected  to  the  jeers  and  taunts  of  the 
Hun  officials  and  workmen  at  the  failure  of  our  effort. 
It  was  maddening  to  be  compelled  to  suffer  their 
insults  in  silence,  with  no  means  of  retaliating,  and  to 
realise  that  with  every  shovelful  of  coal  placed  upon 
the    fires  we    were    not    only    physically    undermined, 
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but  in  our  helplessness  forced  to  assist  them  in  their 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  we  were  in  desperate 
straits,  for  we  were  entirely  without  food,  no  parcels 
having  arrived  for  us.  Apart  from  the  bread-ration — 
about  six  ounces  daily — the  unpalatable  nature  of  the 
food  issued  to  us  prevented  us,  notwithstanding  our 
starving  condition,  from  eating  it.  To  appreciate  fully 
our  condition  at  that  time,  imagine  us  leaving  for  the 
works  before  5  a.m.  on  a  raw  morning  in  April,  with 
the  daily  bread-ration  in  our  hands,  and,  before  the 
gates  were  closed  behind  us,  rending  and  devouring  it 
like  savage  beasts,  every  crumb  of  it  having  disappeared 
long  before  the  end  of  the  short  street  down  which 
we  marched  towards  the  main  road.  Throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  long  day,  with  the  exception  of  a 
drink  made  from  dried  acorns,  and  called  by  them 
"coffee,"  given  to  us  at  8  a.m.  and  4  p.m.,  nothing 
passed  our  lips,  the  same  food  refused  by  us  at  mid- 
day being  again  refused  at  night.  After  a  vain  search 
in  the  room  occupied  by  our  fellow-prisoners,  in  an 
effort  to  obtain  a  crust,  we  would  lay  our  weary  bodies 
down,  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger  preventing  any 
sleep  till  far  into  the  night. 

The  English-speaking  corporal  happened  to  visit  the 
works  at  noon  one  day,  and  we  called  his  attention  to 
the  quality  of  the  food.  After  referring  to  the  good 
quality  and  sufficient  quantity  of  food  supplied  to  the 
prisoners  of  war  in  England  (which  he  made  no  effort 
to  deny),  we  asked  him  to  explain  why  the  Hun 
military  authorities  refused  us  proper  nourishment, 
although  expecting  the  same  amount  of  labour  from 
us  as  performed  by  their  own  civilians  engaged  on 
similar  work.     We  pointed  out  that,  seeing  the  distance 
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by  rail  between  Munster,  where  our  supplies  were  held  \ 
up,  and  the  town  of  Duisburg  was  not  very  great, 
there  should  not  be  any  great  difficulty  in  these 
supplies  reaching  us  ;  and  that  with  their  arrival  our 
condition  would  improve,  while  the  authorities  would 
be  relieved  of  the  obligation  of  feeding  us. 

We  might  have  spared  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
wasting  words  on  the  brute,  for  it  only  gave  him  a 
further  opportunity  to  gloat  over  our  misery.  After 
relating  to  us  the  old  story  about  the  blockade  of  their 
ports  by  the  English  Fleet — he  made  no  effort  to  explain 
how  the  blockade  prevented  our  parcels  from  reaching  { 
us — he  very  politely  informed  us  that  the  food  supplied  "^ 
was  quite  good  enough  for  English  prisoners  of  war, 
that  we  could  not  be  very  hungry — if  we  were,  we  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  eating  it,  and  that  he  had  some- 
thing better  to  do  than  making  inquiries  regarding 
Englishmen's  parcels.  As  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
we  would  continue  with  our  work  until  we  dropped  ! 
That  Hun  corporal  is  the  chief  one  amongst  many  of 
my  late  captors  that,  were  it  possible,  I  should  like  to 
meet  on  equal  terms  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war ! 

Fully  realising  that  to  remain  much  longer  at 
Duisburg  would  mean  death  from  starvation  and  over- 
work, I  determined  to  break  out  of  the  works  and 
endeavour  to  reach  the  frontier  by  crossing  the  Rhine, 
distant  about  half  an  hour's  walk,  and  take  to  the 
open  country  in  a  westerly  direction.  Private  Jack 
Hill  had  left  Munster  with  me  with  the  intention  of 
our  escaping  together  if  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  I 
The  safe  crossing  of  the  Rhine  was  our  most  formid- 
able obstacle.  To  swim  it  in  our  weak  condition  was 
impossible ;  our  only  hope  seemed  to  be  to  procure 
civilian  clothing,  and  cross  by  the  footbridge,  mingling 
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with  the  crowds  of  workpeople  during  the  meal-hours 
or  at  night.  To  obtain  suitable  clothing  and  food  for 
the  journey  was  a  very  serious  question.  Had  our 
parcels  arrived  one  difficulty  would  have  been  over- 
come, but,  having  patiently  waited  in  vain  for  over  six 
weeks,  we  began  to  look  round  to  discover  outside 
means  of  assistance. 

In  a  chance  conversation  with  one  of  the  Belgian 
civilians  working  on  the  fires,  I  ventured  to  communicate 
my  plans,  and  he,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
promised  to  assist  us  by  smuggling  in  suits  of  working- 
clothes  and  the  necessary  food  for  the  journey.  We 
considered  ourselves  most  fortunate  in  obtaining  this 
promise,  and  our  hopes  again  ran  high,  but  we  were 
doomed  to  disappointment.  Although  we  exercised 
the  greatest  caution,  rarely  conversing  with  our  friend 
except  by  the  language  of  the  eye,  the  Huns  very 
soon  became  suspicious,  and  we  felt  that  a  very  strict 
watch  was  kept  upon  our  every  movement.  The 
Belgian,  a  very  strong  fellow,  often  assisted  me  in  the 
cleaning  out  of  the  fires  and  wheeling  away  the  ashes, 
and,  besides  many  other  little  acts  of  kindness  and 
sympathy,  he  on  one  or  two  occasions  brought  with 
him  a  little  food,  which  he  gave  us.  His  kindness 
proved  his  undoing,  for,  his  actions  being  detected,  he 
was  taken  before  the  manager,  who  soundly  abused 
him,  and  threatened  him  with  the  military  tribunal, 
where  he  would  receive  a  very  heavy  term  of  imprison- 
ment if  again  detected.  A  lower  official  took  the  cue 
from  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  lost  no  opportunity  in 
making  the  poor  fellow's  life  in  the  stoke-hold  a  perfect 
misery.  He  disappeared  suddenly  from  the  stoke-hold, 
but  whether  he  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment, or  whether,  made  desperate  by  their  oppression 
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and  tyranny,  he  broke  his  parole  and  left  the  town, 
finally  making  his  escape  over  the  frontier,  I  was  never 
able  to  find  out. 

He  disappeared  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  week  when 
we  were  on  the  day-shift,  and,  fearing  to  approach 
any  one  else,  we  decided  to  make  the  attempt  the 
following  week  whilst  working  at  night,  trusting  that 
our  prisoner's  dress  would  not  be  detected.  In  the 
face  of  what  had  occurred,  we  were  doubtful  whether 
a  special  watch  was  not  still  kept  upon  our  move- 
ments, so  decided  to  test  the  matter  by  a  few  "  dummy 
runs." 

Banking  up  our  fires,  we  would  leave  the  stoke-hold, 
ostensibly  to  obtain  a  few  moments'  fresh  air,  gradually 
extending  our  walk  in  the  direction  of  the  high  fence 
that  surrounded  the  works,  also  making  little  journeys 
in  that  direction  when  we  went  outside  to  empty  the 
barrow  of  ashes.  At  first  we  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  guards,  their  orders  being  that  on  no  account 
were  we  to  leave  the  stoke-hold  without  escort ;  but, 
as  we  made  no  efforts  to  conceal  our  movements,  brush- 
ing quite  close  to  them  as  we  passed  out,  with  the 
remark,  "  Feld  warm,  postern "  (Very  warm,  sentry), 
before  the  end  of  the  week  they  had  ceased  to 
follow  us. 

I  think  things  would  have  turned  out  all  right  for 
us,  and  we  should  have  succeeded  in  breaking  out  of 
the  works  together,  but  it  was  not  my  luck  to  make 
my  third  attempt  from  Duisburg.  On  the  Saturday 
afternoon,  while  engaged  in  cleaning  out  the  fires,  I 
suddenly  collapsed,  and,  on  recovering  consciousness, 
found  that  the  guard  had  been  telephoned  for  to  con- 
duct me  back  to  the  town  quarters.  I  well  remember 
the  look  of  dismay  on  the  face  of  my  dear  old  chum 
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Jack  Hill,  as  I  was  conducted  from  the  stoke-hold,  and 
his  hurried  whispered  words  in  my  ear  as  I  passed 
him,  "  Stick  it  if  you  can ;  don't  let  them  send  you  to 
the  hospital !  "  I  would  have  stuck  it  had  I  been  able, 
but  the  fever  had  obtained  a  firm  grip  upon  me,  and 
I  never  went  back  again. 

As  I  was  escorted  from  the  works,  a  very  remarkable 
incident  occurred  in  the  principal  street  of  the  town. 
Suddenly  overcome  with  dizziness,  I  called  upon  the 
guard  to  stop,  and  for  a  few  moments  leant  against 
the  tree  by  the  edge  of  the  pavement.  A  small  crowd 
of  people  stopped  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  guard  entered 
into  conversation  with  one  or  two  of  them.  I  felt  too 
ill  to  take  much  notice,  for  my  head  was  swimming 
and  my  eyes  blurred,  but  suddenly  I  had  a  fleeting 
vision  of  a  well-dressed  lady,  closely  veiled,  who  passed 
rapidly  before  me,  while  I  felt  something  thrust  into 
the  right-hand  pocket  of  my  overcoat.  In  a  moment 
she  was  gone.  Feeling  a  little  better,  I  again  got  on 
the  move,  but  unfortunately  for  the  lady  her  action 
had  been  detected. 

On  arrival  at  the  quarters,  I  was  examined,  and 
immediately  informed  that  I  had  contracted  fever. 
Alas  for  the  plans  of  escape !  I  should  have  to  go 
into  hospital,  being  ordered  to  sit  by  the  small  fire  in 
the  "  Feld  Webel "  (Sergeant-Major's)  office  while  the 
necessary  arrangements  were  made  for  my  removal. 
I  had  barely  seated  myself  when  a  loud  knock  came 
at  the  door,  and  the  next  moment  a  tall  custodian  of 
the  law,  with  helmet,  pistol,  clanking  sword,  and  a 
large  pocket-book  strode  into  the  room.  Before  he 
l)ad  uttered  half  a  dozen  sentences,  accompanied  by 
sundry  glances  in  my  direction,  and  by  the  words 
"  Kriegsgefangen "  (War  Prisoner)  and  "  Frau  " 
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(Woman),  I  knew  the  street  incident  was  the  cause  of 
his  visit.  Having  been  ever  since  in  the  presence  of 
the  guard,  I  had  had  no  opportunity  of  examining  or 
removing  the  package  placed  in  my  pocket. 

I  also  had  very  grave  cause  for  alarm  concerning 
other  things  that  my  pockets  contained.  I  had,  whilst 
working  on  the  farm  at  Riigen,  gained  possession  of  a 
powerful  pocket-torch,  and,  more  important  still,  I  had 
an  ordnance-map  of  Westphalia  and  Rhineland,  and  a 
compass.  These  I  had  concealed  for  many  months, 
but,  on  arriving  at  Duisburg,  I  was  informed  of  the 
almost  daily  search  of  prisoners'  effects  during  our 
absence  at  work,  so  I  had  decided  always  to  carry 
these  things  about. 

My  feelings  can  be  better  imagined  than  described 
when  my  old  "  friend,"  the  corporal,  crossed  over  to 
examine  me.  He  opened  by  explaining  what  I  was 
very  well  aware  of  beforehand,  that  the  reason  of  the 
police  inspector's  visit  was  concerning  myself,  for  he 
had  received  information  from  three  young  women  in 
the  streets  that  they  had  observed  a  female  approach 
me  and  place  a  package  in  my  pocket.  I  replied  that 
the  information  was  quite  correct,  at  the  same  time 
producing"  the  small  package,  which  I  handed  to  him. 
It  was  opened  at  the  desk,  and  found  to  contain  three 
dry  slices  of  brown  war-bread.  He  next  proceeded 
to  question  me  concerning  the  lady:  did  I  know  her 
personally?  had  I  ever  met  her  before?  and  was  the 
package  of  bread  the  only  article  she  had  given  me  ? 
I  treated  his  first  two  questions  more  in  the  spirit  of  a 
joke,  informing  him  that,  as  a  prisoner  of  war  since 
October  1914,  very  few  facilities  had  been  granted  me 
to  meet  or  interview  friends,  particularly  lady  ones; 
and  then  rather  sarcastically  I   informed  him  that  all 
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my  female  relations  and  friends  were  in  England, 
adding  that  I  was  very  pleased  to  give  him  this  bit  of 
information  ! 

This  had  the  effect  of  ruffling  his  temper,  he  con- 
struing my  remarks  as  casting  a  reflection  upon  the 
Fatherland  ;  which,  indeed,  I  had  intended,  my  main 
object  being  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  my  pockets. 
With  a  characteristic  Hun  burst  he  sternly  informed  me 
that  he  required  none  of  my  impertinence  or  it  would 
be  the  worse  for  me,  again  asking  the  question,  had 
I  produced  all  that  had  been  given  me  by  the  woman 
in  the  street  ?  I  thought  the  moment  had  come  that 
I  had  dreaded  for  months,  and  fully  expecting  to  hear 
the  order  given  to  a  file  of  the  guards  present  to  strip 
and  search  me.  Had  my  treasures  been  discovered  the 
town  jail  instead  of  the  hospital  would  have  received 
me  that  night.  I  should,  besides,  have  been  subjected 
to  a  severe  beating  at  the  hands  of  the  guards,  for 
my  illness  under  the  circumstances  would  not  for  a 
moment  have  been  considered. 

I  had  to  act  quickly  to  save  myself,  and  finally  I 
decided  on  bluff.  Turning  in  my  chair  towards  the 
desk  and  pointing  to  the  open  package,  I  replied  that, 
as  previously  stated,  there  lay  all  that  the  strange  lady 
had  given  me,  at  the  same  time  inquiring  why  the 
questions  concerning  a  previous  acquaintance  with  her 
had  been  asked  me  when  the  perusal  of  my  records 
would  prove  this  to  be  an  utter  impossibility.  Work- 
ing myself  into  a  fit  of  anger,  I  half  rose  from  the  chair, 
and  accused  him  of  trying  to  involve  me  in  very  serious 
trouble.  I  said  that  the  whole  incident  to  my  mind 
was  a  very  simple  one :  the  lady  in  her  walk  had 
observed  me  stagger  and  grasp  the  tree,  and  was  not 
slow   to  observe  that   my  condition,  apparent   to   the 
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most  casual  observer,  was  caused  through  hunger. 
Her  sympathies  having  been  aroused,  she  had,  woman- 
like, acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  and  thrust 
the  package  of  bread  into  the  pocket  of  my  overcoat. 

At  this  juncture  I  pretended  to  be  seized  by  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  gradually  allowing  the  symp- 
toms of  sickness  and  vomiting  to  manifest  themselves, 
though  had  all  the  treasures  in  the  universe  been  given 
me,  I  doubt  very  much  if  I  could  have  managed  it, 
my  inside  having  been  for  days  past  as  empty  as  a 
drum.  But  the  acting  of  the  part  must  have  been 
really  good  to  deceive  those  lynx-eyed  Huns,  for  it 
brought  about  that  end  which  I  was  striving  for,  to 
place  the  closed  door  of  that  office  between  myself  and 
my  enemies !  Holding  my  hands  to  my  mouth  I 
made  a  rush  towards  the  door,  and,  fearing  I  should  be 
sick  inside  the  office,  the  door  was  hastily  flung  open. 
I  passed  outside,  and,  signalling  to  one  of  our  boys 
standing  near  to  follow  me,  I  quickly  crossed  the 
parade  yard,  and  gained  the  cover  of  a  wooden  building 
opposite,  used  as  a  convenience,  with  the  lad  close  at 
my  heels.  Hastily  I  explained  the  position,  and,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  pocket-torch,  map,  and  compass 
had  been  safely  transferred  to  his  keeping.  The 
armed  guard  entered  at  this  moment,  and  he  received 
a  sudden  order  to  leave.  The  sight  of  his  retreating 
form  caused  me  a  feeling  of  relief  and  great  satisfaction 
in  having  so  successfully  outwitted  them. 

Having  "  recovered,"  I  was  conducted  back  to  the 
office,  and  found  the  guard  who  had  conducted  me 
through  the  town  under  examination,  he  having  been 
sent  for  during  my  absence.  By  his  demeanour  I  saw 
he  was  denying  all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  but  his 
denial  availed  him  little.     The  police-inspector  stated 
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that  the  evidence  supplied  him  was  that  the  lady  first 
spoke  to  him  about  me  before  placing  the  package  in 
my  pocket.  I  was  further  questioned  by  the  corporal 
regarding  the  matter,  and  I  stated  on  the  guard's  behalf 
(for  I  felt  sorry  for  him)  that  I  had  not  observed  him 
in  conversation  with  any  one.  I  gave  it  as  my  opinion 
that  the  package  had  been  placed  in  my  pocket  so 
quickly  that  his  statement  was  a  correct  one. 

How  the  matter  ended  so  far  as  the  guard  was 
concerned  J  never  afterwards  heard,  but  probably  the 
evidence  supplied  to  the  police  was  believed  by  the 
military  authorities  when  his  trial  took  place.  I  have 
no  doubt  he  received  a  very  heavy  sentence,  for  by  his 
own  admittance  he  was  guilty  of  a  very  serious  neglect 
of  duty  in  allowing,  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfare 
of  the  town,  his  attention  for  one  moment  to  be 
diverted  from  me. 

Some  weeks  afterwards  I  received  the  news  at 
Friedrichsfeld  Lager  from  one  of  our  boys  from  Duisburg 
that  the  account  of  the  lady's  trial  had  appeared  in  the 
local  papers.  She  received  a  very  harsh  sentence  of 
six  months'  imprisonment  without  the  option  of  a  fine, 
for  acts  of  sympathy  towards  starving  prisoners  of  war 
are  not  tolerated  in  Germany. 

The  excitement  and  strain  on  my  nerves  had,  in  my 
weak  state,  been  just  about  as  much  as  I  could  manage, 
and  left  me  very  shaky  when  the  ordeal  was  over. 
When  the  arrangements  for  my  removal  to  the  hospital 
had  been  completed,  I  was  ordered  to  leave  with  the 
guard  detailed  to  escort  me,  but,  on  rising  from  the 
chair,  my  legs  gave  way  under  me  and  I  collapsed  to 
the  floor.  When  I  recovered  I  asked  the  corporal  if  I 
could  not  be  provided  with  some  kind  of  conveyance, 
but  was  curtly  informed  that  there  was  no  conveyance 
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available.  A  consultation  then  took  place  between  the 
"  Feld  Webel  "  (Sergeant-Major),  corporal,  and  escort, 
and  finally  I  was  informed  that  I  should  be  conveyed 
to  the  hospital  by  tram-car.  When  the  necessary  pass- 
port and  written  instructions  had  been  handed  to  the 
guard,  I  dragged  my  weary  body  from  the  office  and 
descended  to  the  street. 

We  boarded  a  car  at  the  end  of  the  street,  but  I 
had  hardly  taken  a  seat  and  closed  my  aching  eyes 
before  it  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  I  was  rudely  shaken 
to  my  feet  by  one  of  the  tramway  inspectors,  who 
ordered  me  to  leave  at  once  as  the  German  tram-cars 
were  not  run  for  the  convenience  of  "  Swines  of 
Englanders "  (English  Pigs).  My  escort  endeavoured 
to  explain  matters,  and  produced  the  instructions  he 
had  received  authorising  him  to  take  me  on  the  car, 
but  that  "  polite  "  Hun  refused  even  to  glance  at  them, 
and,  with  the  word  "  Furboden "  (Forbidden)  flung 
towards  us  as  a  parting  salute,  he  boarded  the  next 
car  passing,  and  disappeared  down  the  street.  How 
I  managed  to  drag  my  aching  limbs  through  those  four 
miles  of  streets  1  do  not  know.  The  hospital  was 
reached  at  last,  but  of  the  concluding  stage  of  the 
journey  I  remember  very  little,  for  shortly  after  the 
Red  Cross  flag  over  the  building  came  into  sight  I 
again,  for  the  third  time  that  day,  collapsed  from 
exhaustion.  On  regaining  consciousness  I  found  my- 
self in  bed  in  one  of  the  wards,  with  the  doctor  in 
attendance  examining  me. 

For  four  days  the  fever  raged  within  me,  but  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  I  awoke  to  find  that  my  tempera- 
ture had  gone  down  during  the  night,  and,  when  the 
doctor  came  later  in  the  day,  he  seemed  rather  surprised 
at   the    improvement   in   my  condition.      After   having 
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been  examined,  I  was  informed  that  I  had  passed  the 
danger -zone,  the  fever  having  left  me.  I  found  out 
later  that  on  my  arrival  at  the  hospital  my  case  had 
been  given  up  as  hopeless,  which  accounted  for  my 
being  placed  in  the  ward  termed  by  the  older  inmates 
of  the  hospital  "  the  ward  of  death."  I  was  removed 
from  that  ward  about  a  week  after  my  arrival. 

When  I  became  convalescent,  daily  tasks  were  as- 
signed me,  such  as  washing  the  corridors  and  lavatories, 
attending  the  fires  in  the  wards,  and  assisting  at  meal- 
times the  two  very  old  ward  attendants,  who  rightly 
speaking  should  have  been  in  bed  themselves.  They 
were  hardly  able  to  crawl  about,  draw  the  food  from 
the  kitchen,  and  distribute  it  to  the  bed  patients.  The 
food  given  us  was  very  superior  in  quality  to  that 
supplied  in  the  working  centres  and  camps,  besides 
being  sufficient  in  quantity  for  those  well  enough  to  eat 
it,  but  totally  unfit  for  invalids ;  and  for  those  unable  to 
eat  solid  food  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  milk  and 
the  lighter  diets. 

The  majority  of  the  prisoner  inmates  were  French, 
but  among  the  few  British  I  met  there  were  two  officers 
of  infantry,  both  very  badly  wounded,  who  had  been  in 
the  hospital  many  months.  The  senior  of  the  two  had 
been  hit  by  a  hand-grenade  in  the  right  shoulder, 
which  had  completely  destroyed  the  use  of  his  arm. 
Although  he  shared  the  view  expressed  by  the  Hun 
doctors  that  he  would  never  have  the  use  of  the  limb 
again,  he  refused  to  allow  them  to  amputate,  clinging 
to  the  hope  that  one  day  an  exchange  of  wounded 
officers  would  be  effected,  and  that  if  the  limb  had  to 
be  lost  the  operation  should  be  performed  by  his  own 
countrymen. 

These  two  officers,  by  daily  visits  to  the  ward,  did 
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all  they  possibly  could  to  cheer  and  comfort  us,  coun- 
selling us  to  be  stout  of  heart,  and  not  show  the  white 
feather  in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Many  an  hour  that 
otherwise  would  have  been  most  dreary  and  monoton- 
ous was  made  to  pass  away  pleasantly  by  the  reading 
of  books,  or  that  rare  luxury,  the  smoking  of  an 
English  cigarette  supplied  by  them,  while  listening  to 
their  cheery  talk.  They  were  still  inmates  of  the 
hospital  when  I  left  for  the  camp  at  Friedrichsfeld, 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  them  for  all 
those  little  acts  of  kindness  shown  towards  us  when 
they  were  sorely  in  need  of  comfort  and  friendship 
themselves.  I  sincerely  hope  that  they  have  entirely 
recovered  from  their  wounds,  and  were  long  ago  re- 
stored to  their  own  family  circles. 

In  my  daily  rounds  of  the  wards  I  frequently  entered 
the  "  ward  of  death."  It  Was  a  very  small  apartment 
containing  three  beds,  two  being  occupied  by  French- 
men, while  the  one  I  had  vacated  had  been  taken  by  a 
poor  Russian.  He  had  been  a  fine  big  man  in  his  time, 
and  had  not  reached  middle-age,  but  long  captivity, 
with  its  grim  associates — starvation,  forced  labour,  and 
brutality — had  undermined  his  once-sturdy  frame,  and 
when  I  saw  him  he  was  nothing  but  a  living  skeleton 
awful  to  behold.  His  body  was  a  mass  of  bruises, 
while  his  poor  hands  were  burnt  and  blistered  as  the 
result  of  his  labour  before  one  of  their  furnaces  or  coke- 
ovens.  He  never  once  spoke  to  me  before  he  died,  only 
looking  up  to  me,  his  eyes  like  a  stricken  animal  in 
dumb  appeal  when  I  spoke  to  him.  That  man's  bones 
lie  buried  in  Hun  soil ;  that  man's  bones,  with  thousands 
of  his  countrymen's,  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  and  in  the 
day  of  reckoning  now  swiftly  approaching  let  their 
terrible  fate  be  ever  remembered,  and  their  appeal  from 
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the  tomb  for  vengeance  and  justice  be  not  made  in 
vain  ! 

I  also  witnessed  the  death  in  that  ward  of  another  of 
their  unfortunate  victims,  an  Englishman,  and  although 
I  have  now  forgotten  his  name  and  the  regiment  he 
belonged  to,  the  circumstances  attending  his  death  will 
ever  remain  in  my  memory.  I  was  sent  for  one  even- 
ing to  assist  the  old  ward  attendant  to  make  up  a  bed 
upon  the  floor  of  the  ward,  the  three  beds  being  occu- 
pied. Well  knowing  that  a  serious  case  was  coming  in, 
or  accommodation  would  have  been  found  in  one  of  the 
other  wards,  I  tried  to  ascertain  a  few  particulars  from 
my  ancient  companion,  but  the  only  information  I  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  from  that  worthy  was,  that  it  was 
forbidden  to  make  any  communications  to  the 
"  Englanders."  On  entering  the  ward  early  next 
morning,  the  first  sound  that  reached  my  ears  was  a 
low  moan  of  pain  proceeding  from  the  floor,  followed 
by  the  feeble  cry  of  "  Water,  water,"  and  in  answer  to 
my  question,  "  Are  you  an  Englishman  ?  "  I  received 
the  reply,  "  Yes,  what  these  fiends  have  left  of  me,  but 
for  God's  sake  bring  me  a  drink  of  water ! " 

Hastily  I  brought  him  a  drink,  and  kneeling  upon 
the  floor  I  moistened  his  parched  lips  and  bathed  his 
burning  forehead,  but  the  sight  of  his  burning  eyes, 
sunken  jaws,  and  hot,  flushing  cheeks  convinced  me 
that,  like  the  poor  Russian  soldier,  his  days  on  earth 
were  numbered.  From  one  of  the  works  in  the  town, 
"  an  iron-foundry,"  guards  had  brought  him  about 
midnight,  he  having  collapsed  while  working  on  the 
night-shift.  They  dumped  him  down  upon  the  straw 
mattress  lying  upon  the  floor,  and  left  him  without 
attention  of  any  kind  throughout  the  long  hours  of  the 
night.     The  small  closed-in  stove  went  out,  and  the 
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ward  was  quite  cold  long  before  morning.  There  he 
lay  upon  his  death-bed,  with  the  cold  air  from  the  cor- 
ridors blowing  underneath  the  door  upon  him  until  I 
entered  and,  obtaining  bedclothes,  covered  him. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  ward  attending  to  the  stoves 
when  the  doctor  arrived,  and,  knowing  he  understood 
English,  I  ventured  to  call  his  attention  to  the  serious 
condition  of  my  countryman,  and  asked  him  if  it  were 
not  possible  to  have  him  removed  from  the  floor.  He 
listened^  to  all  I  had  to  say,  and  in  reply  informed  me 
that,  as  all  the  beds  in  the  block  consigned  for  the  use 
of  prisoners  were  occupied,  it  was  not  possible  at  the 
moment  to  remove  him.  Looking  back  over  his 
shoulder  as  he  walked  towards  the  door,  he  threw  a 
significant  glance  towards  my  prostrate    countryman, 

and  uttered  the  one  word  "  Besides "     Then,  acting 

on  a  second  thought,  he  suddenly  ceased  speaking  and 
with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  passed  into  the  corridor. 
I  think  I  could  have  furnished  the  words  to  complete  his 
unfinished  sentence ;  they  would  have  run  something 
like  these,  "  What  does  death  of  one  more  prisoner  of 
war  matter  to  us  ? — particularly  if  he  happens  to  be 
one  of  those  hated  Englishmen." 

The  poor  fellow  did  not  live  many  days  after  the 
above  incident,  but  when  he  rallied  sufficient  to  talk  a 
little  I  chatted  with  him,  and  did  my  best  to  cheer  him. 
He  knew  that  he  was  going,  and  his  only  regret  seemed 
to  be  that  after  the  sufferings  endured  during  two  and 
a  half  years  of  captivity  he  would  never  again  see  the 
faces  of  his  dear  wife  and  children. 

Many  times  while  talking  to  him  I  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  ward  for  a  few  moments  in  order  to  recover 
myself,  his  pathetic  references  to  his  absent  wife  and 
children  being  too  much  for  me,  stirred  as  they  did  a 
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vision  in  my  mind  of  my  own.  I  entered  the  ward 
one  morning  to  attend  to  his  wants  but  found  him  gone. 
He  had  passed  away  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night, 
yet  one  more  victim  added  to  the  terrible  indictment 
against  Hun  Rightfulness.  He  told  me  that,  although 
suffering  from  a  chest-complaint,  he  had  continually 
been  forced  to  work  in  the  different  industrial  centres, 
and  finally  sent  to  the  foundry  at  Duisburg,  where  the 
iron  and  brass  filings  used  in  the  works  very  soon 
clogged  his  lungs,  causing  him  intense  pain.  He  had 
repeatedly  reported  sick,  but  each  time  was  certified  by 
the  doctor  as  fit  to  continue  at  work.  He  was  driven 
through  the  streets  to  the  foundry  by  the  brutal  guards 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

At  the  beginning  of  May  news  arrived  that  ex- 
ceptionally heavy  fighting  was  again  taking  place  on 
the  Western  front,  the  Allied  armies  having  launched  a 
series  of  attacks,  all  of  which,  according  to  the  Hun 
official  reports,  had  been  successfully  repulsed.  But 
we  were  privileged  to  hear  a  very  different  version 
from  the  lips  of  the  men  who  had  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoner  in  the  Hun  counter-attacks.  These 
troops,  about  fifty  in  number,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  Colonials  from  Newfoundland,  had  taken  part  in 
the  fighting  in  the  vicinity  of  Arras.  Whilst  admitting 
the  sternness  of  the  struggle,  they  laughed  heartily  at 
the  reports  appearing  in  the  Hun  Press,  giving  us 
their  assurance  that  both  British  and  French  troops 
were  more  than  holding  their  own  in  the  numerous 
engagements. 

This  contingent  of  our  brave  Colonials  arrived  at  the 
hospital  in  the  darkness  of  early  morning,  many  of 
them  with  the  Hun  bullets  that  had  caused  their 
injuries  still  in  their  bodies  and  limbs,  and  plastered 
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from  head  to  foot  with  the  mud  from  the  trenches, 
which  was  held  to  their  khaki  uniforms  in  large,  dried 
cakes  by  the  blood  that  had  soaked  through  from  their 
gaping  wounds.  They  were  very  much  depressed  at 
finding  themselves  helpless  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies, 
but,  thanks  to  our  two  officer  friends,  they  were  soon 
brought  to  look  on  the  brighter  side  of  things.  When 
I  left  them  the  majority  had  sufficiently  recovered  to 
be  considered  out  of  danger,  and  were  as  cheerful  as  it 
was  possible  to  be  under  such  adverse  circumstances. 

Further  evidence  of  the  severe  fighting  taking  place 
was  furnished  by  the  arrival  of  large  numbers  of  Hun 
wounded.  Red  Cross  cars  and  conveyances  of  all  kinds 
arrived  daily  packed  with  them,  and  funerals  also  took 
place  daily  from  the  hospital,  very  many  dying  immedi- 
atelyon  their  arrival.  I  am  happyto  sayin  this  connection 
that,  while  I  was  an  inmate,  not  one  of  our  own  men 
died  in  the  hospital  as  the  result  of  wounds  received  in 
action. 

A  few  evenings  before  my  removal,  I  was  sent  to 
assist  in  the  loading  of  a  large  van  with  clothing  taken 
from  their  wounded — a  most  unpleasant  job,  to  say  the 
least  about  it.  The  stench  arising  from  the  blood- 
bespattered  garments  was  truly  awful,  with,  in  many 
cases,  pieces  of  dried  human  flesh  still  adhering  to  them. 
All  the  various  field  uniforms  worn  by  officers  and  men 
were  there  in  that  ghastly  heap,  besides  articles  of 
equipment,  including  belts,  pouches,  helmets,  and 
identity-discs,  which,  after  being  sorted  and  ticketed, 
were  placed  in  the  van.  Judging  by  the  large  number 
of  overcoats,  wet  weather  must  have  been  experienced 
while  the  fighting  was  taking  place ;  but  what  most 
arrested  my  attention  was  the  condition  of  the  familiar 
infantry  "  jack  "  boots.     Very  many  of  them,  besides 
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being  covered  with  the  blood  of  their  late  owners,  and 
holed  in  places  by  bullets  and  flying  pieces  of  shrapnel, 
had  been  cut  from  the  top  to  the  sole,  it  having  been 
impossible  to  remove  them  any  other  way  from  the 
swollen  limbs  of  the  men  who  had  been  wearing  them. 
It  was  quite  dark  before  the  gruesome  job  was 
completed.  I  felt  very  sick  when  I  again  got  back  to 
the  ward,  and,  being  still  very  weak,  I  did  not  recover 
from  the  experience  for  many  days. 

The  time  arrived  at  last  when  I  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered to  take  my  departure  from  the  hospital.  I  was 
eagerly  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  I  would  again 
rejoin  my  old  pal  Jack  at  the  Electric  Light  Works, 
and  formulate  further  plans  for  our  escape,  but  I  was 
to  suffer  in  this  direction  a  very  bitter  disappointment. 
One  afternoon  I  received  orders  to  attend  the  doctor 
for  examination,  and  when  that  ordeal  was  over,  to  my 
astonishment  I  was  told  to  hold  myself  in  readiness  to 
leave  for  the  concentration  camp  at  Friedrichsfeld. 
This  information,  needless  to  say,  besides  being  a 
surprise,  was  exactly  the  opposite  to  what  I  required. 
I  resolved  not  to  be  beaten  without  making  an  effort 
and  trying  my  utmost  to  prevail  upon  the  doctor  to 
send  me  back  to  my  old  working-party.  My  efforts  proved 
futile,  however,  for  he  was  a  very  wily  old  bird,  and,  not- 
withstanding my  extreme  caution,  I  think  he  must  have 
"  smelt  a  rat."  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  my  experience 
led  me  to  assume  that  I  should  not  be  at  Friedrichsfeld 
many  days  before  I  should  again  be  sent  out  to  work 
in  one  of  the  industrial  centres,  and,  that  being  the 
case,  I  preferred  to  remain  at  work  in  Duisburg  with 
my  countrymen  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  worked  for 
so  long. 

He  listened  to  my  little  story,  writing  at  his  desk  all 
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the  time  I  was  talking.  When  he  had  finished  writing 
he  looked  up  into  my  face,  and,  with  a  most  sarcastic 
smile,  informed  me  that  he  had  just  completed  instruc- 
tions for  my  transference  to  England — and  that  in  all 
probability  with  a  little  good  luck  I  should  arrive  in 
that  country  the  following  Monday.  He  seemed 
greatly  pleased  with  his  little  joke  at  my  expense  ;  and, 
in  smilingly  dismissing  me  with  the  promise  to  see  what 
could  be  done  in  the  matter,  I  should  not  have  been 
greatly  surprised  had  he  offered  to  shake  hands  with  me, 
his  manner  was  that  affable.  If  he  could  only  have  read 
my  thoughts,  they  would  have  caused  him  some  surprise; 
for  his  remarks  only  strengthened  my  firm  resolve 
to  reach  the  dear  old  country,  notwithstanding  all  the 
Hun  armed  force  arrayed  against  me.  Although  I 
should  not  arrive  on  the  Monday  following,  as  his  joke 
had  suggested,  with  a  little  good  luck  I  hoped  to  arrive 
very  much  sooner  than  he  intended  or  anticipated  ! 

I  was  not  surprised  when,  at  8.30  the  following 
morning,  an  armed  guard  put  in  an  appearance  at  the 
hospital  making  inquiries  for  me,  and,  on  my  asking  if 
Friedrichsfeld  was  my  destination,  he  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  Packing  up  my  few  effects,  I  bade  good-bye 
to  my  countrymen  and  French  comrades  in  the  ward,  and 
after  a  hasty  visit  to  the  two  officers,  where  I  received 
one  or  two  last  kindly  words  of  advice,  with  their 
good  wishes  for  the  success  of  my  future  attempt  to 
end  my  captivity  ringing  in  my  ears  (for  I  had  told 
them  the  story  of  my  two  previous  attempts,  and  my 
determination  to  try  again)  I  left  the  hospital,  and  by 
9  a.m.  was  en  route  for  Friedrichsfeld,  arriving  there 
late  in  the  afternoon. 
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FOR  the  second  time  during  my  long  captivity  I 
passed  down  the  broad  road  towards  the  camp, 
lined  on  the  right  side  by  ugly  rows  of  wooden  buildings, 
used  as  detention  cells  for  prisoners  undergoing  imprison- 
ment. After  formal  examination  of  papers  carried  by 
my  escort  had  been  dispensed  with,  I  entered  the  gates, 
and  was  once  again  surrounded  by  the  electrified  wires 
that  guarded  this  huge  prison-house.  This  camp  at 
Friedrichsfeld  was  almost  as  difficult  to  enter  as  it  was 
formidable  to  escape  from,  such  were  the  elaborate 
precautions  adopted  by  the  Hun  authorities  to  prevent 
the  entrance  of  articles  forbidden  to  prisoners  of  war, 
such  as  written  documents  or  printed  matter,  civilian 
clothing,  money — other  than  "  Kriegsgefangen  gelt  " 
(War  Prisoners'  Money) — maps  and  compasses,  and 
various  other  articles  necessary  in  effecting  an  escape. 
Woe  be  to  the  luckless  prisoner,  on  arrival,  if  any  of  the 
above  articles  were  found  in  his  possession  !  Besides  a 
severe  hammering,  he  would  be  in  for  their  "  Special 
No.  I  "  (bread-and-water  diet  with  dark  cells)  for  a  period 
ranging  from  seven  to  twenty-eight  days,  according  to 
his  nationality,  special  regard  being  given  to  the  state 
of  the  war  barometer  at  the  various  fronts. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  (May  191 7)  the  search 
for  money  was  at  its  height,  and  orders  had  been  issued 
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forbidding  the  possession  of  German  money.  Special 
notes  to  the  value  of  one,  two,  five,  and  ten  marks, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  particular  camp,  were  printed 
for  circulation  amongst  us.  Stamps  and  iron  discs 
were  also  issued  to  take  the  place  of  the  five  and  ten 
pfenning  pieces  (halfpenny  and  penny)  and  half 
mark  (sixpence).  By  the  introduction  of  this  system 
prisoners  of  war  were  robbed  to  an  alarming  extent, 
the  "  Kriegsgefangen  gelt "  (War  Prisoners'  Money) 
being  absolutely  worthless  except  in  the  camp  of  issue. 
Full  advantage  of  this  was  taken  by  our  captors,  who 
charged  three  or  four  hundred  per  cent,  above  the 
ordinary  price  for  the  few  articles  possible  to  obtain 
inside  the  camp. 

Another  way  that  the  Hun  profited  at  our  expense 
was  through  money  sent  by  relatives  and  friends ; 
payment  in  gold  on  our  behalf  was  received  through 
the  medium  of  the  neutral  states,  and  utilised  for  their 
own  benefit,  the  payments  being  made  to  us  by  their 
worthless  checks.  One  other  form  of  robbery  was  the 
evasion  of  payment  of  the  current  bank  rate;  and 
although  their  money  towards  tlie  end  of  1916  had 
depreciated  in  the  world  markets  to  a  very  alarming 
extent,  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of  this  fact  when 
the  payment  of  remittances  was  made  to  us,  the  old 
pre-war  rate  of  twenty  marks  to  the  sovereign  only 
being  paid.  This  state  of  affairs  was  afterwards  recti- 
fied through  the  intervention  of  neutral  states,  and  from 
the  autumn  of  191 6  till  1  left  the  country,  thanks  to  this 
intervention,  payments  were  made  to  prisoners  according 
to  the  fluctuations  of  the  money-market. 

No  money  being  found  in  my  possession,  and  the 
articles  essential  to  a  wanderer's  outfit  having  been 
safely  left  behind  at  Duisburg,  I  was  suffered  to  depart 
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in  peace.  Making  my  way  to  the  British  colony  of 
huts,  I  found  the  one  corresponding  to  the  number  on 
the  card  handed  me  at  the  gate,  and  began  a  search  for 
old  acquaintances  and  friends.  I  met  several  known 
to  me  personally,  who  had  been  with  me  at  Munster  I. 
Lager  during  the  winter  of  1 914- 1  5,  and  I  learned  that 
Company  Sergeant-Major  J.  Bull,  belonging  to  my  own 
regiment,  was  an  inmate  of  the  camp.  I  had  not  seen 
him  since  that  morning  in  November  19 14  when  I  left 
him  in  the  hospital  at  Antwerp  suffering  from  a  severe 
bullet  wound  in  the  knee,  and,  oh !  what  a  change  had 
taken  place  in  his  appearance  during  those  two  years 
and  seven  months  of  captivity.  An  erect,  well-pro- 
portioned man  when  the  war  broke  out,  he  was  reduced 
to  a  mere  skeleton,  and  his  hair,  previously  jet-black, 
had  turned  quite  white.  Although  not  a  young  man, 
having  served  throughout  the  South  African  War,  he 
had  so  aged  since  the  last  time  I  saw  him  as  to  look 
like  a  man  well  over  sixty. 

I  did  not  remark  his  changed  appearance  for  fear 
of  upsetting  him,  and,  after  a  hearty  handshake,  we  fell 
to  talking  of  other  things.  But  he  allowed  me  very 
little  opportunity  to  talk,  for,  discovering  that  the  cause 
of  my  illness  was  starvation,  and  finding  that  I  had 
not  received  any  food  parcel  from  home  for  over  two 
months,  he  quickly  put  an  end  to  all  conversation  by 
placing  the  whole  of  his  reserve  stock  upon  the  table, 
accompanied  by  the  order  to  eat,  which  order,  needless 
to  say,  I  was  not  long  in  obeying.  He  in  the 
meantime  stood  by,  roundly  cursing  in  true  nautical 
style  the  Huns  and  everything  in  connection  with 
them. 

After  my  meal  was  over  he  related  to  me  a  few  of  his 
experiences  since  we  parted  in  Belgium.      His  stay  in 
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Antwerp  had  not  been  a  very  long  one  after  my  removal ; 
he  had  been  sent  a  week  later  to  a  camp  in  East  Prussia, 
was  then  transferred  to  many  other  places,  and  finally 
removed  to  the  camp  at  Friedrichsfeld  a  few  months 
before  my  arrival.  I  am  most  happy  to  be  able  to 
state  that  his  wanderings  in  Hunland  are  now  at  an 
end,  he  being  included  in  a  batch  of  N.C.O.'s  trans- 
ferred last  February  from  Friedrichsfeld  for  internment 
in  Holland.  The  letter  I  received  from  him  also 
contained  the  news  that,  as  the  result  of  the  kind 
treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  authorities, 
he  was  slowly  recovering  his  health. 

At  the  evening  roll-call  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  "  Feld  Webel,"  a  Hun  by  the  name  of  Khuppers, 
in  charge  of  the  British  group  of  huts,  who,  recognising 
in  me  a  new  arrival,  put  a  series  of  questions  to  me. 
Having  satisfied  himself  regarding  the  working  centre  I 
had  been  sent  from,  the  nature  of  my  illness,  etc.,  he 
informed  me  I  had  better  make  the  most  of  the  next 
day  (Sunday)  in  obtaining  all  the  rest  I  needed,  as 
I  should  be  required  for  work  at  6  a.m.  on  Monday 
morning.  This  worthy,  very  well  known  to  all  Britishers 
who  spent  any  time  there  for  his  marked  antipathy 
towards  us,  was  reputed  by  the  camp  rumour  to  be  an 
Alsatian,  who  in  pre-war  days  had  worked  as  a  railway 
employ^  in  one  of  the  French  border  towns,  but  in  reality 
was  a  Secret  Service  agent.  I  do  not  doubt  it,  for, 
although  only  a  young  man,  he  had  never  been  to  any 
of  the  battle-fronts,  having  been  stationed  at  the  camp 
at  Friedrichsfeld  since  the  outbreak  of  war.  Although 
not  a  commissioned  officer  by  rank,  like  other  Secret 
Service  agents  I  met  with,  he  exercised  great  influence, 
and  was  considered  a  most  important  person.  I  was 
early  told  to  be  on   my  guard  against    him ;  he  was 
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always  prowling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  British  huts  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night ;  and,  although  many  times 
I  saw  our  unfortunate  countrymen  walked  off  to  deten- 
tion cells  for  fourteen  days  (Special  No.  i)  as  the  result 
of  his  surprise  visits,  I  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
always  being  able  to  evade  him. 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  this  camp  was  its  use  as 
a  huge  recuperating  station  for  prisoners  of  war  worn 
out  by  the  rigours  of  the  forced-labour  system  in  the 
different  industrial  centres  attached.  Some  of  the  very 
worst  "  Kammandoes,"  or  working-parties,  throughout 
Germany  are  attached  to  this  camp  at  Friedrichsfeld, 
including  the  notorious  coal-mining  centre  at  Wester- 
holt.  Incredible  though  it  may  seem,  it  is  neverthe- 
less an  absolute  truth  that  countless  numbers  of  our 
countrymen  and  Allies  deliberately  inflicted  injuries  on 
themselves,  often  involving  weeks  of  suffering,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  evil  after-effects,  in  their  desperate 
efforts  to  escape  from  these  hells  on  earth.  I  have 
witnessed  cases  of  our  countrymen,  forced  to  work  in 
the  stone-quarries,  who  deliberately  placed  their  fingers 
under  the  heavy-loaded  trucks,  of  men  working  before 
furnaces  and  coke-ovens  taking  (by  a  device  well  known 
in  Germany)  large  patches  of  skin  from  the  backs  of 
their  hands,  arms,  and  legs,  which  left  the  limb  with 
the  appearance  of  having  been  severely  burned  while 
at  work. 

I  well  remember  the  case  of  a  young  Scotsman, 
belonging  to  one  of  the  crack  Highland  regiments, 
taken  in  the  retreat  from  Mons.  After  recovering 
from  a  long  illness  caused  by  barbarous  treatment  at 
one  of  the  mining  centres,  he  was  ordered  to  leave 
again  for  work  at  that  same  coal-mine.  Rather  than 
again  suffer  the  horrors  of  his  previous  experience  he 
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made  his  way  to  the  place  where  coppers  of  boiling 
water  were  prepared,  and,  before  any  one  could  prevent 
him,  poured  a  large  can  of  boiling  water  on  to  his  leg 
and  foot,  plunging  the  limb  next  moment  into  a  tub 
of  cold  water,  after  which  he  collapsed.  He  was 
removed  to  the  hospital,  and  there  remained  in  a  most 
critical  condition  for  over  five  months ;  his  shin-bone 
became  diseased,  and  he  narrowly  missed  having  his 
leg  amputated  at  the  knee-joint.  When  I  last  saw 
him  he  was  hobbling  about  on  crutches,  still  unable  to 
place  his  foot  to  the  ground. 

My  thoughts  daily  turned  to  my  old  comrade,  Jack 
Hill,  toiling  in  the  stoke-hold  at  Duisburg,  patiently 
waiting  my  return  from  hospital.  I  had  looked  round 
in  vain  for  an  opportunity  of  communicating  my  arrival 
at  the  camp  to  him,  and  had  almost  given  up  the 
task  as  hopeless,  when  a  lucky  chance  happened. 
Hearing  that  one  of  our  French  comrades  had  re- 
ceived his  marching  orders  for  Duisburg,  I  sought  him 
out,  and,  having  placed  the  matter  before  him,  he  volun- 
teered to  carry  a  communication.  He  was  successful, 
and  a  week  later,  to  my  great  surprise  and  joy. 
Jack  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  camp.  He  was 
very  much  run  down  as  the  result  of  his  stoke-hold 
experience,  besides  suffering  great  pain  from  a  large 
wound  on  the  back  of  his  hand,  for  he  had  resorted  to 
the  methods  I  have  already  explained  as  the  only 
means  of  placing  the  hateful  slavery  at  the  Electric 
Light  Works  behind  him.  He  was  on  the  sick-list 
when  my  letter  reached  him,  and  immediately  redoubled 
his  efforts  to  be  sent  to  Friedrichsfeld.  By  keeping 
his  hand  raw  and  inflamed  he  was  at  length  success- 
ful, and,  with  his  departure,  the  last  of  the  batch  of 
Britishers  sent  from  Munster  with  me  for  work  on  the 
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fires  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  town  of  Duisburg 
behind  them. 

Having  been  fortunate  in  again  joining  hands,  we 
began  to  reconsider  plans  for  effecting  our  escape 
together,  and  began  to  collect  suitable  articles  of  food, 
having  fully  determined  to  make  off  on  the  first  night 
of  our  arrival  at  the  new  quarters.  But  it  was  not  our 
luck  to  make  the  bid  for  freedom  together.  Being 
without  either  map  or  compass,  I  commenced  a  diligent 
search  of  the  camp  to  obtain  these  most  essential 
articles,  and  my  efforts  were  at  length  rewarded. 
Through  a  Russian  sergeant  of  infantry  I  obtained  a 
first-class  illuminated  compass. 

This  Russian  N.C.O.  was  an  exceedingly  clever 
fellow,  a  splendid  linguist,  speaking  French,  English, 
and  German  fluently.  He  had  made  a  speciality  of  the 
procuring  of  maps  and  compasses — in  fact,  everything 
excepting  foods  connected  with  the  great  adventure ; 
and,  although  it  was  no  concern  of  mine,  I  could 
venture  a  very  good  guess  at  the  methods  he  employed, 
which  enabled  him  to  keep  up  practically  an  in- 
exhaustible supply.  There  was  never  any  mistake 
after  he  had  once  promised  to  procure  the  articles  for 
you,  having  in  the  first  place  assured  himself  you  were 
to  be  trusted  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.  To  prevent 
detection  by  the  Hun,  the  language  of  the  eye  was 
employed  to  convey  the  signal  that  what  was  required 
had  safely  arrived,  and,  the  friendly  darkness  of  night 
having  fallen  over  the  camp,  giving  its  protection  from 
Hunnish  prying  eyes,  at  the  time  and  place  appointed 
he  would  meet  you,  and  if  the  necessary  £  s.  d.  was 
forthcoming  the  precious  articles  would  be  handed  over. 

We  were  elated  in  having  gained  possession  of  the 
compass,  without  which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
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to  have  moved  a  yard,  and  the  fact  of  it  being 
illuminated,  which  did  away  with  the  necessity 
of  procuring  a  pocket-torch,  further  increased  our 
satisfaction. 

The  question  of  a  suitable  hiding-place  was  the 
next  consideration,  and  turning  this  matter  over  in  our 
minds,  whilst  sitting  at  tea,  my  eyes  suddenly  became 
fixed  upon  the  tin  of  jam  lying  half-empty  upon  the 
table.  Instantly  I  was  struck  with  the  idea,  "  Just 
the  hiding-place  for  the  compass ! "  and  immediately 
the  precious  guide  was  consigned  to  the  bottom  of  that 
jam-pot,  where  it  remained  for  nearly  six  months,  until 
I  finally  removed  it  only  a  few  hours  before  setting 
out  on  that  third  and  successful  journey.  Through  all 
the  sudden  raids  made  upon  the  huts  the  hiding-place 
remained  undetected,  and  how  I  have  smiled  at  the 
keen  Hun  censors  diligently  engaged  in  nosing  their 
way  through  my  effects  !  I  think  the  sticky  sides  of 
the  jam-pot  used  to  put  them  off  the  scent,  for  I  was 
always  most  careful  to  leave  a  little  fresh  jam  clinging 
to  the  outside  of  the  tin  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
being  in  use. 

A  most  rigid  discipline  was  always  maintained  at 
this  camp  regarding  the  daily  working-parties.  All 
prisoners,  except  those  in  possession  of  medical  tickets, 
were  required  for  twelve  hours'  work  daily  in  one  or 
the  other  of  the  numerous  parties  employed  outside. 
To  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one  of  those 
medical  tickets  a  man  had  to  be  very  bad.  On  scores 
of  occasions  I  have  seen  men  sent  very  often  straight 
from  the  hospitals,  being  refused  by  the  camp  doctors 
even  one  hour's  rest.  They  were  marched  off  to  the 
parade-ground  and  punished  as  malingerers,  by  being 
compelled  to  stand  to  attention   in  hot  sun  or  pouring 
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rain  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  or  else  taken  to  the  military 
training-grounds  outside  the  camp,  where  they  worked 
all  day  filling  and  wheeling  barrow-loads  of  sand 
used  in  the  construction  of  pi'actice  trenches  and 
rifle-pits. 

For  a  man  in  possession  of  full  health  and  strength 
these  days  in  the  sand-heaps  were  most  gruelling 
ones,  and,  heartily  sick  of  it,  one  or  two  of  us  decided 
to  take  a  few  half-days  off  on  our  own.  By  concealing 
ourselves  in  one  of  the  unoccupied  huts  when  the 
working-parties  fell  in  after  the  dinner- hour  we  suc- 
ceeded in  evading  the  guards,  and  managed  by  this 
means  to  obtain  one  or  two  afternoons  of  much-needed 
rest.  At  the  evening  roll-call  following  these  esca- 
pades we  were  very  "  windy,"  feeling  sure  that  our 
absence  would  be  detected,  but  no  inquiries  were  made 
regarding  us.  We  began  to  congratulate  ourselves, 
and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  substituting  whole 
days  for  half  ones,  but  our  joys  were  shortlived.  On 
the  Saturday  evening  our  friend  Feld  Webel  Khuppers 
appeared  on  the  scene  accompanied  by  a  file  of  the 
guard,  and  invited  us  to  step  forward.  As  we  placed 
ourselves  between  the  guards  we  knew  that  our  little 
ruse  had  been  discovered,  and  that  something  warm 
was  in  store  for  us.  He  then  proceeded  to  inform  us 
that  for  each  of  the  afternoons  we  had  absented 
ourselves  we  were  to  be  confined  in  the  cells  over  a 
week-end. 

We  were  very  much  surprised  at  this  (comparatively 
speaking)  light  punishment,  but  the  fact  was  that 
all  the  cells  outside  the  camp  happened  to  be  occupied 
at  the  moment,  and  had  the  usual  term  of  fourteen 
days'  "  No.  I  "  been  passed  upon  us,  there  was  no 
place    in     which    to    confine    us.       Inside    the    camp, 
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within  a  barbed-wire  enclosure,  was  a  block  of  huts 
previously  used  by  Russian  prisoners.  These  had 
been  converted  into  a  prison,  and  to  them  we  were 
conducted.  A  life  of  misery  is  but  a  mild  form  of 
expressing  the  condition  of  those  men  I  found  confined 
within  that  enclosure.  In  the  vile,  filthy  den  in  which 
I  was  placed  there  were  men  who  had  languished 
there  for  months  awaiting  trial.  With  clothes  hanging 
in  rags,  bodies  begrimed  with  dirt,  long,  matted 
hair  and  unshaven  faces,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
them  as  having  the  appearance  of  human  beings  ;  they 
were  more  like  savages  and  demons. 

Care  had  been  taken  to  board  up  the  windows, 
so  that  it  was  pitch  dark  inside  at  midday,  and  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  fresh  air  was  when  the  doors 
were  occasionally  opened  by  the  guards.  The  atmo- 
sphere under  the  heat  of  the  midsummer  sun  was 
stifling.  To  add  to  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of 
existence,  a  wooden  tub  was  placed  inside  the  room 
for  use  during  the  night,  the  standing  orders  to  the 
guard  being  that  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
building  after  sunset.  The  floor-boards  in  the  corner 
where  it  stood  had  rotted,  and  the  ground  immediately 
underneath  had  become  saturated.  The  stench  that 
arose  from  this  cesspool  made  life  day  and  night 
in  the  room  unbearable,  besides  causing  smarting 
and  watering  of  the  eyes,  and  sleep  almost  impossible. 
The  first  sounds  of  movement  outside  was  eagerly 
awaited  by  us  on  Monday  morning.  The  sudden 
drawing  of  bolts  and  the  harsh  command  of  the  guard 
to  fall  in  outside  were  like  music  to  our  ears,  announc- 
ing as  they  did  that  the  welcome  hour  of  6  a.m.  had 
arrived,  and  the  week-end  confinement  in  that  horrible 
place   had    drawn    to    an    end.      I    studiously    avoided 
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being  again  "  black-listed  "  for  absence ;  a  week's  work 
in  the  sandpits  or  anywhere  else  was  preferable  to  a 
week-end  spent  under  the  above  conditions. 

The  camp  being  a  very  large  and  open  one,  the 
general  health  of  the  majority  of  the  prisoners  was 
very  good.  Another  factor  that  contributed  to  health 
was  the  permission  granted  us  to  play  football  and 
cricket.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  of  friends  at  home 
(the  two  journals,  Boxing  and  Sporting-  Life,  were 
the  chief  donors),  cricket  gear  and  footballs  were 
always  available.  Among  all  the  places  that  I  was 
in,  this  was  the  only  one  where  a  first-class  game 
could  be  indulged  in.  A  large  space  inside  the  camp 
was  set  aside  by  the  authorities  as  a  playing-pitch. 
As  there  was  a  number  of  first-class  army  players 
in  the  camp,  some  very  good  matches  were  arranged, 
the  principal  a  series  of  British  internationals.  These 
were  always  played  in  a  very  keen  but  sportsmanlike 
spirit,  and  our  Allies,  particularly  the  French,  developed 
a  keen  interest  in  the  game.  Very  interesting  matches 
with  them  took  place,  but  only  on  one  occasion  were 
they  successful  in  defeating  the  British  team. 

One  disadvantage,  however,  from  a  player's  stand- 
point was  experienced,  as  the  wily  Hun  turned  the 
game  to  his  own  account.  Whenever  a  party  was 
required  for  particularly  laborious  work,  great  care 
was  exercised  by  the  camp  doctors  to  select  men  of 
the  strongest  physique.  Any  man  bearing  the  marks 
of  a  keen  game  on  knees  and  shin  was  immediately 
pounced  upon  with  the  sarcastic  remark,  "  You  football- 
players  are  just  the  men  we  want."  By  this  practice, 
many  a  player  found  himself  sent  out  on  the  hardest 
and  worst  working-parties,  to  return  very  often  in  a 
few  months  thoroughly  broken  down.      I  have  always 
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held  the  opinion  that  the  games  were  only  permitted 
as  a  means  of  supplying  fit  men  for  work  in  the 
particularly  unhealthy  industrial  centres.  A  special 
watch  was  placed  on  those  who  regularly  participated, 
and  a  list  containing  their  names  furnished  to  the 
doctors  beforehand,  the  so-called  medical  "  examina- 
tion "  being  only  a  farce. 

The  games  were  also  utilised  by  the  Hun  to  assist 
him  in  the  maintenance  of  discipline ;  they  were 
periodically  "  Verboten  "  for  minor  offences  by  order 
of  the  commandant.  We  frequently  noticed,  besides, 
that  the  sudden  suppression  of  the  game  was  followed 
by  the  publication  of  Allied  communiques  announcing 
a  reverse  to  their  arms  on  one  or  another  of  the  fronts, 
and  we  came  to  regard  this  particular  petty  vindictive- 
ness  on  their  part  as  the  sure  forerunner  of  good 
news. 

As  in  the  camp  at  Munster  II.,  Westphalia,  special 
efforts  were  made  to  break  the  dreary  monotony  of 
our  lives  through  the  medium  of  education.  Great 
credit  was  due  to  those  N.C.O.'s  belonging  to  our  new 
and  Colonial  armies  for  the  untiring  energy  that  they 
displayed  in  the  formation  of  evening  classes.  Various 
subjects  were  taught,  both  elementary  and  advanced, 
special  care  being  devoted  to  those  who  had  left 
school  at  an  early  age.  Through  the  kindness  of 
educational  authorities  at  home,  who  sent  out  special 
books  applied  for  by  the  instructors,  the  conducting 
of  the  classes,  and  the  progress  made  by  the  students, 
was  very  much  facilitated. 

A  most  interesting  and  instructive  series  of  lectures 
on  the  special  advantages  afforded  by  our  Colonies 
took  place  on  special  evenings.  The  lecturer  for 
Canada     was     Corporal     Mitten,    and    a    corporal     of 
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Australian  infantry  from  Western  Australia,  who  had 
been  very  severely  wounded  in  the  left  shoulder,  was 
our  lecturer  for  the  Commonwealth.  With  the  aid  of 
maps  drawn  upon  an  improvised  blackboard  they  care- 
fully explained  the  places  of  chief  interest,  giving  us  a 
detailed  account  of  the  large  towns,  with  history  of 
their  growth,  their  population,  their  principal  industries, 
etc.,  always  supplying  us  with  very  useful  information 
regarding  the  different  schemes  by  which  land  is 
granted  to  emigrants.  These  lectures  were  a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  all  who  attended  them,  for  the  two 
very  able  lecturers  vied  with  each  other  in  showing 
that  greater  facilities  were  offered  by  the  country  of 
their  adoption  than  that  offered  by  the  country  of  the 
other,  and  very  witty  stories  they  told  in  the  further- 
ance of  their  object.  Many  of  our  French  Allies  also 
attended  these  lectures,  which  had  become  the  general 
talk  of  the  camp,  and,  with  an  eye  possibly  to  the 
future,  several  of  the  English-speaking  Huns  put  in  an 
appearance,  remaining  most  attentive  and  interested 
listeners  throughout  the  evening.  Another  Canadian 
N.C.O.,  Sergeant  W.  Darby  by  name,  now  safely  over 
the  Holland  frontier,  also  contributed  very  valuable 
instructional  work  by  forming  a  poultry-class. 

Our  intellectual  development  was,  however,  of  very 
little  concern  to  the  Hun.  We  knew  quite  enough, 
more  than  enough  in  many  respects,  to  please  him  ! 
The  development  of  muscle  rather  than  brain  was  what 
he  was  mostly  interested  in,  with  our  regular  attendance 
at  mines  or  munition-works,  instead  of  the  class-room. 
Our  studies  were  most  unceremoniously  interrupted 
whenever  he  required  working-parties  (and  his  require- 
ments in  this  respect  were  most  painfully  frequent)  to 
proceed  to  those  delightful   slave-centres.      Thus  it  was 
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that  in  the  midst  of  my  studies  of  the  three  R's,  and 
how  to  obtain  dozens  of  eggs  at  a  minimum  of  cost, 
I  received  a  rude  shock  by  the  sudden  polite  intimation 
to  pack  up  my  traps  and  prepare  myself  for  removal 
to  the  large  munition  town  of  Essen. 
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CHAPTER    XIX 
TRANSFERRED  TO  ESSEN,  AND  AN  AIR-RAID 

THE  party  for  Essen,  about  fifty  in  number,  con- 
sisting mainly  of  Russians,  left  the  camp  at 
5.30  a.m.  I  was  very  much  disappointed  that  my  old 
comrade  who  was  to  have  accompanied  me  in  making 
the  bid  for  freedom  from  Duisburg  was  not  included  in 
the  party.  I  was  extremely  fortunate,  a  few  moments 
before  my  departure,  in  receiving  from  an  English 
infantry  corporal  a  very  fine  map  of  the  Rhineland 
provinces.  This  corporal,  who  is  now  safely  in  Switzer- 
land, had  been  very  badly  wounded  in  the  legs  by  the 
bursting  of  a  shrapnel  shell,  and  had  long  hoped  that 
his  wounds  would  heal  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
attempt  escape  from  Friedrichsfeld,  and  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  provide  himself  with  the  map.  His 
condition,  however,  gradually  became  worse,  and  he 
had  to  abandon  the  idea,  so  he  very  generously 
surrendered  his  prize  to  me. 

We  arrived  at  Essen  early  in  the  forenoon,  and 
proceeded  to  the  town  lager,  or  rather  sleeping- 
quarters,  for  very  little  time  were  we  allowed  there 
except  for  sleeping.  The  Hun,  by  the  way,  turned  us 
out  very  often  before  4  a.m.,  the  hour  of  7  p.m.  being 
passed  before  we  returned  from  our  labours.  Large 
numbers  were  also  required  to  work  double  shifts, 
which  necessitated  their  absence  from  the  lager,  and 
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were  thus  deprived  of  their  rest  during  the  whole  of 
the  week-end. 

No  time  was  lost  in  getting  us  inside  the  factory 
waiting  to  receive  us,  and  by  noon  we  found  ourselves 
at  the  large  chemical  works  owned  by  the  firm 
Goldschmidts  Ltd.,  which  is  run  in  connection  with 
the  huge  munition-works  of  Krupps.  A  description 
of  these  works  will  follow.  I  return  for  the  moment  to 
the  town  lager. 

It  was  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  town,  and 
(of  all  the  spots  in  the  world)  inside  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  In  pre-war  days  I  think  the  buildings  had 
been  used  for  refreshment-rooms,  with  beer-gardens 
attached.  The  bandstand  was  only  a  few  yards  distant, 
but  a  great  change  had  come  over  the  scene ;  happy, 
laughing  crowds  filled  the  rooms  and  enclosure  no 
longer,  and  incidentally  there  was  no  longer  any  beer. 
The  buildings  had  been  enclosed  by  a  stout,  high  fence, 
surrounded  in  turn  by  rows  of  barbed-wire,  and  inside 
were  nightly  herded  about  five  hundred  men.  The 
accommodation  was  certainly  an  improvement  on  the 
dens  at  Duisburg,  but  the  place  was  far  too  small  for 
so  large  a  number,  and  we  suffered  terribly  from  over- 
crowding. With  some  dozen  others  I  was  placed  in  a 
room  occupied  by  Russian  prisoners  of  war,  and  was 
lucky  to  secure  a  wooden  sleeping-box  (I  will  not 
disgrace  the  name  by  calling  it  a  bed)  near  an  iron 
grating,  through  which  a  view  of  the  gardens  could  be 
obtained,  also  a  little  fresh  air,  very  much  needed 
during  those  hot  summer  nights  in  that  evil-smelling 
atmosphere.  Beneficial  as  that  grating  proved,  it  really 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  captivity  much  harder  to 
bear,  for  the  sight  of  those  crowds  that  assembled  in 
the    gardens   to    listen    to     the    bands    was    perfectly 
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maddening  to  a  man  who  had  been  under  lock  and 
key  for  nearly  three  long,  weary  years.  In  spite  of  the 
anguish  that  it  caused,  hours  have  I  stood  gazing 
through  that  grating,  thinking  of  the  similar  scenes 
witnessed  in  the  parks  and  gardens  in  my  own  home, 
far  away  in  dear  old  Wales.  Suddenly  the  harsh, 
guttural  voice  of  the  guard  would  break  in  upon  my 
musings,  and  the  significant  pointing  of  his  loaded 
rifle  in  my  direction  would  instantly  bring  my  mind 
back  to  material  things,  and  make  me  withdraw  from 
the  grating  before  the  sight  of  me  caused  his  itching 
fingers  to  press  the  trigger.  I  would  turn  in  and 
attempt  to  obtain  a  few  hours'  rest,  but  the  strains  of 
the  band,  which  played  almost  every  night  until  a  very 
late  hour,  made  sleep  impossible  until  long  after 
midnight. 

Parties  of  about  twenty  men  left  the  lager  every 
morning  for  the  different  factories  and  works  in  the 
town.  Another  party  of  about  twenty  left  for  work  in 
the  brickfield,  and  very  trying  those  poor  fellows  found 
it  during  those  terribly  hot  summer  months.  For 
twelve  hours  daily  they  were  kept  at  their  task  of 
making  bricks,  a  curse  and  a  cuff  being  their  portion  if 
they  paused  for  a  few  moments  to  straighten  their 
aching  backs.  There  was  hardly  a  man  belonging  to 
the  party  whose  back  and  shoulders  were  not  covered 
with  blisters  as  the  result  of  the  excessive  heat. 

Exasperated  at  last  beyond  endurance,  two  of  the 
party  decided  to  put  an  end  to  their  miserable  lot  by 
making  an  attempt  to  escape,  and  succeeded  in  evad- 
ing the  guards  early  one  morning.  After  hiding  in 
the  woods  all  day,  they  commenced  their  perilous 
journey  eastwards  towards  the  Dutch  frontier  under  the 
friendly  cover  of  darkness,  but  unfortunately  did  not 
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succeed  in  getting  very  far  before  being  retaken  by  a 
road  patrol,  a  few  miles  outside  Essen.  On  their 
return  to  the  lager  they  were  subjected  to  a  severe 
handling  by  the  guards,  and,  after  being  confined  to  the 
cells  for  two  or  three  days  on  bread  and  water,  were 
removed  to  Friedrichsfeld  for  trial  and  punishment. 

We  were  joined  shortly  after  our  arrival  by  a  party 
of  Britishers,  about  a  hundred  in  number,  principally 
Australians,  who  had  only  recently  been  taken  on  the 
Western  front.  These  men  were  in  a  most  pitiable 
condition,  with  hardly  a  rag  to  their  backs  or  boots  to 
their  feet,  the  Huns  having  deprived  them  of  their 
clothing,  particularly  their  boots  and  overcoats.  We 
did  our  best  for  them,  with  the  scanty  stock  of  reserve 
clothing  and  food-stuff  we  had  brought  from  Fried- 
richsfeld, but  the  slender  means  at  our  disposal  was 
totally  insufficient,  and  for  two  months  they  suffered 
acutely  from  hunger,  until  relief  came  to  them  by  the 
arrival  of  their  parcels  from  England. 

The  quality  of  the  food  issued  was  similar  to  that 
supplied  in  the  other  working  centres,  and  totally 
insufficient  in  quantity ;  but,  giving  credit  where  credit 
is  due,  there  was  a  vast  improvement  on  that  supplied 
at  Duisburg.  The  thoughts  of  the  vile  stuff  we  were 
compelled  to  eat  there,  which  they  had  the  effrontery 
to  call  by  the  name  of  food,  makes  me  shiver  as  I 
write.  A  very  large  portion  of  the  food  supplied  by 
the  authorities  is  stolen  by  the  guards,  and  also  by 
the  civilian  work-people,  chiefly  women  employed  in 
the  kitchens  and  canteens.  This  lager  at  Essen  was 
no  exception  ;  the  women,  about  half  a  dozen  in  number, 
employed  in  the  kitchen  (who  were,  by  the  way,  a  most 
dirty,  brazen,  and  disreputable  lot)  left  nightly  with 
parcels  tucked  snugly  under  the  arm,  and  well-bulged 
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pockets.  Our  guards  also  did  not  fare  too  badly  on 
what  they  made  out  of  us,  and  every  Sunday  well- 
cooked  joints,  accompanied  by  dishes  of  steaming 
vegetables,  could  be  seen  in  transit  from  the  kitchen 
to  their  living  quarters,  while,  search  as  you  might, 
you  would  search  in  vain  to  discover  a  whole  potato 
or  scrap  of  meat  in  the  cans  containing  our  midday 
soup. 

Assisting  the  military  at  Essen  were  men  designated 
"  military  persons."  These  men,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  past  military  age,  had  no  uniform,  but  wore  an 
armlet  on  the  right  arm  when  on  duty,  and  were  armed 
with  revolvers.  Under  the  German  martial  law  dealing 
with  prisoners  of  war  special  mention  is  made  of  these 
persons.  Heavy  penalties  are  inflicted  for  disobedience 
to  their  orders,  and  in  their  dealings  with  us  full 
advantage  of  this  fact  was  taken,  they  being  just  as 
tyrannical  towards  us  as  the  ordinary  soldiery.  These 
men  used  to  conduct  us  from  the  lager  every  morning, 
turning  us  over  to  the  military  on  arrival  at  the  works, 
returning  in  the  evening  to  take  us  back  to  the  lager. 

Goldschmidts'  works  were  situated  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and,  as  our  sleeping  lager  was 
in  the  south,  we  had  to  march  right  across  the  town 
every  night  and  morning.  The  journey  took  a  little 
over  the  hour,  which  gave  us  a  very  clear  insight  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  population.  Every  morning 
scores  of  tram-cars  passed  by  us,  packed  with  the 
workpeople  employed  at  Krupp's  munition  works,  the 
occupants  all  fast  asleep  on  the  seats,  as  though 
thoroughly  worn  out  after  their  long  hours  of  labour. 
At  the  central  railway  station,  which  we  usually  passed 
about  5.30  a.m.,  large  numbers  of  workmen's  trains 
could  be  seen  just  arrived  from  the  districts  outside 
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the  town.  The  station  and  streets  presented  a  most 
remarkable  appearance  at  this  early  hour,  being  one 
dense  mass  of  hurrying  workpeople,  all  converging  on 
the  roads  leading  towards  the  munition  works. 

The  town  of  Essen  is  indeed  a  veritable  beehive  of 
industry,  production,  principally  munitions,  being  main- 
tained at  the  highest  pitch ;  and  the  military  dictator- 
ship had  the  civil  population  thoroughly  bound  hand 
and  foot.  A  strike,  had  they  possessed  the  power  to 
organise  one,  would  have  availed  them  little,  for  stern 
martial  law,  with  its  twin  sisters,  the  rifle  and  machine- 
gun,  would  have  speedily  brought  to  an  end  any 
industrial  difference. 

To  return  to  the  chemical  works.  I  was  exceedingly 
fortunate  in  being  placed  to  work  in  the  fitting  shop, 
and  so  missed  the  heavy  work  of  the  yard-gangs. 
Three  French  comrades  were  employed  with  me  in 
cleaning  and  repairing  fan-engines  used  in  carrying  off 
the  deadly  fumes  from  the  chemical  tanks.  These 
three  were  very  wide-awake,  and,  having  been  at  the 
works  for  some  considerable  time,  had,  generally 
speaking,  got  a  thorough  "  drop "  of  things.  They 
were  particularly  clever  in  the  art  of  always  appearing 
to  be  hard  at  work,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  nothing. 
Taking  me  in  hand,  they  spared  no  pains  in  teaching 
me  the  "  ropes  "  ;  and,  everythirig  considered,  my  time 
at  the  chemical  works  was  not  such  a  bad  one. 

One  of  the  most  striking  things  was  the  huge 
earthenware  tanks  placed  on  top  of  the  buildings, 
containing  chemicals  and  high  explosives  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  shells.  This  precaution  was  taken  to 
prevent  the  whole  works  being  razed  to  the  ground  by 
a  bomb  striking  the  tanks  during  an  air-raid.  The 
Ilun  idea  was  a  very  good  one  in  theory,  but,  con- 
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sidering  the  size  of  those  tanks,  and  the  nature  of  their 
contents,  I  should  not  have  given  very  much  for  my 
chance  had  I  been  compelled  to  remain  inside  during 
an  Allied  air-raid  ! 

Very  extensive  prisoner-of-war  labour  was  employed, 
there  being  (officials  excepted)  almost  an  entire  absence 
of  their  own  male  labour,  excepting  very  old  men, 
boys,  and  wounded  soldiers.  Large  numbers  of 
women  were  also  employed,  including  some  of  Belgian 
nationality,  ruthlessly  torn  from  their  homes.  To  the 
civilised  mind,  it  would  appear  that  a  woman,  no 
matter  to  what  station  or  calling  she  belonged,  and 
even  if  a  member  of  an  enemy  race,  would  be  treated 
with  consideration  and  respect,  but  this  was  far  from 
being  the  case  at  those  chemical  works. 

These  poor  wretches  were  compelled  to  work 
twelve  hours  daily  in  company  with  male  prisoners, 
and  take  part  in  the  double  shift  every  alternate  week- 
end, stoking  furnace  fires.  I  have  witnessed  them,  day 
after  day,  almost  stripped  to  the  waist,  the  perspiration 
running  ofif  them  in  streams,  and  their  strength  taxed 
to  the  utmost  limits,  as  they  toiled  with  the  heavy  iron 
firing  tools.  Many  times  I  saw  them  lying  on  the 
ground  beside  the  furnaces  fast  asleep.  Of  all  the 
various  forms  of  systematic  cruelty  in  practice  in 
Germany,  I  think  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunate 
women  at  Essen  ranked  amongst  the  worst.  We  did 
what  little  we  could  to  assist  them  from  time  to  time ; 
we  smuggled  in  small  parcels  containing  tea,  sugar, 
milk,  biscuits,  soap,  etc.,  watching  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  convey  it  into  the  stoke-hold. 
They  greatly  appreciated  these  little  acts  of  kindness, 
while  we  were  extremely  sorry  we  were  unable  to 
render  them  still  greater  service. 
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Attached  to  the  works  was  a  military  bureau  which 
supervised  the  German  wounded  and  convalescent 
soldiers  employed.  The  system  employed  regarding 
these  men  is  somewhat  interesting  in  comparison  with 
that  employed  by  our  own  Government  in  connection 
with  our  own  wounded  men.  On  discharge  from 
hospital  our  lads  usually  enjoy  a  period  of  well-earned 
rest  with  their  families,  but  this  was  not  the  experience 
of  the  Hun  convalescent  soldier  as  I  saw  him  at 
Essen.  He  was  required  to  work  twelve  hours  daily 
at  his  trade  or  calling  during  his  convalescence,  and,  on 
recovering  from  his  wounds,  he  would  receive  a  sudden 
call  one  morning  to  attend  the  military  office  at  the 
works.  Returning  to  the  workshops  about  half  an 
hour  later,  looking  very  angry  and  crestfallen,  he 
would  inform  us  of  the  date  when  he  had  received 
orders  to  rejoin  his  unit,  continuing  his  labours  in  the 
meantime. 

Employed  at  the  works  in  this  manner  was  a  man 
three  times  seriously  wounded,  twice  against  the 
Russians,  and  once  against  the  French  before  Verdun ; 
he  was  a  most  interesting  fellow,  who  detested  the 
war.  He  never  lost  the  opportunity  of  having  a  chat 
with  us,  but  had  to  exercise  extreme  caution  so  as  not 
to  be  observed  by  his  countrymen.  He  had  been  a 
professional  football  player  before  the  war,  and  had 
played  in  International  matches  against  several  of  our 
first-class  teams,  including  one  with  Bolton  Wanderers, 
which  took  place  in  Switzerland. 

He  had  a  very  large  family  to  support,  and  told  us 
he  was  very  much  pleased  to  work  at  the  chemical 
works  during  his  convalescence,  as  his  family  had 
fallen  on  very  evil  times  during  his  long  absence  at 
the  war.     Great  was  his  anger  when  one  morning  he 
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received  orders  to  rejoin  his  unit,  for,  as  he  rightly 
said,  having  been  three  times  wounded,  and  with 
nearly  three  years'  service  at  the  battle-fronts,  he  had 
done  his  bit.  He  left  Essen,  but  was  absent  only  for 
a  short  while,  and  on  his  return  he  informed  us  that 
he  had  been  subjected  to  a  special  medical  examina- 
tion, and  was  pronounced  unfit  for  further  military 
service.  Needless  to  say,  he  was  pleased  with  their 
verdict. 

He  was  one  of  the  very,  very  few  decent  Huns 
whom  I  met,  thoroughly  hating  the  military  system, 
and  certain  in  his  mind  that  the  efforts  of  his  country 
to  defeat  the  Allied  nations  would  not  prevail  in  the 
long  run.  In  his  conversation  with  us  regarding  the 
war  and  the  causes  that  led  up  to  it,  whatever  his 
opinions  may  have  been,  he  always  remained  a  patriot, 
never  admitting  that  he  thought  his  country  was  in 
the  wrong.  Never  once  did  I  hear  him  speak  in  dis- 
paraging terms  regarding  her,  and  for  this  reason, 
although  he  was  a  Hun,  we  always  respected  him. 

Besides  the  manufacture  of  chemicals,  large  quantities 
of  disused  tins  were  utilised  in  the  works.  Dozens  of 
truck-loads  arrived  weekly,  large  quantities  from  the 
big  concentration  camps,  I  could  never  find  out  to 
what  use  these  tins  were  finally  put,  but  they  were 
subjected  to  a  burning  process  which  extracted  all  tin 
and  solder,  then  placed  under  a  huge  steam  hammer, 
and  pounded  into  large  solid  blocks  weighing  about 
half  a  ton  each. 

Gangs  of  women  were  employed  attending  the 
shoots  down  which  the  tins  passed  to  the  hammers,  and, 
happening  to  pass  one  day  at  a  moment  when  the  shoots 
had  become  blocked,  I  witnessed  one  of  those  scenes 
so  common  in  this  Nation  of  Bullies.     The  old  foreman 
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(a  most  sweet  old  cup  of  tea  of  some  seventy  summers) 
was  exasperated  beyond  measure  at  the  temporary 
stoppage  of  the  work.  Purple  in  the  face  with  rage, 
he  was  roundly  cursing  and  blackguarding  this  group 
of  women,  not  one  of  whom  had  the  courage  to  turn 
round  and  retaliate.  One  young  woman,  however, 
after  standing  his  abuse  for  some  moments,  did 
attempt  to  enter  into  an  explanation  with  him,  only  to 
receive  a  nasty  smack  in  the  face  with  the  back  part 
of  his  hand  for  her  pains.  The  thought  passed  through 
my  mind  of  what  would  have  happened  to  that  old 
Hun  foreman  had  the  incident  occurred  inside  one  of 
our  own  factories.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  old 
age  would  not  have  saved  him,  and  in  all  probability 
he  would  have  found  himself  passing  headlong  down 
the  shoot  in  the  direction  of  the  steam  hammer. 

A  most  curious  sight,  frequently  seen  inside  the 
works,  which  had  a  most  significant  bearing  on  their 
ever-growing  shortage  of  metal,  was  the  truck-loads 
of  white-metal  articles  that  arrived,  including 
ornaments  of  all  kinds,  covers  from  off  drinking 
vessels,  children's  toys,  etc.  These  had  been  requisi- 
tioned from  all  parts  of  the  country,  to  be  melted 
down  to  provide  motor-bearings,  gun-mountings,  and 
various  other  kinds  of  machinery. 

Another  very  important  commodity  was  leather,  the 
shortage  of  which  had  been  very  much  in  evidence. 
The  workpeople  at  Essen  were  very  hardly  hit  in 
this  respect ;  hardly  one  wore  a  decent  pair  of  boots, 
and  very  envious  eyes  were  cast  upon  our  boys  when 
they  put  in  an  appearance  wearing  a  pair  of  first-class 
boots  sent  out  in  the  parcels  from  "  Blighty." 

Very  bitter  also  were  the  complaints  heard  on  all 
sides  at  this  time  regarding  the  scarcity  of  food.     The 
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women  were  particularly  outspoken,  their  chief  concern 
being  how  they  and  their  families  were  going  to  fare 
during  the  approaching  winter.  In  our  daily  march 
across  this  town,  the  chief  thing  we  noted  was  the 
entire  absence  of  food-stuffs  displayed  in  any  of  the 
shops.  The  authorities,  by  requisitioning  all^articles 
of  food,  had  abolished  all  illegal  trafficking  and  pro- 
fiteering. On  the  arrival  of  a  consignment  of  food-stuffs, 
truck-loads  would  be  sent  into  the  different  works 
according  to  the  numbers  employed  there.  A  list 
stating  the  nature  of  the  goods  and  the  prices  to  be 
paid  was  previously  displayed  in  the  works,  and  when 
the  tickets  had  been  issued  according  to  requirements 
by  the  foreman,  the  workpeople  would  assemble  round 
the  trucks  with  basket  and  bag  and  receive  the 
amount  allotted.  These  distributions  usually  took 
place  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Soup  kitchens  were 
also  run  in  connection  with  the  works,  largely  attended 
by  the  children  of  the  workpeople. 

Concerning  the  important  question  of  food  supplies, 
a  most  interesting  change  began  about  this  time  to 
manifest  itself  amongst  the  civilian  population.  With 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  Marshal 
von  Hindenburg  addressed  a  manifesto  to  the  people, 
assuring  them  that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  that 
it  was  an  utter  impossibility  for  the  American  nation 
to  transport  an  effective  fighting  force  to  Europe  before 
the  autumn  of  191 8,  but  that,  long  before  that  date 
arrived,  their  U-boat  campaign  would  have  decided 
the  issue  of  the  war.  Towards  the  close  of  the  summer, 
the  people  began  to  awake  from  this  delusion.  Even 
the  smallest  boys  employed  at  the  works  had  become 
convinced  regarding  this  fallacy  concerning  us,  and  I 
well  remember  one  little  fellow  sidling  up  to  me  one 
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day  in  the  yard  and  remarking,  "  England  nix  essan  " 
(England  has  no  food),  and,  before  I  had  time  to  reply, 
with  a  shake  of  his  head,  he  again  exclaimed,  "  Nay, 
nay,  England  feld  essan  "  (No,  no,  England  has  plenty 
of  food).i 

Another  most  important  matter  in  connection  with 
their  U-boat  campaign  was  the  large  number  of 
posters  displayed  in  the  town,  calling  attention  to  their 
loss  at  sea,  and  appealing  for  subscriptions  to  assist 
the  families  and  dependants  of  the  missing  crews. 

The  long  tedious  march  after  the  day's  labours 
was  somewhat  lightened  by  the  sights  of  interest  that 
met  our  gaze  in  the  streets.  Every  night  during  these 
summer  months  long  queues  of  workpeople  straight 
from  the  factories  could  be  seen  lining  the  pavements 
patiently  waiting  their  turn  to  be  served  with  a  little 
of  the  midsummer  fruit.  A  general  melde  usually 
took  place  amongst  those  at  the  end  of  the  queue, 
when  their  turn  came,  over  a  few  pounds  still  remain- 
ing upon  the  stalls,  and  very  often  great  excitement 
and  high  words  prevailed  between  the  dealer  and  the 
crowd  regarding  the  question  of  price. 

There  was  one  building  in  the  main  street  that 
always  claimed  our  special  attention,  for  here  were  the 
general  and  booking  offices  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Steam  Ship  Company.  These  offices,  through  long 
disuse,  had  come  to  assume  a  very  dreary  and  dejected- 
looking  appearance.  The  brilliantly-painted  sign- 
boards displayed  outside,  containing  pictures  of  the 
steamers,  became  very  much  faded  for  want  of  renova- 
tion, and  the  standing  joke  nightly  amongst  our  party 
was,  whether  by  any  chance  we  should  see  any  one  inside 

'  Possibly  the  German  words  are  not  spelt  correctly,  but  I  have  written 
them  as  they  are  pronounced. 
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when  we  passed  who  was  anxious  to  secure  a  booking 
for  a  passage.  But,  as  one  of  the  lads  expressed  it, 
there  was  "  nothing  doing."  The  climax  to  our  joke  was 
reached  one  night  when  we  observed  in  the  front  windows 
those  notices  calling  attention  to  those  disasters  at  sea. 

Each  night  on  arrival  at  the  lager  it  was  one  con- 
tinual scramble  to  obtain  a  meal  before  lo  p.m.,  when 
lights  went  out,  and  every  one  had  to  be  turned  in. 
Packed  as  we  were  like  sardines,  with  only  a  small 
cooking-stove,  free  fights  took  place  amongst  us  nightly 
for  pride  of  place,  with  an  odds-on  chance.  After  a 
successful  battle  with  French  or  Russian  comrades,  you 
would  be  standing  by,  with  an  eagle  eye  on  the  sim- 
mering tin,  for  to  turn  your  back  one  moment  in  that 
hungry  crowd  meant  the  abstraction  of  the  contents, 
when  a  shout  would  go  up  from  the  yard  followed  by 
the  entry  of  the  guards.  The  stove  was  quickly  cleared 
by  the  aid  of  the  butts  of  their  rifles,  and  falling  in 
outside,  you  would  remain  there  for  two  or  three  hours. 
The  time  was  leisurely  occupied  by  the  Huns  in 
mustering  the  different  nationalities,  reading  out  orders 
(all  of  which  had  to  be  interpreted),  investigation  of 
complaints  brought  against  men  for  minor  offences  ; 
everything,  in  fact,  concerning  us  was  duly  attended  to 
during  the  evening,  giving  us  absolutely  no  time  to 
obtain  a  peaceful  meal. 

Sunday  in  the  lager  was  also  a  day  of  torment  for 
us.  It  began  with  general  roll-call  in  the  morning, 
usually  occupying  about  two  hours,  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  an  inspection  of  the  rooms,  articles  of 
wearing  apparel,  and  kit,  surprise  visits  to  the  rooms 
also  taking  place  two  or  three  times,  during  which  you 
were  required  to  stand  to  attention  by  the  side  of  the 
wooden  sleeping-box.     Things  were   bad  enough    on 
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weekdays  inside  the  factory,  but  they  were  preferable 
to  Sunday  spent  at  the  lager. 

During  one  of  these  Sunday-morning  inspections,  a 
very  ugly  scene  took  place,  and  it  has  always  been  a 
surprise  to  me  how  many  of  us  escaped  being  shot. 
An  inspection  of  overcoats  had  been  ordered,  special 
instructions  being  issued  that  we  had  to  attend  on 
parade  with  them  properly  cleaned ;  but  one  poor 
unfortunate,  a  French  soldier,  absolutely  "  fed  up  " 
with  the  life  of  misery,  totally  ignored  the  order.  The 
Hun  corporal  in  charge,  surrounded  by  three  of  the 
guard  on  duty,  proceeded  with  the  inspection,  and  all 
went  well  until  they  came  to  examine  the  garment 
belonging  to  the  Frenchman.  Tapping  it  with  the 
stick  he  usually  carried  when  on  parade,  that  Hun 
N.C.O.  was  immediately  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
which  drew  from  him  a  mighty  roar,  and  without  more 
ado  he  struck  the  Frenchman  a  heavy  blow  full  in  the 
face,  felling  him  to  the  ground.  There  was,  however, 
a  big  surprise  in  store  for  the  corporal,  for  the  French 
soldier,  springing  from  the  ground,  hurled  himself  upon 
him,  and  before  any  of  the  armed  guard  standing 
round  could  interfere,  he  had  rained  several  blows  upon 
his  face  and  body,  and  finally,  with  a  clean  upper-cut 
which  lifted  him  off  his  feet,  he  sent  him  sprawling  into 
a  heap  of  table-refuse  and  disused  tins. 

The  guards  in  the  meantime  had  recovered  from 
their  surprise,  and,  seizing  him,  began  to  belabour  him 
with  the  butts  of  their  dfles,  but  his  blood  was  up,  and 
he  fought  with  them  like  a  lion,  making  frantic  efforts 
to  reach  the  corporal.  Their  numbers  at  last  prevailed 
and  he  was  borne  off  to  the  cells.  The  corporal  dis- 
appeared inside  the  guards'  quarters,  and  when  he 
reappeared    some    ten     minutes    later,    his    face    bore 
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evidence  of  the  severe  hustling  he  had  received,  his 
lips  being  badly  cut,  and  one  of  his  eyes  discoloured 
and  very  much  swollen. 

The  commotion  inside  the  yard  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  guards  off  duty,  some  of  whom  had 
been  taking  a  morning  stroll  in  the  gardens.  They 
came  swarming  into  the  yard,  dived  into  their  quarters, 
returned  instantly  with  rifles  and  filled  pouches,  and, 
gathering  round  their  N.C.O.,  a  council  of  war  was 
held.  We  were  all  very  much  excited,  and,  knowing 
the  tempers  of  our  jailers,  we  stood  anxiously  waiting 
the  next  turn  events  would  take.  Dividing  his  forces, 
he  placed  half  on  guard  over  us,  with  bayonets  fixed, 
and  weapons  levelled  in  our  direction,  detailing  the 
remainder,  about  a  dozen  in  number,  to  proceed  to 
the  cells.  Instantly  we  knew  what  was  about  to 
happen,  and  the  next  moment  the  cries  of  the  un- 
fortunate Frenchman  rent  the  air.  The  heavy  blows 
those  cowards  rained  upon  his  body  with  their  rifles 
could  be  plainly  heard  by  us  in  the  yard.  Had  it  been 
one  of  our  own  countrymen,  I  am  certain  something 
terrible  would  have  happened  ;  but  we  waited  for  our 
French  comrades  to  make  the  first  move,  and  fortun- 
ately for  every  one  concerned  they  managed  to  keep 
their  heads.  The  cries  of  their  unfortunate  country- 
man gradually  became  weaker  and  weaker,  as  he  was 
beaten  to  unconsciousness,  till  they  died  away  al- 
together, and,  with  the  silence,  the  tension  upon  us 
was  removed,  and  the  incident  was  over  that  had  been 
within  an  ace  of  tragedy.  It  was  afterwards  generally 
admitted  that  we  had  taken  the  wisest  course  under 
the  circumstances, 

A  few  days  later  the  Frenchman  was  removed  to 
Friedrichsfeld  for  trial,  but  I  was  never  able  to  learn 
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the  extent  of  his  sentence.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
poor  devil  received  a  very  severe  one.  His  gallant  act 
was  not  without  effect,  for  it  cured  that  Hun  corporal  of 
his  bullying ;  during  the  short  time  I  remained  at  Essen 
I  never  again  heard  him  shout.  I  met  him  later  at 
Friedrichsfeld,  where  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the 
company  to  which  I  was  attached,  and  he  was  a  much- 
changed  man. 

A  few  days  after  this  occurrence  I  had  a  very  narrow 
escape  of  being  stabbed  with  a  bayonet  by  one  of  the 
guards  at  the  lager.  He  was  a  most  vile-tempered, 
evil-disposed  fellow,  who  only  a  day  or  two  previously 
had  severely  stabbed  a  Russian  soldier  in  the  breast 
and  arm,  and,  knowing  his  habit  of  freely  using  his 
arms  on  the  slightest  provocation,  every  one  was  on 
their  guard  against  him.  But  it  was  my  misfortune 
one  evening  to  cross  him.  I  was  seated  at  the  table 
engaged  in  writing  the  fortnightly  letter  home,  and  the 
room  had  got  dark,  making  it  impossible  for  me  to 
write,  so,  calling  to  one  of  our  lads,  I  asked  him  to 
switch  on  the  electric  light.  Busily  engaged  with  my 
letter,  I  had  taken  no  notice  of  the  time,  the  result 
being  that  the  light  was  put  on  half  an  hour  before  the 
authorised  time,  8  p.m.  Another  important  thing  that 
I  had  failed  to  notice  was  that  our  bayonet-stabbing 
•'  friend  "  was  on  duty  downstairs.  I  was  very  soon  to 
be  made  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  the  first  thing 
that  happened  was  the  switching  off  of  the  light. 

I  was  irritated,  and,  thinking  it  was  one  of  the  boys 
having  a  joke,  I  called  out  loudly  from  the  table  to 
cease  playing  about  and  switch  on  the  light.  My  back 
being  towards  the  door  I  had  not  observed  the  entry 
of  the  "  evil  one,"  but,  hearing  a  savage  snarl  behind 
me,  I  half  turned.     The  lights  again  went  up,  and  my 
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hair  stood  on  end  when  I  observed  him  bearing  down 
upon  me  with  his  bayonet,  a  most  tasty-looking  weapon 
about  two  feet  long,  poised  in  his  upraised  hand.  The 
boys  told  me  afterwards  that,  judging  by  his  ugly  look, 
he  intended  to  run  me  through,  and,  had  I  made  the 
slightest  movement,  I  believe  that  is  what  really  would 
have  happened.  But  something  whispered  to  me  to 
remain  perfectly  still.  On  reaching  the  table,  he  stood 
holding  his  weapon  above  me  for  a  few  moments,  I 
never  moving  a  muscle  or  taking  my  eyes  off  him. 
His  arm  slowly  fell  to  his  side,  and,  with  an  inward 
feeling  of  relief,  I  knew  that  the  danger  had  passed. 

Returning  the  bayonet  to  the  scabbard,  but  still 
maintaining  a  threatening  attitude,  he  accused  me  of 
switching  on  the  lights  against  the  standing  orders  and 
abusing  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  when  he 
switched  them  off.  Luckily,  one  of  our  Russian 
comrades  who  spoke  German  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
who  finally  succeeded  in  smoothing  his  ruffled  temper. 
He  took  his  departure  at  last,  giving  the  Russian  orders 
to  inform  us  that  we  should  be  deprived  of  an  hour's 
light  as  punishment,  and  that  it  would  go  ill  with  us  if 
the  lights  were  put  on  before  9  o'clock.  Needless  to 
say,  they  never  were. 

For  some  days  the  weather  had  been  very  tempest- 
uous ;  the  heavy  thunder  made  it  almost  impossible  to 
sleep  ;  but,  a  change  having  occurred,  we  retired  to  rest 
one  night  feeling  pretty  well  assured  our  slumbers 
would  not  be  disturbed,  but,  had  we  only  known  it, 
there  was  to  the  very  little  sleep  for  us  that  night. 
About  I  a.m.  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  loud 
explosion,  and  at  first  thought  I  had  been  disturbed  by 
a  further  outbreak  of  the  midsummer  storm ;  but  a 
loud  crash  close  at  hand,  which  shook  every  rafter  in 
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the  building,  quickened  my  only  half-awakened  senses, 
and  made  me  spring  from  my  wooden  sleeping-box. 
The  night-lights  surrounding  the  lager  were  suddenly 
switched  off,  and  I  realised  that  Essen  was  being 
subjected  to  the  long-expected  Allied  air-raid.  We 
had  been  led  to  believe  that  Essen  was  the  most 
strongly  fortified  town  throughout  Germany  against 
attacks  from  the  air,  as  there  were  seven  rings,  or  forts, 
mounting  anti-aircraft  guns  of  the  most  modern  type. 
Judging  by  the  infernal  din  that  night,  I  do  not  for 
a  moment  question  the  formidable  nature  of  the 
defences. 

The  rooms  instantly  became  one  teeming  mass  of 
excited  humanity,  falling  over  tables  and  stools  and 
each  other  in  the  pitch-black  darkness.  What  with 
the  roaring  of  the  anti-aircraft  guns  outside,  the  hoarse 
shouts  of  the  guards  on  duty  below,  guarding  every 
door  and  exit  from  the  building,  and  the  occasional 
discharge  of  a  rifle  fired  purposely  by  them  in  their 
panic  to  keep  us  confined  to  our  rooms,  adding  to  the 
uproar  within,  the  din  and  confusion  of  that  night 
almost  baffles  description.  I  have  had  experience  of 
aircraft  attack  in  the  field,  also  on  several  occasions 
since  my  arrival  home,  but  there  is  absolutely  no 
comparison  between  the  feelings  experienced  on  those 
occasions,  and  the  feelings  whilst  under  the  fire  of  our 
own  airmen  during  their  raid  that  night. 

I  think  for  the  time  being  we  all  went  mad ;  many 
times  during  our  long  internment  we  had  inwardly 
groaned  when  reading  the  glowing  accounts  published 
in  their  Press  of  their  "  successful "  raids  on  the  towns 
in  this  country,  and  the  slaughter  of  our  own  innocent 
women  and  children.  How  we  used  to  hope  and  pray 
that  we  should    be   spared    to  see  the  day  when  the 
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tables  should  be  turned  !  We  were  temporarily  trans- 
formed from  human  beings  into  fiends ;  we  shrieked 
aloud  in  our  glee ;  we  cared  not  if  one  of  the  falling 
bombs  struck  the  buildings  inside  the  lager,  hurling  us 
to  destruction,  for  we  were  consoled  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  our  flight  into  Eternity  our  tormentors  and 
persecutors  would   make  the  journey  with  us. 

The  lager,  however,  escaped,  and  after  about  an  hour 
the  firing  died  down,  ceasing  altogether  about  2.30 
a.m.  The  lights  were  again  switched  on,  order  was 
restored,  and  the  guards,  strangely  quiet  and  subdued, 
but  looking  very  much  relieved,  entered  the  room. 
A  roll-call  took  place  to  make  sure  that  none  had 
made  their  escape,  and  the  order  was  given  to  turn  in. 
Having  recovered  from  the  excitement,  we  again  lay 
down,  but  we  were  not  to  obtain  any  sleep.  Scarcely 
had  we  closed  our  eyes  when  the  firing  was  again  com- 
menced, continuing,  with  short  intervals  of  silence,  until 
after  5  a.m.  With  the  coming  of  daylight  we  gave  up 
the  attempt  to  sleep  as  a  bad  job,  and  prepared 
ourselves  for  the  factory  and   the  day's  work. 

The  Press  were  very  reticent  in  their  reports,  giving 
no  details  except  the  names  of  other  Rhine  towns  that 
had  been  visited,  but,  in  conversation  with  the  work- 
people at  the  factory,  we  found  out  that  bombs  had 
fallen  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  The  report  ran 
that  many  employes  at  Krupp's  works  had  been  killed, 
including  prisoners  of  war  working  on  the  night-shift. 
Several  of  the  workpeople  also  brought  fragments  of 
shells  that  had  fallen  in  the  vicinity  of  their  houses, 
but  these,  of  course,  may  have  been  pieces  of  pro- 
jectile fired  from  their  own  anti-aircraft  artillery.  I 
am  unable  to  state  whether  this  was  the  first  occasion 
on  which  the  town  had  been  subjected  to  an  air-raid 
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but  immediately  afterwards  the  walls  were  placarded 
with  instructions  and  warnings  to  the  inhabitants. 

The  raid  was  not  without  effect  on  our  guards  at  the 
lager.  They  were  very  quiet  towards  us  for  several 
days  after ;  they  could  also  be  seen  casting  anxious 
glances  skywards  when  darkness  had  fallen.  Time 
passed,  however,  with  no  further  visits,  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  extremely  doubtful 
whether  another  would  be  attempted. 

During  the  three  months  I  remained  there  I  never 
lost  an  opportunity  which  presented  the  slightest  chance 
of  enabling  me  to  break  away  from  my  captors.  With 
one  of  our  lads,  who  had  made  an  attempt  from  one 
of  the  coal-mining  centres,  and  had  decided  to  try 
again  with  me,  I  daily  explored  every  inch  of  the 
chemical  works.  Our  chief  difficulty  was  the  lack  of 
civilian  clothes.  Had  we  had  them,  our  stay  would 
have  been  a  short  one,  for  we  should  have  adopted  the 
ruse  of  dropping  a  dummy  check  into  the  box  outside 
the  time  office  by  the  main  gates,  and  have  boldly 
marched  out  of  the  works  with  their  own  workpeople 
as  they  left  for  the  dinner-hour.  We  put  our  heads 
together,  and  although  we  were  both  without  funds,  a 
very  serious  obstacle,  for  money  talks  on  occasions  in 
Germany,  we  found  other  means  of  procuring  the 
required  clothing,  "  for  needs  must  when  the  '  Hun  ' 
drives."  When  sickness  again  overtook  me,  causing 
me  once  more  to  be  returned  to  Friedrichsfeld,  we  had 
almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  that  we  required.  I 
should  like  very  much  to  state  the  methods  adopted  in 
providing  ourselves  with  the  necessary  clothing,  and 
also  to  reveal  the  identity  of  my  dear  old  pal  of  those 
Essen  days  ;  but  I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  war 
unfortunately    is    not    yet    ended,    and    that    he,   and 
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thousands  of  my  fellow-countrymen  are  still  held  in 
the  bonds  of  hateful  captivity,  so  that  to  give  secrets 
away  would  in  all  probability  jeopardise  their  chances 
of  utilising  the  same  means. 

For  the  second  time  in  four  months  I  was  prevented 
from  embarking  on  my  third  cross-country  journey, 
and  again  separated  from  a  staunch  pal,  by  having  the 
misfortune,  whilst  repairing  one  of  the  fan-engines,  to 
contract  blood-poisoning,  some  of  the  chemicals  enter- 
ing my  system  through  a  small  cut  on  my  wrist. 

Before  bidding  my  final  adieu  to  those  chemical 
works,  I  wish  to  place  on  recoi?d  a,  to  us,  most  amusing 
ruse  adopted  by  the  Hun  authorities  to  keep  up  the 
deception  of  their  people  regarding  the  industrial  and 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  this  country.  In 
pre-war  days,  when  political  controversies  were  at  their 
height,  and  the  respective  merits  of  Free  Trade  and 
Tariff  Reform  were  fiercely  discussed,  I  well  remember 
the  champions  of  Tariff  Reform  issuing  a  very  remark- 
able poster,  which  depicted  the  ruinous  state  of  our 
industries  under  the  prevailing  system  of  Free  Trade. 
It  showed  a  ruined  factory,  and  groups  of  workmen, 
with  their  bags  of  tools  on  their  backs,  standing  out- 
side the  closed  doors.  Mingled  with  them  were  the 
gaunt,  thin  forms  of  their  starving  womenfolk,  holding 
their  emaciated  babies.  The  whole  picture  generally 
represented  a  scene  of  hopeless  despair.  Imagine  my 
surprise  on  seeing  a  reproduction  of  the  above  poster, 
with  a  few  additional  Hun  embellishments,  displayed 
inside  the  works,  with  the  printed  notification  under- 
neath that  it  was  a  true  representation  of  the  state  of 
our  industries,  and  the  starving  condition  of  our  people, 
due  to  the  unrestricted  activities  of  their  U-boats  ! 

A  group  of  workpeople  were  gathered  round  it 
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when,  in  company  with  several  others,  I  walked  over 
to  take  a  look.  Recognising  the  poster,  I  explained 
its  origin,  and  it  made  us  laugh  heartily,  greatly  to  the 
irritation  of  the  open-mouthed  Huns.  One  of  them, 
a  foreman  of  the  traffic  department,  savagely  ordered 
us  to  leave  the  spot,  and,  on  our  ignoring  his  request 
and  continuing  our  laughter,  he  went  to  summon  the 
guard.  Perceiving  his  mood,  we  broke  up  and  dis- 
persed to  different  parts  of  the  factory.  Before  we 
left,  one  or  two  of  the  boys  wanted  to  tear  the  poster 
down,  considering  it  an  insult  to  our  country,  but  it 
was  pointed  out  to  them  that  to  act  in  that  way  would 
only  lend  strength  to  the  idea  that  the  representation 
was  correct.  So  we  walked  laughingly  away,  and  left 
them  to  their  poster  and  their  delusions. 

The  poster,  however,  proved  too  much  for  one  of  the 
lads,  a  young  Cameron  Highlander,  employed  on  the 
night-shift.  It  was  displayed  opposite  the  place  where 
he  worked,  and,  catching  sight  of  a  group  round  it,  he 
crossed  over  to  take  a  look,  tore  it  down,  and  threw  it 
into  the  fire-box.  His  action  was  immediately  reported  ; 
he  received  a  severe  mauling  from  the  guard  on  night- 
duty,  and  on  our  arrival  the  following  morning  we  saw 
him  led  away  between  an  escort.  I  never  saw  him 
again  nor  heard  what  punishment  he  received,  for  he 
belonged  to  another  lager,  and  I  left  a  few  days  after 
for  Friedrichsfeld. 

My  poisoned  wrist  gradually  grew  worse,  and,  after 
vainly  trying  to  cure  it  myself,  I  was  compelled  at  last 
to  report  sick.  Having  been  operated  upon  at  one  of 
the  hospitals  in  the  town,  I  was  sent  to  Friedrichsfeld 
to  recoup  my  health,  and  informed  that  my  recovery 
would  take  about  a  month.  Their  estimate  of  the 
time  was  a  correct  one,  but  during  that  time   I   had 
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formulated  further  plans  for  obtaining  my  freedom, 
which  did  not  include  a  return  to  the  town  of  Essen. 
Before  I  left  I  gave  my  map  of  Rhineland  to  the  lad 
who  had  intended  to  make  the  bid  from  Essen  with 
me,  but  I  don't  think  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
use  it,  for  I  received  a  letter  from  his  sister  a  short 
time  ago  in  which  she  stated  that  unfortunately  he  was 
still  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany. 
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FOR  about  a  fortnight  after  my  return  I  was  very 
much  depressed.  My  wrist  and  arm  gave  me 
great  pain,  but,  thanks  to  the  kindly  services  of  a 
corporal  belonging  to  the  Scots  Guards,  the  danger 
from  the  blood-poisoning  gradually  disappeared,  and  the 
wound  in  my  wrist  partially  healed.  I  was  also  very 
fortunate  in  being  excused  all  work  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  by  the  camp  doctors,  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
take  a  well-earned  rest. 

During  this  period  I  brooded  very  much  over  my  ill- 
luck  during  the  year,  for  it  appeared  to  me  that  I  was 
destined  never  to  escape  from  the  toils  of  my  captors. 
With  my  return  to  health,  however,  I  began  to  buck  up, 
and,  turning  matters  carefully  over  in  my  mind,  I  came 
at  last  to  regard  this  my  third  time  of  arriving  at  the 
Friedrichsfeld  Lager  as  the  omen  of  good  instead  of  bad 
luck.  The  Dutch  frontiers  were  my  final  goal !  Should 
I  not  therefore  be  pleased  rather  than  disappointed  at 
my  removal  from  Essen,  which  had  brought  me  over 
thirty  miles  nearer  to  the  object  of  my  desire?  Again, 
the  six  weeks'  grace  and  the  fine  air  of  the  camp  had 
greatly  improved  my  health,  better  fitting  me  for  the 
arduous  journey  towards  the  frontiers.  Thus  reasoning, 
I  finally  resolved  that  from  Friedrichsfeld  I  would  make 
my  third   attempt,  also  deciding  that  I  would  consult 
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no  one  regarding  my  plans,  though  circumstances  oc- 
curring later  caused  me  to  alter  this  determination. 

Realising  from  the  outset  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  attempt  from  inside  the  camp,  my  first  consideration 
was  to  get  attached  to  one  of  the  working-parties,  and 
in  this  connection  I  was  very  ably  assisted  by  Company 
Sergeant-Major  Marquis,  Loyal  North  Lancashire  Fusi- 
liers. Having  received  the  information  that  a  French 
working-party,  employed  unloading  trucks  at  a  railway- 
siding  about  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  camp,  were 
about  to  be  removed,  and  a  party  of  Britishers  sent  to 
take  their  place,  I  sought  out  the  above  N.C.O.  and 
communicated  my  intention.  He  was  successful  in 
getting  me  included  in  the  new  working-party.  In 
order  to  divert  suspicion,  the  Hun  Sergeant- Major  in 
charge  of  the  company  was  informed  that  I  had  volun- 
teered for  the  work  because  the  want  of  exercise  was 
retarding  my  recovery,  and  the  daily  walks  to  and 
from  the  camp  would  facilitate  the  return  of  my  health. 

On  the  first  Saturday  morning  after  joining  the 
party  the  presence  of  one  Hun  soldier  alone  prevented 
me  from  making  the  journey  to  the  frontier  inside  a 
laden  coal-truck.  These  coal-trains  passed  the  siding 
where  we  were  employed  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and 
frequently  pulled  up  into  the  siding  during  foggy 
weather,  or  when  the  signals  were  against  them.  I  had 
become  acquainted  with  the  method  of  searching  the 
trains  at  the  frontiers.  Files  of  men  marched  down 
each  side  of  the  train,  carefully  searching  the  under- 
neath parts  of  the  wagons  and  trucks,  while  others, 
armed  with  long  iron  rods,  examined  the  inside  of  the 
trucks,  and  subjected  the  heaps  of  coal  to  a  probing 
process.  I  fully  realised  the  risk  I  ran  of  being  spiked 
by  one  of  these  iron  rods,  but  I  reasoned  that  after  over 
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three  years  of  war  the  examination  of  these  train-loads 
of  coal  had  become  somewhat  monotonous,  and  those 
engaged  upon  the  work  not  so  particular  in  examining 
every  truck,  a  process  which  would  have  caused  con- 
siderable delay  to  the  traffic.  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  satisfied  themselves  by  selecting  a  certain 
number  of  trucks  for  examination,  and  hoped  to  have 
the  good  fortune  of  concealing  myself  in  a  truck  that 
would  be  given  a  miss. 

On  that  particular  Saturday  morning,  on  arrival  at 
the  siding  about  7  a.m.,  to  my  great  delight  there  stood 
a  long  train  of  loaded  coal-trucks  on  the  next  set  of 
metals  to  those  containing  the  wagons  in  which  we 
were  working.  The  morning  was  a  very  foggy  one, 
with  drizzly  rain,  an  ideal  morning  for  the  matter  in 
hand,  and,  quicker  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it,  I  was 
down  underneath  the  wagon  where  the  remainder  of 
my  party,  including  our  guards,  had  taken  shelter,  and 
was  cautiously  peering  up  and  down  the  six-foot-way  to 
assure  myself  that  the  coast  was  clear.  Just  as  I  was 
about  to  leave  my  place  of  concealment,  a  brakesman 
belonging  to  the  train  came  walking  down  the  six-foot- 
way engaged  in  an  inspection  of  the  wheels  and  brakes, 
and  I  breathlessly  counted  the  moments  until  he  was 
safely  out  of  sight. 

The  coast  being  now  apparently  clear,  I  crawled 
from  underneath  the  wagon  into  the  six-foot-way,  and, 
selecting  the  truck  immediately  in  front,  was  about  to 
clamber  up  the  side  when  I  happened  to  glance  over 
my  left  shoulder,  and  to  my  dismay  observed  a  Hun 
soldier  standing  in  the  corner  of  the  truck  next  the  one 
underneath  which  I  had  been  concealed.  To  board  the 
train  while  he  remained  there  was  an  impossibility. 
Very  reluctantly  I  returned  underneath  the   truck,  and 
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after  waiting  several  minutes,  signs  of  movement 
amongst  my  party  beginning  to  show  themselves,  I 
decided  to  abandon  the  attempt. 

Collecting  several  potatoes  that  had  fallen  from 
the  wagons  into  the  four-foot-way  to  account  for  my 
presence  there,  I  placed  them  inside  my  cap,  and  boldly 
climbed  up  on  the  platform.  My  brief  absence  and 
return  passed  unnoticed  by  the  guards,  but  how  I  cursed 
that  Hun  soldier  as  the  coal-train  slowly  steamed 
out! 

Strange  to  say,  however,  the  incident  turned  out  a 
most  fortunate  one  for  me.  Attached  to  our  working- 
party  was  a  sergeant  belonging  to  the  King's  Own 
Yorkshire  Light  Infantry,  William  Ward  by  name,  and 
the  occurrence  I  have  just  related  was  the  direct  cause 
of  the  commencement  of  an  acquaintance  with  him  that 
had  its  sequel,  less  than  six  weeks  later,  in  our  making 
the  successful  journey  together  over  the  Dutch  frontier. 
Of  medium  height  and  sturdy  build,  Billy  Ward  was  a 
typical  Yorkshire  lad,  and  when  he  spoke  there  was  no 
mistaking  from  which  part  of  the  old  country  he  hailed. 
He  was  of  a  most  genial  disposition,  but  a  man  of  courage. 
When  his  mind  was  fully  made  up,  nothing  could  shake 
him  from  his  purpose.  A  miner  by  profession,  Billy 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  new  armies  immediately  on  the 
outbreak  ofwar,and,quickly  rising  to  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
saw  several  months  of  very  severe  fighting  on  the 
Western  front,  before  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
towards  the  end  of  the  summer  of  191  5.  During  his 
two  years  of  captivity  at  Friedrichsfeld  he  had  studied 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and  volunteered  for 
work  with  the  prisoners  of  war's  parcel  party,  leaving 
the  camp  daily  with  the  French. 

But,  besides  his  duties  of  parcels  superintendent  and 
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interpreter,  Billy  made  those  daily  journeys  to  that 
railway-siding  for  quite  another  purpose. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  camp  for  the  dinner-hour,  I 
found  myself  by  chance  walking  in  his  company,  and, 
in  reply  to  some  observation  he  made  concerning  the 
guards,  I  said,  "  Yes,  once  again  they  have  marched 
the  correct  number  back  to  the  lager,  but  they  won't 
always  have  that  luck.  They  little  dream  how  near 
they  were  in  returning  this  day  with  one  bird  short." 
Billy's  face  became  a  study,  and  we  walked  on  together 
for  some  moments  in  silence.  Then,  turning  to  me 
suddenly,  he  inquired  if  my  remarks  were  concerning 
myself,  also  asking  me  whether  I  joined  up  with  the 
party  for  any  particular  purpose  ?  Having  by  this  time 
arrived  at  the  hut  in  which  he  lived,  he  invited  me 
inside.  I  had  taken  a  liking  to  him,  and  unfolded  my 
plans,  acquainting  him  of  that  morning's  occurrence. 
I  also  related  the  story  of  my  two  previous  escapades, 
and  assured  him  of  my  determination  to  make  the 
attempt  again  on  the  first  opportunity.  In  our  ex- 
change of  confidences,  Billy's  intentions  of  escaping 
v/ere  made  known  to  me,  his  idea  also  being  the 
journey  by  coal-train.  From  that  day  we  became 
sworn  friends,  and  agreed  to  assist  each  other  at  the 
siding,  by  causing  a  diversion  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  guards,  if  one  observed  the  other  making  an 
attempt.  It  was  not  until  a  month  later  that  we 
suddenly  resolved  to  abandon  the  train  stunt  and  make 
the  cross-country  journey  together. 

The  one  thing  that  disturbed  my  peace  of  mind 
was  that  my  plans  would  be  again  foiled  by  the 
healing  of  the  injury  to  my  wrist,  and  my  transference 
to  the  Essen  chemical  works.  I  resolved  to  resort  to 
a  little  "  doctoring  "  on  my  own  account.      Every  night 
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for  about  a  week  I  compounded  a  mixture,  the  in- 
gredients consisting  of  war-bread,  soap,  mustard,  and 
curry-powder.  With  the  aid  of  boiling  water  I  pre- 
pared a  steaming  poultice,  and  applied  it  as  hot  as 
I  could  bear  it  to  the  still  open  cuts  in  my  wrist 
before  turning  in.  The  pain  I  had  to  endure  as  the 
result  of  these  nightly  operations  was  very  great,  sleep 
being  almost<,out  of  the  question  ;  but  I  stuck  it,  realis- 
ing what  I  had  at  stake,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
examination  I  was  successful  in  deceiving  the  camp 
doctors.  Later  in  the  day  I  discovered  that  my  name 
had  been  removed  from  the  list  of  men  kept  in  reserve 
for  the  Essen  chemical  works  and  temporarily  transferred 
to  the  list  of  men  employed  on  general  work  at  the 
camp.  With  a  discontinuance  of  the  nightly  poulticing 
my  arm  very  soon  became  well  again. 

I  was  extremely  lucky,  for  at  this  time  the  camp 
was  being  turned  inside  out  to  provide  men  for  their 
workshops  and  mines.  The  great  shortage  of  their 
own  man-power  in  industry  must  have  been  causing 
them  very  grave  uneasiness.  Special  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  all  N.C.O.'s  of  the  professional  and  artisan 
class  (who  by  the  guarantees  of  the  respective 
belligerent  governments  were  protected  from  any 
forced  tasks)  to  volunteer  for  work  in  their  own  trades 
and  professions.  Guarantees  were  offered  them  that 
the  condition  of  their  employment,  number  of  working 
hours,  rates  of  pay,  etc.,  would  be  those  of  their  own 
civilians  engaged  on  similar  work.  First-class  food 
and  housing  accommodation,  with  other  privileges,  in- 
cluding a  certain  restricted  freedom  when  the  day's 
work  was  over,  was  also  to  be  provided  for  all  those 
who  volunteered  to  work.  These  overtures  by  the 
Hun  authorities  were  made  to  our  N.C.O.'s  one  evening 
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at  roll-call  by  the  Feld  Webel  Khuppers  in  charge  of 
our  company,  but  to  his  great  surprise  and  anger, 
which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  conceal,  not  one  volunteer 
stepped  forward.  The  matter  was  treated  as  a  huge 
joke,  and  provided  much  amusing  comment  during 
the  evening. 

Experiences  had  taught  the  true  value  of  Hun 
promises,  but  had  their  offer  been  one  hundred  times 
more  alluring,  it  would  still  have  been  doomed  to 
failure.  Our  brave  lads  preferred  the  rigours  of  the 
prison  camp,  shared  with  their  countrymen  and  Allies 
in  misfortune,  and  the  incident  is  only  one  more  proof, 
if  proof  was  wanted,  that  our  enemies,  in  spite  of  all 
their  boasted  cleverness,  have  yet  utterly  failed  to 
grasp  the  depth  of  our  national  character. 

At  this  time  a  party  of  Britishers,  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  mostly  Australians,  and  all  N.C.O.'s, 
arrived  suddenly  at  the  camp.  I  hastily  made  my  way 
to  the  main  entrance-gate,  and,  working  my  way  as 
near  as  I  dared  towards  the  barbed-wires,  I  eagerly 
scanned  the  faces  of  the  new  arrivals  to  discover  if  by 
any  chance  my  own  brother  Will,  a  sergeant  in  the 
Royal  Engineers,  now  serving  on  the  Western  front, 
was  included  in  the  party.  During  the  time  of  my 
captivity  I  always  had  the  dread  of  receiving  the  news 
that,  like  myself,  he  had  been  taken,  and  I  experienced 
a  feeling  of  great  relief  that  night  when  I  discovered  his 
well-known  form  was  not  amongst  the  new  arrivals. 
(I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  last  time  I  heard  from 
him  he  was  still  alive  and  well,  doing  his  "  bit "  with 
his  unit  "  somewhere "  in  France.)  This  party  of 
N.C.O.'s  was  kept  standing  outside  in  the  bitter  cold 
for  over  four  hours,  while  taken  one  by  one  to  the 
searching-station.      Having  just   arrived  from   France, 
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where  they  had  been  confined  immediately  behind  the 
Hun  lines,  the  majority  of  them  were  wearing  their 
service  boots.  By  an  order  issued  in  the  early 
summer,  all  boots  found  in  the  possession  of  British 
prisoners  of  war,  bearing  the  Government  stamp,  were 
to  be  taken  from  them.  Our  men  that  night  were 
relieved  of  their  boots,  rough  wooden  clogs,  made  by 
prisoner-of-war  labour  at  the  camp,  and  very  painful  to 
the  feet,  being  supplied  in  their  place.  An  unsuccess- 
ful effort  was  made  later  to  get  the  boots  restored  to 
their  owners,  and  when  I  left  there  were  hundreds  of 
pairs  stored  at  the  camp  that  had  been  stolen  in  this 
manner. 

Included  in  this  party  was  a  young  corporal  belong- 
ing to  my  own  regiment,  who  had  been  taken  during 
the  spring  in  the  battle  of  the  Somme.  He  was  a 
very  smart,  active  fellow,  and  felt  the  burden  of  his 
captivity  keenly. 

Leaving  the  camp  one  morning  for  the  railway- 
siding,  we  were  met  at  the  gates  by  a  party  who  had 
just  brought  in  a  stretcher-case  from  the  railway 
station.  The  sufferer  was  an  Englishman  who  had 
had  his  leg  broken  in  two  places  while  working  at  one 
of  the  mines,  and  volunteers  were  required  to  carry  him 
from  the  entrance  to  the  camp  hospital.  Four  of  the 
party  including  myself  stepped  forward  ;  the  corporal 
belonging  to  the  Scots  Guards  very  soon  arrived,  and 
took  charge  of  the  patient,  making  him  as  comfoVtable 
as  possible  during  our  wait  for  a  file  of  the  camp 
guards.  Their  presence  was  necessary  as  escorts,  as 
the  hospital  for  bad  cases  was  situated  about  half  a 
mile  outside  the  boundary  of  the  camp.  Our  un- 
fortunate countryman  was  in  great  pain,  and  every 
movement    of   the   stretcher    added    to   his   sufferings. 
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We  handled  him  as  carefully  and  tenderly  as  possible, 
a  most  difficult  task,  owing  to  the  roughness  of  the 
road,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  hospital  we  found  the 
poor  fellow  had  lost  consciousness.  During  the  little 
conversation  he  had  been  able  to  hold  with  us,  we 
learned  his  accident  had  occurred  three  days  previously, 
and,  except  for  the  first  dressings  placed  on  his  limbs 
shortly  after  the  accident,  he  had  received  absolutely 
no  attention  during  that  time. 

He  was  received  at  the  hospital  by  a  Russian  doctor, 
a  most  noble  officer,  who  assured  us  he  would  attend 
to  his  injuries  at  once ;  also  promising  to  notify  us  from 
time  to  time  how  his  patient  progressed.  There  were 
two  Russian  doctors,  prisoners  of  war,  at  this  hospital, 
who,  I  was  given  to  understand,  could  have  been 
repatriated  many  months  before,  but,  realising  the 
terrible  plight  of  their  unfortunate  countrymen,  they 
nobly  volunteered  to  remain  in  captivity  and  devote 
their  professional  services  to  the  help  of  their 
compatriots.  It  is  impossible  to  pay  too  great  a 
tribute  to  the  self-sacrifice  of  these  two  noble  men.  I 
had  it  from  several  of  our  own  countrymen,  that 
they  were  untiring  in  their  efforts  to  render  all  the 
assistance  possible  to  the  stricken  soldiers  of  the 
other  Allied  nations. 

The  need  of  their  presence  will  be  realised  when  I 
state  that  scores  of  these  unfortunate  Russian  soldiers, 
armless,  feetless,  some  with  legs  amputated  at  the 
knee-joints,  others  with  their  limbs  taken  off  close  to 
the  hip,  painfully  made  their  way  to  the  hospital  on 
crutches  and  with  the  aid  of  sticks,  many  of  them 
being  carried  by  their  comrades.  With  very  few 
exceptions  these  unfortunate  men  had  lost  their  limbs 
whilst   performing   forced   labour  in   the   hells    I   have 
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already  described.  Very  many  of  them  received 
injuries  that  in  the  first  place  were  comparatively 
slight,  but  through  cruel  neglect  and  the  vilest  of 
foods,  with  the  consequent  three  years  of  semi-starva- 
tion, blood-poisoning  had  set  in.  The  lot  of  the 
unfortunate  Russian  prisoner  was  by  far  the  cruellest 
and  hardest. 

There  were  also  at  this  camp  many  of  our  men 
minus  their  limbs,  but  I  do  not  think  there  were  any 
while  I  was  there  who  had  lost  them  in  the  industrial 
cities,  their  injuries  being  the  result  of  wounds  received 
in  action.  Many  of  these  men  had  been  at  the  camp 
for  a  very  long  period,  particularly  the  N.C.O.'s. 
These  men,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  their 
wounds,  suffered  exceptional  hardships,  for  their  rank 
prevented  their  repatriation.  The  Hun  version  was 
that,  although  incapable  of  further  service  in  the  field, 
they  would,  if  allowed  to  return  to  England,  be  employed 
in  the  capacity  of  instructors  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. One  N.C.O.  who  suffered  in  this  way  was  the 
corporal  of  Australian  infantry  who  conducted  the 
series  of  lectures  held  in  the  camp  regarding  the 
Commonwealth.  With  his  right  arm  absolutely  use- 
less, he  had  been  examined  by  numberless  doctors 
with  a  view  to  his  exchange.  On  one  occasion,  during 
1916,  he  was  included  in  a  party  of  wounded  and 
disabled  prisoners  of  war  sent  to  the  Holland  frontier, 
but  a  few  hours  before  the  time  came  for  the  trans- 
ference of  the  party  to  neutral  soil  he  was  sent  for,  and 
informed  that  in  the  final  perusal  of  the  lists  it  had 
been  discovered  he  was  a  corporal  by  rank,  and  his 
exchange  could  not  be  permitted.  Could  the  ex- 
periences of  any  man  have  been  harder  or  more  cruel  ? 

He  was,  however,  a  most  cheery,  optimistic  fellow, 
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and  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  nature  of  his 
wounds,  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  he  would  have 
made  the  journey  towards  the  frontier  on  his  own 
account. 

He  told  me  the  story  of  a  heartless  joke  practised 
upon  the  men  awaiting  exchange  by  a  Hun  officer  in 
charge  at  the  small  frontier  town  to  which  they  had 
been  conducted.  Several  days  had  elapsed  and  they 
became  fearful  of  some  hitch  in  the  arrangements. 
Early  one  morning  they  suddenly  received  orders  to 
dress  themselves  and  fall  in  on  the  parade-ground. 
Instantly  there  was  great  excitement.  The  great  day 
had  arrived  at  last !  In  a  few  short  hours  they  would 
have  entered  the  friendly  Dutch  border-town,  the 
church  spires  of  which  could  be  plainly  seen  in  the 
distance.  Hastily  they  dressed,  and, '  snatching  up 
crutch  and  stick,  eagerly  made  their  way  to  the  parade- 
ground  where  the  Hun  officer  was  waiting  to  receive 
them.  When  the  party  had  assembled  that  Hun 
officer  turned  towards  those  poor,  expectant  cripples, 
and  taking  his  watch  from  his  pocket  coolly  informed 
them  he  had  ordered  the  parade  to  notify  them  of  the 
alteration  in  the  time ;  the  summer  period  being  at  an 
end,  all  timepieces  had  to  be  put  back  an  hour  that 
day.  Observing  the  look  of  keen  disappointment  on 
the  faces  of  his  tormented  hearers,  a  smile  spread  over 
his  features ;  he  evidently  enjoyed  the  joke  immensely, 
and,  returning  the  watch  to  his  pocket,  he  strode  laugh- 
ingly away. 

In  October  1917  a  party  of  invalids  left  the  camp 
for  internment  in  Switzerland,  and  included  amongst 
them  was  the  Australian  corporal.  But  once  again  bad 
luck  dogged  his  footsteps,  for  on  arrival  at  the  frontier 
a  board   of  Swiss   doctors  refused   to   accept  him  for 
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internment,  declaring  that,  as  his  wounds  were  incur- 
able, he  would  derive  no  benefit  from  "^residence  in  the 
country.  They  also  suggested  on  his  behalf  to  the 
Hun  doctors  that  the  serious  nature  of  his  case  entitled 
him  to  be  exchanged  to  England.  A  few  days  later 
he  was  transferred  from  the  Swiss  border-town  to  the 
Dutch  frontier,  and  this  time  it  seemed  that  the 
question  of  his  rank  would  not  stand  between  him 
and  liberty,  but,  after  an  anxious  wait  of  several  days, 
he  was  once  again  returned  to  Friedrichsfeld.  The 
Hun  military  authorities  informed  him  that  the  action 
of  the  British  Government  had  left  them  no  alternative  ; 
having  refused  the  stipulation  whereby  ships  used  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  sick  and  wounded  men  were  to 
be  immune  from  attack  by  U-boats,  these  vessels 
should  only  arrive  and  depart  from  certain  specified 
ports.  Happily  for  our  wounded  countrymen  in 
captivity,  this  question  has  now  been  settled.  In  all 
probability,  my  old  Colonial  friend  has  been  included 
with  those  of  our  men  who  have  been  exchanged,  and 
has  once  again  reached  his  beloved  Australia ;  but 
when  I  left  on  7th  November  last  he  was  still  an 
inmate  of  the  camp. 

To  return  to  our  work  at  the  railway-siding : — As 
the  unloading  of  parcels  consigned  to  prisoners  of  war 
was  the  direct  cause  of  my  effecting  my  escape, 
particulars  concerning  the  method  of  their  transit  will 
no  doubt  be  interesting.  In  the  first  place,  different 
neutral  States  are  utilised  in  the  consignment  of  parcels 
for  the  different  nationalities  interned.  Switzerland  is 
the  state  to  which  parcels  intended  for  the  French  are 
sent  in  the  first  place,  they  being  collected  and  dis- 
patched to  Germany  from  Berne.  Russian  parcels 
arrived  from   Denmark  via    Copenhagen,  and    all  the 
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British  parcels  came  from  the  Netherlands.  These 
parcels  arrived  in  the  first  place  at  the  German  border- 
town  of  Emmerick,  about  two  miles  from  the  Dutch 
frontier ;  the  trucks  containing  them  were  formed  into 
goods-trains  and  dispatched  to  the  large  concentration 
camps.  The  very  extensive  work  is  carried  out  by 
prisoner-of-war  labour,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Hun  censors.  Each  nationality  worked  independently, 
and  was  attended  with  very  good  results. 

On  arrival  of  the  goods-train  at  the  siding  the 
trucks  consigned  to  Friedrichsfeld  were  put  off,  and 
the  seals  on  the  doors  examined  by  Sergeant  Billy 
Ward.  These  being  found  in  order,  the  doors  were 
opened  and  our  party  commenced  work.  From  the 
camp  to  the  siding  a  narrow  gauged  track  had  been 
laid  down,  upon  which  were  placed  small  iron  bogies 
or  trucks  drawn  by  ponies,  and  in  these  the  parcels 
were  placed,  each  truck  holding  about  two  hundred. 
When  they  had  been  loaded,  the  journey  to  the  camp 
was  commenced,  each  pony  being  in  charge  of  an 
English  driver  with  an  armed  guard  in  attendance. 
At  the  camp,  the  parcels  were  met  by  the  inside 
parcels-staff,  who  unloaded  the  trucks,  placing  in  one 
pile  all  parcels  addressed  to  men  known  to  be  inmates 
of  the  camp.  These  were  usually  censored  and  dis- 
tributed later  in  the  day.  The  others  belonging  to 
the  men  away  on  working-parties  were  prepared  for 
inspection  by  the  censors,  then  repacked  and  placed 
in  sacks,  which  were  sealed,  and  labelled  for  the 
different  towns  and  centres. 

This  system  of  censoring  all  parcels  before  permit- 
ting them  to  leave  the  camps  was  responsible  for  the 
great  delay  that  occurred.  Weeks  very  often  elapsed 
between  the  arrival  of  a  parcel  at  the  camp  and  its 
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final  dispatch  to  the  owner.  Further  delays  occurred 
in  transit,  days  being  usually  occupied  by  the  railway 
journeys  that  ordinarily  would  only  have  taken  a  few 
hours.  Another  important  matter  in  connection  with 
the  supply  of  food-stuffs  sent  to  our  interned  men  is, 
that  from  the  moment  of  arrival  of  the  trucks  from 
Holland,  the  parcels  are  continually  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  and  care  of  our  own  countrymen  until  they 
are  dispatched  from  the  camp  to  the  working-parties. 
Then  they  are  completely  lost  sight  of,  the  result  being 
that  many  never  reach  their  destination,  the  sacks, 
containing  twenty  to  thirty  parcels,  being  very  often 
stolen  during  transit.  This  system  of  robbery  was 
steadily  increasing  when  I  effected  my  escape. 

The  month  of  October  slowly  drew  to  a  close,  and, 
although  I  watched  those  coal-trains  keenly,  no  further 
opportunity  was   afforded    me   to   board   and   conceal 
myself  on  one  of  them.     Finally,  after  a  long  talk,  we 
decided  to  abandon  the  idea  of  escape  by  train,  and 
break  away  from  our  guards  at  the  siding  under  the 
cover    of   gathering    darkness.     We    observed   that   a 
change   took   place   each   day   with   the   guard   doing 
duty  over  us.     On  leaving  the  camp  our   party  was 
escorted  by  two  only,  generally  little  more  than  lads, 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age ;  but  on  taking  our 
departure  for  the  siding  in  the  afternoons  the  number 
was  increased  to  three  or  four,  and  these  men   were 
always   old    hands,   up   to  every  trick   on   the   board. 
The  reason  of  this  midday  change  was  very  apparent 
to  us,  for,  as  darkness  set  about  four  o'clock,  they  were 
afraid  some  one  would  seize  the  opportunity  and  make 
off.     To  increase  our  difficulties,  a  general  order  was 
issued  that,  on  and  after    ist  November,  all  outlying 
working-parties  were  to  return  by  5  p.m.  instead  of  6. 
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A  few  evenings  before  this  alteration,  a  splendid 
opportunity  of  effecting  our  escape  from  the  siding  was 
lost  through  our  being  unprepared  for  the  journey. 
Many  large  consignments  of  biscuits  for  the  French 
had  arrived  that  day,  and  the  Huns,  wishing  to  clear 
the  siding,  gave  orders  for  us  to  work  on  until  the  job 
was  completed.  Just  after  6  p.m.  Billy  and  I  found 
ourselves  at  the  end  of  the  platform  without  any  of 
the  guards  near  us.  It  would  have  been  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  for  us  to  have  made  off  in  the 
darkness,  but,  as  I  have  stated,  we  were  not  prepared 
for  the  journey,  and  the  idea  had  to  be  given  up.  It 
was  most  annoying,  but  the  incident  decided  us  not  to 
be  caught  napping  in  that  manner  again,  and  that 
night  on  our  return  we  commenced  to  prepare  a  map 
of  the  route  we  intended  to  take.  The  coat  I  meant 
to  wear  was  also  prepared  by  sewing  articles  of  food 
inside  it,  the  compass  being  also  removed  from  its 
hiding-place.  Billy  was  fortunate  in  getting  on  the 
track  of  a  first-class  map  of  Rhineland,  and  in  per- 
suading the  owner  to  lend  it  him  for  a  few  hours  in 
order  to  make  a  copy  of  the  country  between  the  camp 
and  the  frontiers.  This  was  accomplished  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  morning ;  two  copies  were  made,  lest  we 
should  be  separated  in  the  darkness  of  the  country- 
side. 

A  perusal  of  the  map  of  Prussian  Rhineland  will 
show  that  the  frontiers  of  Holland  can  be  reached 
travelling  due  west  from  south  of  the  fortress  of  Wesel, 
by  crossing  the  river  Rhine  at  that  point,  or  by  travel- 
ling direct  north,  crossing  the  river  Lippe  somewhere 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  east  of  the  town.  After  weighing 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  situation,  we  finally  decided 
on  the  northern  course  as  offering  the  best  chance  of 
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success.  The  river  Lippe  safely  crossed,  after  an 
hour's  walking  we  should  arrive  at  the  main  line  of 
railways  running  from  Wesel  to  the  chief  industrial 
centres,  and  the  province  of  Westphalia,  situated  in 
the  east.  These  railways,  running  from  Wesel  east, 
were  the  bottom  of  a  very  extensive  system  that 
formed  a  complete  triangle,  Wesel  being  situated  at 
the  left-hand  bottom  corner  where  the  Rhine  and 
Lippe  join,  while  at  the  apex  of  the  triangle  is  the 
large  Dutch  town  of  Winterswijk,  about  five  miles 
over  the  frontier.  Two  lines  of  railways  also  crossed 
the  triangle  running  due  east  and  west.  By  travelling 
dead  north,  we  should  cross  the  first  at  a  point  about 
fifteen  miles  from  the  frontier,  and  the  second,  con- 
tinuing in  the  same  direction,  would  be  crossed  about 
five  miles  from  the  frontier. 

We  resolved  that,  on  the  first  or  bottom  railway- 
track  being  crossed,  and  we  inside  the  triangle,  we 
would  keep  the  left-hand  railway  track  always  in  sight, 
as  the  trains  in  their  journey  northward  would  act 
as  a  safe  guide  to  us.  The  extreme  danger-zone 
would  then  be  reached,  when  a  keen  lookout  would 
be  heedful  for  the  Hhu  patrols  and  outposts ;  and,  the 
triangle  narrowing  very  much  at  this  point,  the  right- 
hand  railway-track  should  be  plainly  seen  after  the 
second  east  to  west  track  had  been  crossed,  also  the 
lights  of  Winterswijk  at  the  apex. 

Dawn  had  broken,  and  movement  inside  the  camp 
warned  us  that  another  day's  routine  had  commenced 
before  the  two  maps  were  completed,  but  we  shook 
hands  as  we  put  ink,  pencils,  tracing  paper,  etc.,  away 
out  of  sight,  being  very  well  pleased  with  our  night's 
work.  Before  parting  to  prepare  for  the  morning's 
work,  we   decided   to   leave  the  camp  that  afternoon 
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fully  prepared  for  our  journey,  and  to  leave  so  every 
afternoon  until  the  opportunity  we  were  waiting  for 
was  given  us. 

When  I  removed  the  compass  from  the  bottom  of 
the  jam-pot,  I  discovered  that  some  of  the  sticky  fluid 
had  worked  inside  the  case,  clogging  the  pivot  and 
needle  This  caused  me  great  alarm,  for  I  had  no 
idea  where  to  get  the  precious  instrument  cleaned,  but 
later  on  I  ran  across  one  of  our  lads  who  was  a  watch- 
maker by  trade ;  he  undertook  to  do  the  job  for  me, 
and  had  it  completed  by  the  time  I  returned  for  the 
dinner-hour.  In  removing  the  glass  from  its  setting 
he  was  compelled  to  bore  a  very  small  hole  in  the  rim, 
and  as  this  hole  was  not  plugged  up  when  the  glass 
was  replaced,  it  led  to  us  encountering  great  difficulty 
during  the  cross-country  flight,  and  might  easily  have 
led  to  our  undoing.  But  more  of  the  erratics  of  our 
compass  in  the  two  following  chapters. 

Everything  being  prepared,  we  left  the  camp  that 
afternoon  in  very  high  spirits,  but  the  vigilance  of  the 
guards  on  duty  gave  us  no  chance,  and  many  after- 
noons passed  before  the  long-looked-for  opportunity 
came.  There  were  one  or  two  men  in  the  know  at 
the  camp,  my  own  particular  pal  being  Company 
Sergeant- Major  J.  Bull  of  my  own  regiment,  and  very 
anxious  was  he,  as  the  siding  party  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  day's  work,  to  know  if  we  had  made  off". 
He  proved  a  good  old  pal  during  those  last  trying 
evenings  spent  inside  the  camp,  for,  as  the  afternoons 
came  and  went,  we  began  to  get  "  nervy,"  and  then 
dear  old  "  John  Bull  "  came  to  the  fore  with  his  kindly 
counsel  and  advice.  "  Nothing  was  ever  accomplished 
in  a  hurry ;  we  should  have  to  cool  our  heels  in 
patience  and   wait  the  pleasure  of  the  Huns ;  he  was 
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sure  we  should  finally  do  the  trick,  and  not  only  get 
jclear  of  Friedrichsfeld  but  over  the  frontiers.  If  only 
he  was  ten  years  younger  and  able  to  stand  the  rigours 
of  the  journey  he  would  be  one  with  us,"  and  so  old 
John  would  keep  on  all  the  evening,  until  we  tired  of 
cursing  our  ill-luck  and  turned  in  to  dream  of  glorious 
chances  not  to  be  missed  on  the  morrow.  Sure  enough, 
the  day  at  length  dawned  when  old  John's  prophesy- 
ing came  true,  and  the  camp  at  Friedrichsfeld  knew 
us  no  more. 
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THE  THIRD  BID  FOR  FREEDOM 

ON  Monday  evening,  5th  November  191 7,  I  was 
the  victim  of  a  very  low-down  trick,  practised 
upon  me  inside  the  camp,  that  was  to  a  very  large 
measure  responsible  for  much  of  the  suffering  we 
endured  through  shortage  of  food  during  our  journey 
to  the  frontiers.  We  had  left  the  camp  in  the  after- 
noon fully  prepared,  but,  as  usual,  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards  had  given  us  no  chance,  and  we  were 
marched  back  to  the  camp  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
day's  work. 

It  had  always  been  my  habit  to  sleep  in  the 
passage-way  outside  the  living-room,  to  avoid  the 
stifling  atmosphere  caused  by  the  excessive  over- 
crowding, and  on  this  particular  evening,  after  the 
nightly  roll-call,  I  removed  my  wooden  sleeping-box 
into  the  passage,  and  taking  off  my  outer  clothing 
to  have  a  wash,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  I  left 
my  coat  with  the  food  carefully  sewn  inside  it  (biscuits, 
chocolate,  Oxo  cubes,  etc.)  lying  unguarded  upon  my 
bed.  I  was  absent  about  five  minutes,  and  great  was 
my  consternation  on  my  return  when  I  discovered  that 
some  one  had  stolen  my  coat.  Our  efforts  to  regain 
it  proved  useless,  and  a  couple  of  hours  after  the 
disappearance  we  gave  up  the  search.  We  do  not 
think  that  any  of  our  own  countrymen  were  responsible 
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for  the  theft.  1  held  the  opinion  then,  and  I  hold 
it  now,  that  the  coat  was  stolen  by  one  of  the 
Russian  soldiers,  who  used  to  wait  outside  in  the 
passages  nightly  on  the  offchance  of  picking  up  a  few 
scraps  of  food  when  the  evening  meal  was  finished. 
Whoever  he  was,  I  hope  my  coat  served  him  a  good 
turn  last  winter,  and  long  ago  I  have  forgiven  him 
the  theft ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  besides 
great  anger,  it  also  caused  me  great  anxiety  and 
alarm,  for,  had  the  person  who  stole  it  been  detected 
with  it  by  any  of  the  camp  guards,  the  contents  of 
the  pockets,  letters,  photographs,  etc.,  would  have  led 
to  discovery,  and  the  food-stuffs  sewn  into  the  lining 
would  have  given  my  intentions  away. 

Fortunately  the  compass  had  not  been  left  in  the 
pocket ;  I  had  removed  it,  also  my  small  map,  earlier 
in  the  evening.  To  be  on  the  safe  side,  after  the 
coat  disappeared,  I  handed  the  compass  to  Billy,  for 
besides  that  his  living  quarters  were  more  private  than 
my  own,  there  was  less  risk  (being  an  N.C.O.)  of  his 
being  suddenly  held  up  and  searched  by  the  camp 
guards.  After  infinite  trouble  I  at  length  succeeded 
in  obtaining  possession  of  another  coat,  but  was  less 
fortunate  regarding  food  for  the  journey,  the  parcels, 
for  some  unaccountable  reason,  having  been  held  up 
for  some  days  past ;  but  we  managed  to  secure  a 
few  biscuits,  and  with  them  had  to  make  ourselves 
content. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  passed  with  no  luck, 
and  Wednesday,  7th  November  19 17,  had  all  the 
appearance  of  ending  in  a  similar  manner,  when 
suddenly  the  unlooked-for  happened.  We  had  left  the 
camp  for  work  at  the  siding  on  that  particular 
Wednesday  afternoon,  a  party  of  thirty-four  men  with 
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four  armed  guards  in  charge,  and  nothing  unusual 
occurred  until  about  3.30  p.m.,  when  a  coal- 
train  for  the  frontiers  pulled  up  at  the  siding.  We 
observed  that  our  guards  were  keenly  alert.  They 
took  up  their  stand  at  each  end  of  the  short  platform, 
and  had  the  whole  of  the  party  working  between  them. 
Each  counted  us  in  turn  as  we  carried  on  with  our 
work,  calling  out  to  each  other  our  number,  thirty-four, 
and  nodding  their  heads  in  approval  that  the  party 
was  all  correct.  They  seemed  greatly  relieved  when 
the  train  steamed  out  of  the  siding,  for  evidently  they 
had  received  special  instructions,  but  (had  they  only 
been  aware  of  the  fact)  it  was  the  road  leading 
towards  the  wood,  about  two  hundred  yards  away, 
that  required  their  special  attention  that  afternoon, 
not  the  coal-train  in  the  siding. 

About  4.30  p.m.,  just  as  the  light  was  beginning 
to  wane,  I  found  myself  in  company  with  Billy 
working  inside  a  small  shed  at  the  end  of  the  platform, 
with  the  doors  leading  towards  the  roadway  standing 
open,  and  our  guards,  with  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  platform.  It  really  seemed 
as  if  the  long-looked-for  opportunity  had  arrived  at 
last.  I  was  all  in  readiness,  and  took  up  my  stand 
by  the  open  door  ready  to  slip  out  of  the  shed  and 
down  the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  woods.  Billy 
made  a  hasty  dive  to  the  corner  where  his  civilian 
overcoat  and  cap,  with  a  small  parcel  of  biscuits,  lay 
concealed.  He  secured  these  articles,  and  joined  me 
at  the  door,  but  the  great  opportunity  was  denied  us 
by  a  party  of  school-children  from  the  neighbouring 
village  suddenly  making  their  appearance  outside  the 
open  door  of  the  shed.  They  remained  there,  intently 
watching,  us   at   work,  until    the   arrival   of  the    Feld 
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Webel  in  charge  of  the  siding,  who  called  to  the  special 
guard,  ordering  him  to  remain  outside  in  the  roadway 
while  he  left  to  procure  the  keys  from  his  oflfice. 
Then  the  doors  were  securely  locked,  and,  the  work 
having  been  completed,  we  were  marched  off  to  join 
the  remainder  of  our  party. 

It  was  now  nearly  5  p.m.,  and  preparations  were 
made  to  leave  the  siding  for  the  camp.  Feeling  very 
sick  at  heart  over  the  afternoon's  failure,  I  took  my 
place  in  the  ranks  of  the  party.  I  caught  the  eye 
of  Billy  as  I  fell  in,  and  by  the  expression  on  his 
countenance  I  knew  his  thoughts  were  akin  to  my 
own.  The  party  having  been  counted  by  the  guards, 
and  the  "  all  correct "  reported  to  the  Feld  Webel  in 
charge,  the  order  was  received  to  march  off  in  the 
direction  of  the  camp,  but  barely  had  we  proceeded 
half  a  dozen  yards,  when,  to  our  great  amazement, 
and  Billy's  and  my  secret  joy,  round  a  bend  in  the 
road,  from  the  direction  of  the  camp,  came  three  trolley 
loads  of  parcels  that  we  had  been  waiting  for  to 
complete  the  loading  of  the  truck.  Instantly  a  row 
was  commenced  by  our  boys  protesting  against  being 
compelled  to  work  after  5  p.m.  The  guards  also 
entered  into  an  altercation  with  the  Feld  Webel  against 
the  party  being  kept  at  work  outside  after  darkness 
had  fallen,  and  disclaimed  any  liability  regarding  us, 
if  any  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape. 

Billy  and  I  stood  anxiously  by  listening  to  these 
arguments,  fearful  that  our  comrades  and  the  guards 
would  be  successful  in  carrying  their  point  with  the 
Feld  Webel,  and  he  decide  to  allow  the  parcels  to 
remain  on  the  trolleys  for  the  night.  But  evidently 
his  chief  concern  was  to  complete  the  loading  of  the 
truck,  and  get  it  shunted  clear  of  the  siding,  for  after 
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a  few  moments'  silent  consideration,  during  which 
time  Billy  and  I  watched  him  with  bated  breath,  he 
turned  round  and  ordered  the  work  of  unloading  to 
be  proceeded  with.  He  informed  the  guards  that  he 
took  over  the  responsibility  in  the  event  of  any  one 
making  their  escape,  but  that  he  anticipated  no  trouble 
in  that  direction.  He  enjoined  them  to  keep  a  sharp 
look-out  over  us,  so  that  the  work  should  be  completed 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  enabling  them  to  reach  the 
camp  safely  with  us  before  it  was  properly  dark.  So 
much  for  that  Hun  Feld  Webel's  miscalculations  re- 
garding the  intentions  of  at  least  two  in  the  party ! 
Had  those  guards  obeyed  his  final  orders,  and  kept 
a  sharp  look-out  while  we  were  completing  our  task, 
we  should  never  have  succeeded  in  getting  clean  away 
from  them,  but  they  did  exactly  the  opposite,  and  that 
gave  us  our  chance. 

The  party  lined  itself  across  the  platform,  and  the 
work  of  transferring  the  parcels  from  the  trolleys  to 
the  truck  was  commenced.  I  dropped  down  from  the 
platform  on  to  the  roadway  and  busied  myself  in 
taking  off  the  waterproof  sheets  that  covered  the 
parcels  on  the  trolleys.  Billy  slipped  away  in  the 
direction  of  the  shed  that  we  had  almost  escaped  from  « 
earlier  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  sergeant  of  French 
infantry,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  key 
that  unlocked  the  door  leading  to  the  roadway, 
accompanied  him  down  the  platform. 

Leisurely  I  proceeded  with  my  self-imposed  task 
of  removing  the  sheets,  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon 
the  figures  of  the  four  guards  who  stood  in  a  group 
upon  the  platform  just  above  my  head.  Presently  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  joined  by  the 
guard  on   special  duty  at   the   siding,   and    the   Feld 
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Webel  behind  the  closed  door  of  his  office.  I  could 
see  him  quite  plainly  through  the  half-open  window 
of  the  office,  warming  himself  by  the  side  of  the  stove, 
waiting  for  the  shout  from  outside  notifying  him  that 
the  work  was  completed,  and  the  road  quite  clear  of 
pedestrians  or  cart  traffic.  Only  one  obstacle  remained 
— the  Hun  guard  who  had  brought  the  loaded  trolleys 
from  the  camp ;  up  to  the  very  last  moment  it  seemed 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  remain  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  roadway,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  knew 
my  pal  Billy  lay  concealed  anxiously  waiting  for 
me. 

The  moments  slowly  passed ;  already  two  of  the 
lorries  had  been  unloaded,  but  still  that  Hun  soldier 
remained  at  my  side  clanking  the  butt  of  his  rifle  upon 
the  hard  cobble-stones  of  the  road.  My  agony  of 
mind  I  cannot  fitly  describe.  How  I  prayed  for  the 
ground  to  open  up  and  swallow  him  !  I  had  almost 
given  it  up  in  despair  when  one  of  the  guards  on  the 
platform  addressed  a  remark  to  him,  and  I  nearly  cried 
out  with  joy  and  relief  when,  in  answering  his  com- 
panions, he  walked  up  the  steps  and  joined  the  group 
upon  the  platform. 

Realising  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  I 
cast  one  hasty  glance  in  the  direction  of  the  group  of 
armed  guards,  and  observed  them  all  in  deep  conver- 
sation— the  words  "  Gefangens  "  (prisoners)  and  "  Vick 
lofen  "  (to  escape)  plainly  reached  my  ears,  informing 
me  that  the  topic  of  their  conversation  was  still  the 
possible  chance  of  some  one  escaping  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  I  calmly  turned  round  on  my  heels  and 
walked  away  from  the  trolleys  down  the  road  in  the 
direction  of  the  woods.  Entering  a  little  hut  by  the 
side   of  the  road,  I    hastily  removed  my  prison  cap, 
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drawing  a  tight-fitting  skull-cap  down  over  my  head. 
This  accomplished,  I  cautiously  peered  outside,  and 
the  way  being  clear,  stepped  out  upon  the  roadway 
with  the  feeling  that  the  die  was  indeed  cast  again, 
and  that  for  the  third  time  I  had  embarked  upon  that 
fateful  journey. 

Whispering  to  myself  that  this  time  there  was  to  be 
no  question  of  failure,  I  continued  my  way  down  the 
road.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  figure  leave  the  cover  of  the 
hedge  about  fifty  yards  in  front  of  me,  and  an  instant 
later  recognised  my  pal  Billy.  I  had  passed  the  shed 
at  the  end  of  the  platform,  with  our  faithful  friend  and 
ally,  the  French  sergeant,  looking  very  white,  engaged 
in  locking  the  doors  through  which  Billy  had  made  his 
exit  after  gaining  possession  of  his  cap  and  overcoat.  I 
inquired  as  I  passed  if  the  figure  ahead  of  me  was  in- 
deed that  of  my  friend,  and  he  answered  me  yes,  beseech- 
ing me  in  trembling  voice  to  hurry  and  gain  the  cover  of 
the  woods.  With  his  last  words  wishing  us  both  God- 
speed ringing  in  my  ears  I  quickly  overtook  Billy,  and, 
grasping  each  other's  hands,  we  plunged  into  the  dark- 
ness of  the  woods. 

We  had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  began  to  meet 
workpeople  coming  in  an  opposite  direction,  wending 
their  way  homewards  to  the  different  villages  on  the 
outskirts  of  Friedrichsfeld.  These  people  stopped  and 
eyed  us  with  suspicion  as  we  hurried  past  them,  but 
we  paid  not  the  slightest  heed  to  their  glances  or 
remarks.  The  fates  were  with  us  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  that  eventful  journey,  for,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  leaving  the  siding,  rain  began  to  fall 
very  heavily,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we  were  drenched 
through  to  the  skin.  We  were  very  much  elated  with 
the  sudden  change  in  the  weather  conditions,  and  our 
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hopes  rose  as  the  fury  of  the  storm  increased  ;  for  we 
felt  that,  had  the  workpeople  we  passed  recognised  in 
us  two  fugitives,  the  heavy  rainfall  would  prevent  them 
going  out  of  their  way  to  give  information  to  the 
military.  What  was  more  important  still,  the  guards 
who  took  up  the  pursuit,  besides  being  considerably 
hampered  themselves  by  the  rain,  would  lose  the 
valuable  assistance  of  their  highly-trained  dogs — 
ferocious  animals  very  much  like  our  bloodhound,  but 
much  larger  and  heavier,  who  would  have  torn  us  to 
pieces  had  they  overtaken  us  in  the  darkness  of  the 
woods. 

The  thought  of  them,  however,  kept  us  in  a  state  of 
nervous  alarm,  and,  hardly  pausing  to  take  breath,  we 
sped  on  in  the  darkness,  straining  our  ears  to  detect 
the  faintest  sound  of  growl  or  bark  borne  upon  the 
breeze.  Except  for  the  continual  splash,  splash  of  the 
rain,  all  remained  silent  in  the  darkness  around  us,  and 
about  9  p.m.  the  banks  of  the  river  Lippe  were  safely 
reached. 

We  waded  through  pools  and  stretches  of  water, 
very  often  carried  off  our  feet  by  their  depth,  in  our 
efforts  to  put  the  dogs  off  the  scent,  if  they  were  being 
used.  We  crawled  at  last  into  a  heavy  clump  of 
bushes  and  reeds  on  the  river-bank,  and,  having  re- 
covered a  little  from  our  exertions,  began  to  talk  and 
congratulate  ourselves  on  having  come  so  far  without 
mishap.  It  was  at  this  spot,  however,  that  the  first 
shock  was  experienced,  for  Billy,  after  searching  his 
pockets  for  some  minutes,  suddenly  made  the  startling 
announcement  that,  in  our  first  mad  rush  for  freedom, 
he  had  lost  the  compass.  This  communication  I  really 
believe  had  the  effect  for  a  few  moments  of  completely 
stopping  my  breath,  for  without  the  aid  of  the  compass 
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the  chances  of  ever  reaching  the  frontiers  were  almost 
hopeless. 

Hardly  able  to  speak,  I  entreated  him  to  search 
again,  but  it  was  of  no  use,  to  all  appearances  the 
compass  was  lost.  To  make  matters  infinitely  worse, 
the  small  parcel  of  biscuits  that  had  been  concealed  in 
the  shed  with  his  overcoat  and  civilian  cap,  also  his 
map  and  a  sum  of  German  paper-money,  had  also  been 
forgotten  owing  to  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  evad- 
ing the  guards,  and  the  short  time  at  his  disposal  in 
which  to  change  his  clothing  in  the  darkness  and  get 
clear  of  the  shed.  We  were  left  with  only  five  small 
biscuits  and  a  few  Oxo  cubes  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
concealing  about  my  clothing. 

We  resumed  our  way  along  the  river-bank,  for  in 
spite  of  these  early  reverses  we  had  decided  to  keep 
going,  trusting  that  the  rain  would  cease  and  that  with 
the  appearance  of  the  stars  we  might  pick  up  the  north 
star  to  guide  us  towards  the  frontiers.  But  we  had 
not  proceeded  far,  when  a  shout  from  Billy,  who  was 
walking  a  few  paces  ahead,  quickly  brought  me  to  his 
side,  and  to  my  great  joy  and  amazement  he  displayed 
our  compass.  He  had  walked  along  the  river-bank 
brooding  over  our  loss,  racking  his  brain  in  the  en- 
deavour to  remember  the  last  time  he  had  handled  the 
compass,  when  it  had  suddenly  occurred  to  him  that 
he  had  held  it  in  his  hand  whilst  changing  in  the  shed, 
and  that  he  had  omitted  to  examine  his  civilian  cap. 
Hastily  removing  it  from  his  head,  he  ran  his  fingers 
round  the  inside,  and  to  his  great  delight  discovered 
the  compass  between  the  inner  lining  of  the  cap  and 
the  peak.  How  I  snatched  it 'out  of  his  outstretched 
hand,  and  hugged  it  to  my  breast  in  the  darkness ! 
When  later  in  the  night  I  again  handed  it  back  to  Billy, 
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on  him  taking  over  the  responsibility  for  direction,  I 
earnestly  enjoined  him  not  to  allow  it  for  one  moment 
to  leave  his  hands.  But  I  hardly  think  my  anxiety 
was  necessary,  for,  after  the  first  shock  caused  by  its 
supposed  loss,  Billy  was  the  wrong  sort  of  man  to  lose 
touch  with  it  again  ! 

The  rain  having  ceased,  we  turned  our  attention  to 
the  serious  matter  of  crossing  the  river  Lippe.  As 
previously  recorded,  I  had  once  before  crossed  this 
river,  in  February  19 16,  with  Lance-Corporal  W. 
Leask  and  Private  R.  Sowman,  on  our  escape  from 
the  Dortmund  munition  works ;  the  crossing  had  then 
been  effected  many  miles  east  of  the  spot  where  Billy 
and  I  crossed  on  the  night  of  which  I  write.  I  must 
content  myself  by  stating  that  our  successful  crossing 
will  always  rank  in  our  memories  as  one  of  the  most 
proud  achievements  of  our  lives,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
After  an  hour's  hard  work,  during  which  time  the 
perspiration  poured  off  our  bodies  in  streams,  we 
succeeded  at  length  in  reaching  the  northern  bank. 
Then,  scaling  several  rows  of  barbed-wire,  we  entered 
the  fields,  and  continued  our  journey  northwards.  The 
Lippe,  after  one  or  two  turnings  of  the  bank  which 
again  brought  it  into  sight,  finally  disappeared  into 
the  distance  behind  us,  when  Billy  and  1  shook  each 
other  by  the  hand,  thankful  that  the  first  formidable 
obstacle  had  been  safely  passed. 

Our  next  difficulty  lay  in  successfully  circumventing 
the  villages  surrounding  the  fortress  of  Wesel,  for  we 
had  of  course  decided  to  give  the  town  itself  a  very 
wide  berth.  Here  we  encountered  very  great  diffi- 
culties, only  escaping  recapture  on  at  least  two 
occasions  by  the  skin  of  our  teeth.  Before  leaving  the 
camp  we  had  decided  that  on  no  part  of  the  journey 
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would  we  make  use  of  the  roads.     Theory,  however,  is 
one  thing,  the  actual  practice  is  quite  another,  and  this 
we  found  to  be  the  case  in  our  efforts  to  get  clear  of 
private   houses    and    farms,  with    which    the  densely- 
populated  suburban  districts  round  Wesel  are  studded. 
After  cautiously  stealing  through  more  than  a  score 
of  orchards,  cottage-gardens,  and  private  enclosures,  we 
found  ourselves  standing  in  the  front  grounds  of  what 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  large  school.     This  building 
stood  at  the  corner  of  four  cross-roads,  and  despite  our 
resolve  not  to  travel  under  any  circumstances  by  road,     , 
there  appeared  no  way  out  of  the  "  impasse "  but  to     i 
leave  our  place  of  concealment  and  boldly  walk  down 
the  broad    carriage-drive  under  the  full   glare  of  the 
lamps,  trusting  to  good  fortune  not  to  be  met  by  any 
of  the  residents.     Just  before  we  left  our  hiding-place, 
a  party  of  men  carrying  sacks  that   appeared    to   be 
very  heavy  stopped  outside  the  grounds.     I  could  very 
easily  have  stretched  out  my  arm  and  touched  either,  j 
of  them.     Needless  to  say  I  did  not  commit  such  an 
act  of  madness  ;  but  we  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
they  picked   up   their   precious   sacks   and   took  their 
departure,  for  almost  every  Hun  in  Hunland  carries  a 
pocket-torch  at  night,  and  one  might  at  any  moment 
have  produced  one  of  these  articles,  and  revealed  us 
standing  there,  less  than  two  feet  from  them. 

After  their  footsteps  had  died  away  down  the  road, 
we  left  the  grounds  and  gained  the  road,  but  barely 
had  we  proceeded  a  dozen  paces  when  a  door  on  our 
left  suddenly  flew  open,  and  a  woman  attired  in  white 
cap  and  apron,  having  the  appearance  of  a  serving- 
maid,  just  leaving  on  an  errand,  almost  collided  with 
us.  The  common  courtesies  were  entirely  forgotten  by 
us    in    the    excitement    of   the  moment,   and  without 
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pausing  to  ascertain  if  our  appearance  had  excited  her 
suspicions,  we  hurriedly  continued  our  way  down  the 
road,  only  to  be  confronted  a  moment  later  by  a  man 
who  left  one  of  the  houses  and  rapidly  made  his  way 
towards  us.  In  the  uncertain  light  we  were  unable  to 
distinguish  whether  he  were  soldier  or  civilian,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  deemed  it  best  to  avoid  him  ! 
With  this  object  in  view  we  crossed  the  road,  and 
reached  a  turning,  down  which  we  bolted ;  next  came 
a  friendly  hedge,  over  which  we  scrambled,  finding 
ourselves  once  again  among  the  rows  of  cabbages  of  a 
cottage-garden.  There  is  no  doubt  our  movements  as 
we  stumbled  in  the  darkness  over  cabbage-stalks  and 
numerous  other  articles  were  creating  a  great  deal  of 
noise,  which  had  the  effect  of  attracting  the  attention 
of  all  the  dogs  in  the  district.  They  set  up  a  most 
unearthly  din,  but,  fortunately  for  us,  all  the  chains 
held  fast,  and  we  succeeded  at  last  in  freeing  ourselves 
from  the  cabbage-plants. 

The  sudden  opening  of  doors  illuminated  the 
darkness  with  shafts  of  light,  accompanied  by  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  residents,  who,  no  doubt,  could  plainly 
hear  us  as  we  tore  our  way  through  hedge  and  fence. 
The  number  of  gardens  we  scrambled  through,  and 
how,  in  jumping  over  a  hedge,  we  almost  alighted 
upon  the  roof  of  a  dog-kennel,  I  shall  never  be  able 
to  tell.  The  last  hedge  attached  to  those  gardens  was 
finally  reached ;  and,  scrambling  through,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  ditch  containing  three  or  four  feet  of 
icy-cold  water,  through  which  we  waded — climbed  the 
opposite  bank,  and  crawled  under  a  barbed-wire  fence 
that  bordered  a  field. 

We    continued    our   way   with    difficulty,  and    with 
as    much   speed   as   the   heavy,  ploughed    land    would 
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permit  us,  only  halting  to  rest  when  the  barking  of 
the  dogs  could  no  longer  be  heard  in  the  distance. 
For  the  last  hour  or  more  of  our  travels  excitement  had 
not  been  wanting,  and  it  took  us  fully  half  an  hour  to 
recover  from  our  exertions  in  getting  clear  of  those 
numberless  gardens. 

After  we  had  rested,  we  began  to  consider  where 
our  blind  scrambling  and  headlong  flight  in  the 
darkness  had  led  us.  Consulting  the  compass,  and 
having  also  the  lights  of  Wesel  to  assist  us,  we  dis- 
covered that  we  had  not  come  very  far  in  the  wrong 
direction,  and,  picking  up  a  light  directly  ahead  to 
march  upon,  we  resumed  our  journey  towards  the 
north.  The  country  across  which  we  now  travelled 
was  exceptionally  heavy,  ploughed  fields  following  one 
after  the  other  in  painful  monotony,  with  innumerable 
streams  to  cross.  But  we  took  everything  cheerfully 
as  it  came,  one  moment  wading  in  water  up  to  our 
waists,  the  next  finding  ourselves  sunk  knee-deep  in 
the  soft,  ploughed  earth.  We  passed  the  last  of  the 
outlying  farms  about  i  a.m.,  the  lights  of  Wesel  now 
disappearing  behind  us. 

Shortly  after,  we  arrived  at  the  bottom  track  of  the 
triangle  of  railways  referred  to  in  the  previous  chapter, 
and,  crossing  over,  continued  our  journey  northwards. 
We  kept  the  left-hand  track  about  a  mile  from  us, 
according  to  our  arrangements.  This  plan  worked 
exceptionally  well,  as  the  trains  were  plainly  seen  and 
heard  by  us  throughout  the  night.  After  our  entry 
inside  the  triangle,  travelling  was  very  much  easier,  and 
from  I  to  6  a.m.  we  made  splendid  progress,  covering 
altogether  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles  in  a  direct 
northerly  direction.  Adding  another  six  miles,  that 
being  approximately  the  distance  from  the  siding  of 
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our  escape  to  the  bottom  track  of  the  railway  triangle, 
we  travelled  the  first  night  a  distance  of  about  twenty- 
one  miles.  Not  a  bad  performance  considering  the 
difficulties  during  the  first  six  hours,  particularly  the 
crossing  of  the  river  Lippe  and  the  wide  detour  to 
clear  the  outskirts  of  Wesel. 

About  6  a.m.  we  decided  that  to  continue  farther 
would  only  be  inviting  danger,  and  began  to  look 
round  for  a  suitable  hiding-place  for  the  day.  We  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  pasture-land  would  be 
found  the  best  place  for  concealment,  as  the  woods 
being  highly  dangerous  through  persons  accompanied 
by  dogs  entering  them  in  quest  of  game;  and 
agricultural  land  was  also  risky  through  the  presence 
of  farmers  and  other  workpeople.  Having  made  up 
our  minds  "to  run  to  earth"  in  the  first  field  we 
entered  where  cattle  were  grazing,  we  commenced  a 
search  of  the  hedges.  Lights  began  to  twinkle  in 
the  distance  all  around  us,  showing  that  the  farm- 
people  were  beginning  to  get  on  the  move,  and  that 
no  time  was  to  be  lost.  We  selected  what  appeared 
to  be  the  thickest  part  of  the  hedge,  and,  after  a 
struggle,  during  which  our  hands  and  faces  were  very 
much  scratched,  we  at  length  succeeded  in  worming 
our  way  to  the  centre  of  the  thicket. 

With  the  arrival  of  daylight,  we  took  a  view  of  the 
surroundings,  and  discovered  that  in  the  darkness  we 
had  crawled  into  a  very  thin  part  of  the  hedge ;  but 
after  consideration  of  the  matter  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  would  be  unwise  to  shift  our  position 
in  daylight.  We  lay  in  about  the  middle  of  the 
field,  with  cattle  grazing  on  each  side  of  us,  and,  as 
far  as  could  be  seen,  there  was  no  farm  or  other  habita- 
tion anywhere  near  us. 
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We  closed  our  eyes  in  an  effort  to  get  a  little  sleep, 
but  sleep  that  day  was  out  of  the  question.  Early 
in  the  morning  it  commenced  to  rain  in  torrents,  con- 
tinuing throughout  the  whole  of  the  day.  Our  condi- 
tion as  we  lay  crouched  under  the  hedge  was  almost 
unbearable.  Absolutely  sodden  to  the  skin  as  the 
result  of  our  overnight  experiences,  and  covered  from 
head  to  foot  in  mud,  it  was  impossible  for  the  rain 
to  make  us  any  wetter.  In  our  crarnped  position, 
the  intense  cold  penetrated  to  our  very  bones;  the 
suffering  we  were  compelled  to  endure  for  nearly 
thirteen  hours  was  simply  awful. 

Somewhere  about  midday  we  decided  to  break 
our  fast,  not  having  tasted  food  since  the  midday-meal 
at  the  camp  the  previous  day.  By  placing  the  Oxo 
cubes  and  biscuits  in  a  handkerchief,  and  tying  them 
round  my  neck  next  to  the  skin,  I  had  succeeded  in 
keeping  them  pretty  dry.  To  make  this  meagre 
supply  of  food  last  as  long  as  possible,  we  decided 
to  eat  one  biscuit  and  one  cube  each  at  our  midday- 
meal,  a  similar  amount  to  be  eaten  when  darkness 
fell  and  we  resumed  our  journey.  The  remaining 
biscuit  and  two  cubes  was  to  be  shared  between  us 
the  following  morning  when  we  again  took  cover  for 
the  day,  trusting  to  sustain  our  strength  by  eating 
the  turnips  growing  in  the  fields. 

About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  as  we  lay  there 
half-frozen,  I  well  remember  Billy  cracking  what  under 
the  circumstances  appeared  rather  a  grim  joke.  We 
had  been  talking  about  the  cattle  that  stood  by  the 
hedge  close  beside  us,  when  Billy  passed  the  remark, 
"  that  under  the  circumstances  w^  ought  to  bless  the 
rain,  not  curse  it,"  and  on  my  inquiring  his  meaning, 
he  replied  that  he  had  been  thinking  how,  if  any  Hun 
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farmers,  or  cattle-dealers,  had  made  a  recent  deal  in 
the  cattle  that  stood  in  the  field,  and  had  intended 
their  removal  that  day,  the  rain  would  certainly  have 
caused  them  to  declare  the  removal  off,  and  when  they 
came  on  the  morrow  we  should  be  miles  away  to  the 
north.  There  was  logic  no  doubt  in  Billy's  deductions, 
but  I  confess  that  under  the  distressing  circumstances 
I  failed  to  see  the  joke. 

His  remark,  however,  set  me  thinking  that  in  spite 
of  the  rain  some  one  having  an  interest  in  the  cattle 
might  pay  a  visit  to  the  field,  and,  as  every  beast 
sheltering  under  the  hedge  was  eating  what  remained 
of  the  scanty  foliage  over  our  heads,  thereby  exposing 
our  place  of  concealment,  I  decided  to  remove  them. 
Cutting  a  long  bramble  from  the  hedge,  I  passed  the 
remaining  hours  of  daylight  in  thrusting  it  into  the 
faces  of  the  beasts  each  time  they  returned  to  the 
attack  on  the  foliage.  It  was  most  amusing  to  watch 
the  startled  look  on  their  faces  each  time  they  received 
the  thrust  upon  the  nose  from  the  sharp  thorn,  but  the 
expedient  had  the  desired  effect,  and  after  a  time  they 
moved  away  farther  down  the  hedge. 

The  daylight  waned  at  last,  and  most  thankful  were 
we  that  the  agonies  of  the  day  had  passed.  About 
6.30  p.m.,  when  it  had  grown  properly  dark,  we  pain- 
fully crawled  from  our  hiding-place.  It  took  us  some 
considerable  time  to  get  any  use  into  our  stiffened 
limbs,  and  for  quite  an  hour  after  the  resumption  of 
our  journey  we  could  only  walk  at  a  snail's  pace. 
Luckily  we  did  not  encounter  any  one,  and  after  a  time 
the  stiffness  gradually  left  our  joints.  The  country 
across  which  we  travelled  continued  fairly  good  until 
about  midnight,  and  seemed  to  rise  gradually  as  we 
progressed   farther  north.      There  was  also  an   almost 
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entire  absence  of  the  small  streams  and  waterways  that 
had  continually  crossed  our  path  during  the  earlier 
hours  of  the  previous  night.  As  the  weather  continued 
fine  after  about  5  p.m.,  our  clothing  began  to  dry, 
reducing  our  discomfort.  I  think  the  absence  of  the  , 
streams  and  the  firmer  nature  of  the  ground  was  caused 
by  our  gradually  leaving  the  vicinity  of  the  Lippe 
behind  us  ;  but,  although  we  had  the  benefit  of  several 
hours'  good  travelling  across  hard  moorland,  we  were 
by  no  means  entirely  finished  with  the  marshes  and 
water-courses. 

As  the  night  advanced  the  moon  rose,  and,  with  the 
north  star  to  guide  us,  we  rarely  had  occasion  to  take 
a  bearing  from  the  compass.  This  was  very  fortunate 
for  us,  for  about  this  time  our  compass  began  to  behave 
in  a  very  erratic  manner,  and  but  for  this  timely  aid 
of  nature,  there  is  no  telling  where  its  eccentricities 
would  have  led  us.  Billy  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover that  the  compass  was  not  working  correctly, 
and  called  my  attention  to  it.  Selecting  a  flat  stone, 
we  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  and  set  the  instrument 
to  the  north  star,  when  to  Billy's  surprise  and  my  own 
satisfaction  (for  I  had  great  faith  in  its  correctness)  the 
needle  swung  immediately  in  the  right  direction. 

We  resumed  our  way,  and  evidently  for  a  time  it 
continued  to  work  correctly,  there  being  no  further 
complaints  from  Billy,  but  later  on  he  again  complained 
of  its  irregulqir  working.  His  unkind  remarks  regard- 
ing it  (they  were  rather  strong  ones)  had  the  effect  of 
nettling  me  a  little,  for  I  was  so  confident  that  there 
was  nothing  wrong  with  it.  We  had  quite  a  little 
scene  upon  the  Hun  moorland  regarding  its  merits.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  tried  to  convince  him  that  he  was  in 
the  wrong,  demonstrating  my  point  by  again  having 
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recourse  to  the  flat  stone  and  the  north  star,  arguing 
that  it  was  impossible  to  go  against  the  evidence  of 
nature.  But  it  was  of  no  use.  Billy  remained  uncon- 
vinced, and,  strange  to  say,  he  was  in  the  right,  though 
it  was  not  until  we  had  arrived  safely  in  Holland  that 
I  discovered  what  caused  it  to  go  wrong. 

About  midnight  we  arrived  at  a  railway  track 
running  right  across  our  path,  due  east  and  west,  and, 
thinking  we  had  reached  the  first  railway  that  ran 
right  across  the  triangle,  we  congratulated  ourselves 
that  about  twenty  miles  of  the  distance  had  been 
safely  placed  behind  us.  It  was,  however,  at  this  point 
that  we  made  a  very  grave  mistake,  which  led  us  out- 
side the  triangle  of  railways,  placing  what  we  later  took 
to  be  the  left-hand  track  upon  our  right.  This  caused 
us  to  travel  many  unnecessary  miles  in  a  westerly 
direction  over  very  hard  country,  in  a  vain  effort  to  pick 
up  the  left-hand  railway  track,  which,  with  every  step  we 
took,  we  were  leaving  farther  behind  us  towards  the  east. 

The  large  map  of  the  province,  from  which  the  small 
tracing  we  were  using  had  been  taken,  showed  the  two 
railways  on  either  side  of  the  triangle  running  almost 
dead  north  and  south  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  at  many 
places  the  actual  tracks  ran  from  east  to  west.  Un- 
fortunately for  us,  we  struck  this  left-hand  railway  at 
a  point  when  it  ran  in  the  latter  direction.  In  total 
ignorance  of  what  had  really  occurred  we  continued 
our  way,  but  as  the  hours  passed  we  began  to  notice 
the  absence  of  the  trains,  which  caused  us  no  small 
amount  of  uneasiness  ;  for,  according  to  our  reckonings, 
not  only  the  trains  on  the  left-hand  track  should  be 
visible,  but  those  on  our  right  should  begin  at  least  to 
be  heard.  A  consultation  with  the  maps  revealed  to 
us  that,  at  the  spot  where  we  supposed  ourselves  to  be, 
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the  distance  between  the  two  railways  could  not  be 
more  than  six  or  seven  miles.  We  discovered  after- 
wards that  at  the  time  we  made  the  reckoning  we  were 
about  eight  miles  north-west  of  our  way. 

Luckily  for  us,  the  fates  were  kindly  disposed 
towards  us,  and  finally  guided  our  footsteps  in  the 
right  direction. 

About  4  a.m.  we  began  to  feel  thoroughly  worn  out 
by  our  all-night  wanderings,  and,  arriving  at  a  small 
straw-rick,  we  sat  down  to  take  a  rest.  Here  the  idea 
occurred  to  us  that  could  we  only  manage  to  work  our 
way  a  few  feet  inside  the  rick,  warmth  and  friendly 
shelter  would  be  provided  us  during  the  long  hours  of 
daylight.  Acting  upon  this  idea,  we  commenced  to  bur- 
row our  way  towards  the  centre  of  the  rick,  but  we  had 
not  been  so  engaged  more  than  ten  minutes  when  a 
noise  behind  us  caused  us  to  pause,  and  turning  round 
we  observed  the  headlight  of  a  cycle-patrol  coming  down 
a  road  that  we  had  not  observed  in  the  darkness.  The 
patrol  passed  within  a  few  feet  of  us,  but,  thanks  to  the 
darkness,  did  not  observe  us.  The  incident  decided  us 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  sheltering  for  the  day  inside  the 
rick.  Turning  our  backs  on  the  road,  we  resumed  our 
tramp  across  country.  About  5  a.m.  we  once  again 
dragged  our  aching  limbs  to  the  centre  of  a  bramble 
thicket.  When  daylight  came  we  found  we  were  in 
pasture-land,  but  on  this  occasion  the  hedge  was  at  the 
corner  of  a  field ;  as  it  was  thicker  than  the  one  that 
had  sheltered  us  the  day  before,  we  felt  pretty  secure. 
Having  eaten  the  remaining  biscuit  and  Oxo  cubes,  we 
curled  ourselves  up  into  two  balls,  and  huddling  close 
to  each  other  to  obtain  as  much  warmth  as  possible, 
utterly  worn  out,  we  very  soon  dropped  off  to  sleep. 

How  long   I   slept   I   have  no  idea,  but  I  distinctly 
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remember  being  suddenly  rudely  awakened  by  Billy 
jamming  his  elbows  into  my  ribs,  and  by  his  agitation 
I  knew  that  something  unusual  had  happened.  He 
held  his  fingers  in  my  face  as  a  warning  not  to  speak 
or  make  the  slightest  noise.  I  followed  the  direction 
of  his  eyes,  and  there,  only  a  few  feet  from  our  hiding- 
place,  were  two  men  intently  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  apparently  looking  directly  towards  us.  My  blood 
seemed  to  freeze,  and  I  truly  thought  the  game  was  up, 
but  when  the  minutes  passed  and  they  still  remained 
talking,  I  began  to  hope  that  our  hiding-place  had  not 
been  detected.  They  moved  away  at  last,  crossing  a 
stile  in  the  corner  of  the  field,  and  for  the  next  hour 
or  more  we  remained  in  a  state  of  great  suspense, 
expecting  every  moment  to  hear  the  sound  of  returning 
footsteps,  and  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  half  a  dozen 
of  the  military.  But,  as  the  time  wore  on  with  no  one 
coming  to  disturb  us,  we  were  assured  at  last  that  they 
could  not  have  detected  us.  We  both  found  sleep 
almost  impossible  during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
A  farm  situated  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away 
caused  us  great  anxiety,  people,  including  several 
children,  approaching  within  a  few  feet  of  our  hiding- 
place  during  the  afternoon.  Fortunately  a  ditch  some 
twelve  feet  wide  ran  down  one  side  of  the  hedge,  and 
this  afforded  us  some  protection. 

The  hour  of  six  arrived  at  last,  and  with  it  came  the 
welcome  darkness.  As  our  food  supplies  were  ex- 
hausted, it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  waste  valuable 
time  over  taking  a  meal,  so,  crawling  from  the  hedge, 
we  proceeded  to  get  our  blood  into  proper  circulation, 
and  a  little  use  into  our  stiffened  limbs,  a  process  that 
took  us  some  time.  We  suffered  great  pain  from 
cramp,    but,    by    partially    undressing    ourselves     and 
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vigorously  rubbing  each  other's  limbs,  we  were  at 
length  able  to  stand  upright.  The  night  being  a  very 
dark  one,  ^ we  had  to  depend  solely  upon  the  compass 
for  guidance ;  and  we  hit  upon  the  plan  of  first  taking 
a  bearing  upon  a  stone,  and  marking  the  direction  in 
which  the  illuminated  needle  pointed  with  a  piece  of 
stick,  then  shaking  and  turning  the  compass  round, 
repeating  the  operation  several  times,  each  time 
referring  to  the  direction  indicated  by  the  stick. 
This  plan  succeeded  very  well,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
finally  led  us  over  the  frontier,  but  it  was  a  most 
uncertain  operation  without  the  aid  of  the  stars,  and 
caused  us  many  anxious  moments  during  that  long 
night. 

We  had  not  travelled  very  far  before  we  were 
compelled  to  stop  and  cut  two  stout  sticks  from  one  of 
the  trees  to  assist  us  in  dragging  our  weary  bodies 
across  the  heavy  land.  Without  their  aid  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  we  should  never  have  completed* 
the  journey,  but  one  of  those  sticks  nearly  led  to  our 
undoing.  During  the  long  hours  of  daylight  we  had 
worked  out  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  locality  in 
which  we  lay  hidden,  and  the  distance  we  were  from 
the  frontier,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  were 
distant  about  ten  miles,  and  estimated  that,  by  travelling 
an  average  of  one  and  a  half  miles  each  hour,  the 
condition  we  were  in  not  allowing  us  to  travel  any 
faster,  we  should  reach  the  frontiers  about  2  a.m. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that  we  were  not  very  far 
wrong  in  our  estimate,  but  good  luck  played  a  far 
more  important  part  than  our  own  judgment. 

We  travelled,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, but  soon  began  to  encounter  numerous  streams, 
some  of  them  too  deep  to  wade  through,  which  caused  us 
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frequently  to  alter  our  direction  towards  the  west,  and 
follow  their  irregular  banks  for  long  distances  before 
being  able  to  effect  a  crossing,  and  again  turn  our 
footsteps  in   the  direction  of  the  north. 

About  1 1  p.m.  we  crossed  a  railway  track  that  we 
took  to  be  the  one  crossing  the  triangle  about  five 
miles  from  the  frontier,  but,  puzzle  our  brains  as  we 
might,  we  failed  to  understand  why  we  could  not  hear 
or  see  the  trains  that  should  be  running  on  either  side 
of  us.  Another  thing  that  completely  baffled  us  was 
the  non-appearance  of  the  lights  from  the  large  Dutch 
town  of  Winterswijk,  at  the  top  of  the  railway  triangle. 
We  discovered  later  that  this  railway,  the  last  we 
crossed  before  reaching  neutral  soil,  was  the  continua- 
tion of  the  one  we  thought  we  were  crossing,  and  ran  in 
a  westerly  direction  for  many  miles  parallel  with  the 
frontiers,  and  the  spot  at  which  we  crossed  it  was  about 
five  miles  from  the  latter. 

Shortly  after  crossing  the  railway,  we  saw  in  the 
distance  ahead  of  us  a  long  row  of  lights  at  equal 
distances  apart.  We  had  heard  that  different  parts  of 
the  frontier  were  illuminated  in  this  manner,  with  Hun 
<^cle-patrols  and  lines  of  outposts  in  close  attendance, 
so  decided  to  give  the  place  a  wide  berth,  and  altered 
our  direction  again  towards  the  west.  It  took  us  fully 
two  hours  before  we  succeeded  in  placing  the  lights 
behind  us,  and  during  that  time  I  am  of  the  opinion 
we  were  walking  parallel  with  the  frontier. 

About  midnight  rain  began  to  fall  heavily,  and  we 
looked  upon  this  as  a  good  omen,  for,  although  it 
increased  our  difficulties,  we  were  pretty  sure  that  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  driving  many  patrols  to  the 
shelter  of  their  billets,  also  the  guards  on  outpost  duty. 
Cautiously  making  our  way  through  the  darkness,  we 
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arrived  at  a  broad  dyke  with  well-built  sand-banks 
on  each  side,  and,  after  searching  for  some  time  to 
discover  a  means  of  crossing,  we  at  length  found  a  pole 
stretched  from  bank  to  bank.  Tying  our  sticks  across 
our  backs,  we  stretched  full  length  along  the  pole,  and, 
by  drawing  our  bodies  forward  with  our  arms,  we 
gradually  worked  our  way  across.  Four  of  these  dykes 
were  crossed  in  this  manner.  These  dykes,  which 
appeared  to  be  endless,  ran  from  east  to  west  parallel 
with  the  frontier,  and  by  their  width  and  apparent 
great  depth,  and  their  well-trimmed  sand-banks,  seemed 
very  formidable  defence  works,  erected  by  the  Huns 
with  an  eye  to  the  possibility  of  Holland  being 
involved  in  the  war  against  them,  and  an  attack 
delivered  from  the  north. 

The  dykes,  however,  had  an  entirely  different  effect 
upon  Billy.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  the 
familiar  waterways  to  be  met  with  all  over  Holland, 
and  declared  his  belief  that  we  had  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  frontier.  Weight  was  given  to  his  idea  by 
our  having  passed,  just  after  midnight,  a  broad  road  with 
large  white-painted  stones  on  either  side,  while  a  large 
iron  sign-post,  also  painted  white,  stood  at  the  junctiofl 
of  several  cross-roads  that  ran  in  the  direction  of  the 
north.  The  bitter  experience  of  my  recapture  in  the 
town  of  Ahus  two  years  previously  caused  me  to 
remain  sceptical.  I  had  not  seen  and  passed  any  of 
the  Hun  lines  of  outposts,  and,  until  I  had,  I  did  not 
in  the  least  feel  safe.  I  had,  however,  not  long  to 
wait. 

We  did  not  debate  the  point  after  having  once 
exchanged  views,  being  agreed  that  time  would  decide 
the  question  for  us.  Feeling  more  than  ever  that  we 
were    now  close    to    the  danger-zone,  we  decided    to 
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discontinue  walking  together,  but  to  follow  each  other 
several  yards  apart,  hoping  that  if  the  leading  man 
were  challenged  and  retaken  by  the  guards,  the  one  in 
the  rear  might  effect  his  escape  in  the  darkness.  Billy 
immediately  took  the  lead.  As  a  further  safeguard 
we  decided  to  crawl  on  our  hands  and  knees  through 
the  fields  whenever  we  found  ourselves  approaching 
a  road,  but,  after  crossing  one  or  two  fields  in  this 
manner,  we  were  compelled  to  give  it  up,  as  more  than 
our  aching  limbs  could  stand. 

Presently  we  came  to  a  canal,  and  walked  along  the 
bank,  taking  care  to  keep  close  to  a  row  of  trees  on  the 
edge  of  the  bank,  down  the  bank  and  across  the  fields 
being  our  line  of  retreat  on  the  first  signs  of  danger. 
I  experienced  great  difficulty  in  following  Billy,  but  by 
straining  my  eyes  through  the  darkness  I  was  just  able 
to  keep  his  figure  before  me.  Suddenly  I  observed 
him  throw  himself  down  on  the  side  of  the  bank,  and, 
without  pausing  to  consider  what  had  happened,  1 
immediately  followed  suit.  The  next  moment  a  figure 
loomed  out  of  the  darkness,  walking  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  bank,  and,  when  about  half-way  between  us, 
he  suddenly  stumbled  and  almost  rolled  down  the  bank 
on  top  of  us.  Picking  himself  up  with  many  a  grunt 
and  curse,  he  inquired  who  was  there,  but,  needless  to 
say,  no  answer  reached  him  from  out  of  the  darkness. 
Muttering  to  himself,  he  resumed  his  way,  and  was 
soon  lost  to  view  down  the  canal  bank,  but  I  ex- 
perienced an  icy  chill  down  the  centre  of  my  back  as 
he  passed  me.  The  heavy  jackboots  he  was  wearing 
appeared  to  my  eyes  about  the  size  worn  by  a  giant 
as  they  passed  within  an  inch  of  my  face.  By  his 
staggering  gait  I  think  he  was  a  soldier  making  his  way 
homewards  after  a  night  on  the  spree,  and  that  in  the 
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darkness  he  had  stumbled  over  one  of  our  sticks,  which, 
in  falling  so  suddenly  to  the  ground,  we  had  left 
sticking  up  from  the  side  of  the  bank.  I  think  he 
must,  in  his  cups,  have  taken  us  for  two  logs  as  we  lay 
stretched  out  full-length  at  his  feet. 

When  he  had  passed  out  of  sight  we  rose  from  the 
ground  and  continued  our  way.  It  had  been  a  sudden 
shock,  but  very  close  at  hand  there  were  other  and 
greater  ones  to  follow.  We  were  just  entering  upon  the 
final  test  for  nerves  !  We  proceeded  some  considerable 
distance  along  the  bank,  keeping  a  sharp  look  out,  and 
about  2  a.m.  arrived  at  a  spot  where  the  canal  was 
crossed  by  a  pair  of  lock-gates.  We  lay  down  on  the  bank 
for  several  minutes,  to  make  sure  that  the  gates  were 
unguarded  ;  then  came  to' the  conclusion  that  everything 
was  safe,  and  crossed  the  locks  to  the  opposite  bank. 
The  rain  had  now  ceased,  but  the  night  continued  very 
dark,  a  most  happy  circumstance  for  us. 

Billy  still  continued  to  lead  the  way,  for  I  was  almost 
done,  hardly  able  to  drag  one  foot  after  the  other,  and 
Billy,  true  pal  that  he  was,  played  all  out  to  keep  me 
going,  picking  out  suitable  spots  for  me  to  rest  a  few 
minutes  while  he  went  forward  to  reconnoitre.  By 
many  a  cheery  word,  and  kindly  assistance  through 
hedge  and  over  barbed-wire  fence,  he  helped  my  stag- 
gering footsteps  forward.  As  he  told  me  afterwards, 
he  was  almost  finished  himself,  and  I  knew  very  well 
at  the '  time  that  he  was  suffering  great  pain,  but  his 
indomitable  courage  and  resource  carried  us  both 
forward.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  heroic  efforts,  the 
concluding  stages  of  our  journey  that  night  would 
never  have  been  reached. 

Returning  from  one  of  his  "  reconnoitring  patrols  "  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  discovered  a  good  spot  where 
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we  could  both  lie  down  and  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
rest.  We  crawled  under  some  barbed-wire,  and  made 
our  way  towards  a  wooden  shed,  where  we  lay  down 
upon  the  floor,  and  for  a  few  moments  I  think  we  both 
must  have  fallen  off  to  sleep.  The  rest,  short  though 
it  was,  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good,  and  the  temptation 
to  remain  longer  inside  the  shelter  was  very  great.  But, 
realising  that  the  night  was  fast  wearing  on,  we  made 
an  examination  of  the  interior,  and  found  that  it  con- 
tained several  large  cast-iron  valves  used,  I  suppose,  in 
connection  with  the  working  of  the  canal  locks. 

On  leaving  the  shed,  we  took  a  bearing  with  the 
compass,  and  again  set  our  steps  in  a  northerly  direction. 
I  think  we  had  left  the  shed  about  ten  minutes,  Billy 
walking  ahead  of  me  some  half-dozen  yards,  when  a 
turn  in  the  pathway  brought  into  view  the  furnace- 
stack  of  what  proved  to  be  a  pumping-station.  We 
proceeded  with  double  caution.  We  had  almost  passed 
the  works — all  around  us  was  the  still  blackness  of  the 
night — and  I  was  just  beginning  to  breathe  freely  again, 
when  I  suddenly  missed  the  figure  of  Billy  in  front  of 
me,  and  a  moment  later  I  stumbled  over  his  body  lying 
flat  upon  the  pathway.  Dropping  beside  him  I  listened 
intently. 

Presently  a  man's  cough  came  out  of  the  stillness, 
followed  by  the  sound  of  footsteps,  and  there  appeared 
right  across  our  path,  about  a  dozen  paces  away,  the 
figure  of  a  soldier  with  rifle  slung  across  his  shoulder. 
The  thought  flashed  like  lightning  through  my  brain 
that  we  were  lying  at  the  very  feet  of  the  Hun  outpost. 
Stretching  my  body  as  flat  as  I  possibly  could  in  the 
soft  mud,  I  waited  breathlessly,  my  eyes  glued  upon 
the  figure  of  the  sentinel  as  he  paced  slowly  up  and 
down  in  front  of  us.     I  knew  he  could  not  be  aware  of 
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our  presence,  as  the  yielding  mud  in  which  we  lay  had 
deadened  our  footsteps.  Presently  a  voice  broke  the 
stillness ;  the  soldier  in  front  of  us  halted ;  and  out  of 
the  darkness  towards  our  left  the  form  of  another  guard 
appeared.  He  joined  his  companion,  and  they  stood 
talking  and  laughing  together  for  several  minutes. 

I  could  hear  Billy's  deep  breathing  as  he  lay  beside 
me,  and  terror  seized  me  as  the  thought  entered  my 
head  of  what  would  happen  if  one  of  us  was  taken 
with  a  fit  of  coughing !  The  perspiration  stood  out  on 
my  forehead  like  beads,  and  thoughts  of  my  home  and 
family  swayed  through  my  brain.  Digging  my  hands 
into  the  mud  I  thrust  those  thoughts  from  me,  but  the 
tension  on  the  nerves  was  almost  unbearable.  Were 
those  two  guards  ever  going  to  move  from  the  position 
they  had  taken  up  in  front  of  us  ?  If  they  remained 
much  longer  something  would  happen  to  reveal  our 
presence,  and  then A  small  flare  suddenly  illumin- 
ated the  darkness  ;  they  were  lighting  their  pipes ;  and, 
oh  !  the  joy  that  their  movements  gave  us  !  After  all, 
they  had  not  observed  us,  and  were  moving  off  down 
the  road.  Slowly  their  footsteps  died  away  in  the 
distance,  and,  realising  that  there  was  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost,  we  crawled  on  our  hands  and  knees  across  the 
road. 

In  front  of  the  hedge  where  they  had  stood  talking, 
we  found  a  high  barbed-wire  latticed  fence,  with  spaces 
some  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  wide.  My  aches  and 
pains  having  disappeared  in  these  moments  of  tense 
excitement,  I  thrust  my  stick  through  one  of  the 
spaces,  and  in  a  few  seconds  had  torn  myself  through 
to  the  other  side.  Billy,  being  a  much  heavier- 
built  man  than  I,  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
squeezing  through  the  small  space  between  the  wires, 
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and  I  really  believe  that  in  my  excitement,  as  he 
released  parts  of  his  clothing  from  the  sharp  barbs,  I 
was  hooking  other  portions  on.  Billy,  in  the  midst  of  his 
frantic  struggles  to  get  free,  kept  enjoining  me  to  keep 
calm  and  not  make  so  much  noise.  His  coolness,  and 
what  appeared  to  me  very  slow  movements,  almost 
drove  me  to  despair.  The  one  thought  uppermost  in 
my  mind  was,  that  the  guards  would  suddenly  return, 
find  him  helpless,  held  fast  by  the  wire,  and  either  put 
a  bullet  through  his  brain  or  run  him  through  with  their 
bayonets.  To  my  intense  relief  he  was  through  at 
last,  and,  picking  up  our  sticks,  we  crawled  through 
the  hedge,  leaving  long  strips  of  our  clothing  hanging 
on  that  Hun  frontier  entanglement  for  the  sleepy  eyes 
of  the  sentinels  to  gaze  upon  when  daylight  returned, 
parting  souvenirs  of  the  way  we  had  come  and  the  way 
we  had  gone  in  the  night. 
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IN  conversing  later  regarding  our  struggles  through    , 
that    barbed-wire  fence,  it  occurred    to  us    that,    | 
though  we  had  often  talked  of  meeting  an  obstacle  of 
this  kind  when  we  arrived  at  the  frontier,  and  that  we 
should  in  all  probability  find  it  electrified,  the  thought 
never  entered  our  heads  when  we  actually  reached  the 
barrier.     Had  it  been  electrified,  neither  of  us  would 
have  survived  to  telLthe  tale.     This  was  only  another 
instance    that    good    luck  was  with  us ;    but  it  often 
occurred  to  me,  when  thinking  over  that  night,  that  it    : 
was  strange  we  both  forgot  so  very  important  a  matter.    ] 

One  of  the  greatest  menaces  that  we  had  to  contend 
with  were  the  dogs,  and,  considering  that  very  often  in 
the  wild  plunges  through  cottage  gardens  and  private 
grounds  we  were  often  almost  jumping  on  top  of  their 
kennels,  it  is  not  surprising  that  on  more  than  one 
occasion  they  nearly  led  to  our  recapture.  Billy  and  I 
had  been  most  fortunate  in  avoiding  them,  for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  occasion  in  the  gardens  on  the 
outskirts  of  Wesel,  we  had  experienced  no  danger  from 
them,  and  had  almost  come  to  forget  them  altogether. 
But  we  were  not  to  take  our  departure  from  Hun  soil 
without  receiving  a  parting  salute  from  those  keen 
watchers  of  the  night.  We  had  no  idea  of  the  system  in 
operation  guarding  that  part  of  the  frontier  at  which  we 
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had  arrived,  whether  we  had  succeeded  in  crawling  through 
the  first  line  of  outposts  or  the  last ;  and,  with  nerves 
highly  strung,  we  were  groping  our  way  slowly  forward, 
when  a  vicious  snap  startled  us,  followed  by  a  series  of 
unearthly  yells.  In  the  darkness  we  had  approached 
quite  close  to  the  rear  of  a  large  private  house.  The 
dog,  which  by  the  sound  I  do  not  think  was  a  very 
large  one  (though  what  it  was  lacking  in  size  it  made  up 
with  noise),  was  loose  in  the  grounds.  Barking  and 
snapping  furiously,  it  followed  us  round  the  hedges,  as 
we  repeatedly  stumbled  and  fell  in  our  efforts  to  get 
clear  of  the  house.  We  drew  away  at  last,  and  the 
barking,  which  had  been  taken  up  by  other  dogs  in 
the  vicinity,  gradually  died  away  in  the  distance.  The 
deutsch-hounds  had  given  us  their  parting  salute ! 

When  all  was  quiet  again,  we  decided  to  take  a  rest, 
and  consider  what  was  likely  to  be  found  in  front  of 
us,  but  barely  had  we  seated  ourselves  under  the  shelter 
of  a  bank,  when  the  sudden  snapping  of  twigs  broke 
the  stillness,  and  the  next  moment  the  figures  of  two 
men  broke  through  the  hedge  in  the  direction  whence 
we  had  come,  and  rushed  by,  almost  falling  over  us. 
Who  they  were  we  had  no  idea,  for  they  passed  us  in 
a  flash,  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness,  but  I  think 
that,  like  ourselves,  they  were  two  fugitives,  or  else  two 
smugglers.  Barely  had  they  passed  when  it  occurred 
to  us  that  in  all  probability  they  had  been  seen,  and 
were  being  pursued,  so  we  lost  no  time  in  making  our- 
selves scarce  from  that  neighbourhood. 

At  4  a.m.  we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  a  large 
pine  forest,  and,  turning  in  a  westerly  direction,  followed 
its  outskirts,  until  a  road  was  found  leading  right 
through  it  to  the  northern  boundary.  In  so  doing,  we 
recrosseid  the  frontier  and  returned  again  to  Hun  soil. 
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In  consulting  a  map  later,  we  discovered  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  forest  was  on  the  Dutch  side  of  the 
frontier,  but  the  western  extremity,  through  the 
irregular  windings  of  the  frontier  line,  stood  upon  a 
small  strip  or  neck  of  Hun  soil,  about  five  miles  long 
and  two  miles  wide,  that  ran  up  wedge-shape  into 
Holland. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  then  that,  when  we  arrived  at 
the  forest,  we  had  placed  all  danger  behind  us  and 
were  standing  safely  on  neutral  soil,  but  this  all-im- 
portant fact  was  quite  unknown  to  us.  We  did  not, 
however,  remain  long  on  enemy  territory,  for  good  luck 
was  guiding  our  footsteps.  Discovering  the  road,  we 
entered  the  forest,  and  an  hour  later  found  ourselves 
again  on  the  outer  edge.  Thoroughly  worn-out  by  the 
long  night's  tramp,  and  encounters  with  inebriated 
soldiery,  frontier  outposts,  dogs,  and  smugglers,  we 
threw  ourselves  down  upon  the  ground  just  inside  the 
corner  of  the  forest.  The  danger  zone  had  been  passed, 
and  our  long  journey  was  almost  over,  for,  in  passing 
through  the  forest,  we  had  for  the  third  time  that  night 
crossed  over  the  frontier.  Our  enemies  were  now  for 
ever  safely  behind  us,  and  when  we  laid  ourselves  down 
to  rest,  for  the  first  time  for  over  three  long  weary  years 
we  slept  soundly  on  friendly  soil ! 

I  awoke  to  find  broad  daylight,  and  the  ground  and 
surrounding  fir-trees  covered  with  a  hard  frost.  My 
clothing  was  also  covered  and  frozen  stiff.  Having 
taken  an  observation  of  our  surroundings,  I  crawled 
from  under  the  fir-tree  where  we  were  lying,  and  leaving 
Billy  still  fast  asleep,  I  went  for  a  stroll  to  ease  my  stiffened 
limbs  and  take  a  survey  of  the  locality.  Before  leaving 
the  spot  I  untied  a  small  parcel  of  cotton-wool  and 
surgical  bandages    which   I    had  brought    in   case    of 
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emergencies  and  tied  one  of  the  bandages  to  the  tree 
under  which  Billy  was  lying.  I  also  placed  pieces  of 
cotton-wool  on  the  branches  of  trees  that  I  passed  as  I 
made  my  way  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  forest.  In  this 
manner  I  was  able  to  retrace  my  footsteps,  for,  all 
the  trees  being  exactly  alike,  I  might  not  have  been 
able  to  make  my  way  back  to  the  spot  where  I  had 
lelt  Billy.  Reaching  a  clearing,  I  ran  up  and  down  for 
several  minutes,  thus  restoring  a  little  warmth  to  my 
body ;  and,  after  a  careful  look  round  which  revealed 
nothing  except  a  few  scattered  farms  in  the  distance,  I 
returned  by  the  aid  of  the  cotton-wool  path  without 
meeting  any  one.  I  found  Billy  just  turning  out  from 
under  the  tree,  greatly  alarmed  at  my  disappearance, 
but  he  laughed  heartily  when  he  observed  the  surgical 
bandage,  floating  like  a  pennon  in  the  breeze,  over  the 
tree  that  had  sheltered  him. 

The  one  question  uppermost  in  our  minds  was,  had 
we  succeeded  in  crossing  over  the  frontier  ?  Not  being 
able  to  answer  it,  we  decided  to  remain  under  cover  of  the 
forest  until  nightfall,  when,  resuming  our  journey  in  a 
northerly  direction,  at  the  end  of  another  night's  travel- 
ling we  should  be  well  inside  the  safety  line.  We  left 
the  edge  of  the  forest,  made  our  way  to  better  cover, 
and,  selecting  a  thick  clump  of  bushes,  crawled  under 
therti  and  again  lay  down.  As  the  day  advanced,  the 
weather  took  a  complete  change,  and  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  but  to  our  great  discomfort  it  remained  ex- 
tremely cold. 

It  was  apparent  to  us  that  in  our  condition  we  could 
not  remain  another  night  out  on  the  countryside,  so, 
■after  discussing  the  position  for  some  considerable  time, 
Billy  made  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  we  should 
leave  our  place  of  concealment,  take  to  a  main  road 
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that  we  could  see  in  the  distance,  walk  into  the  first 
village,  and  so  end  the  suspense  and  our  sufferings  one 
way  or  the  other.  In  Billy's  own  words,  "  If  we  are  not 
over,  we  are  somewhere  very  near  it,  and  if  we  are 
doomed  to  be  retaken,  no  one  in  the  future  will  be  able 
to  say  that  our  failure  was  caused  through  any  fault  of 
our  own,  or  that  we  did  not  have  a  thorough  good  try." 
Both  being  agreed,  we  left  the  forest,  cast  aside  all  pre- 
cautions, and  crossed  several  fields  in  full  view  of  the 
farmhouses.  Gaining  the  road,  we  took  a  final  bearing 
with  the  compass,  and,  finding  that  it  ran  towards  the 
north-west,  we  turned  our  footsteps  in  this  direction. 
Ravenously  hungry,  we  entered  a  field,  and  filled  our 
pockets  with  turnips,  of  which  we  made  a  meal  as  we 
walked  down  the  road. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  attract  our  attention  was 
the  smart,  clean  appearance  of  the  cottages,  with  their 
bright  green-painted  shutters  and  trim  well-kept  gardens. 
They  were  in  striking  contrast  to  the  neglected  appear- 
ance of  the  cottages  we  had  met  with  daily  at  Fried- 
richsfeld.  As  we  passed  one  of  these  cottages  a  woman 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  after  she  had  eyed  us  up  and 
down  for  a  moment,  her  face  suddenly  became  wreathed 
in  smiles  as  she  saluted  us  in  a  most  cheery  manner 
by  wishing  us  good-day.  This  was  indeed  a  most  un- 
looked-for and  pleasant  surprise ;  smiles  and  the  little 
courtesies  of  life  from  civilians  had  not  come  our  way 
for  many  a  long  day.  The  smiling  countenance  of  the 
woman,  the  first  person  we  had  met  since  leaving  cover, 
caused  a  great  feeling  of  joy  to  rise  within  us,  and  our 
hopes  ran  high  that  we  were  standing  on  neutral  soil  at 
last. 

Soon  after  passing  the  cottage,  we  were  passed  by 
a  youth  riding    a  bicycle.     I   glanced  back    over  my 
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shoulder  to  see  if  our  travel-stained  and  mud-bespattered 
appearance  had  attracted  his  attention,  but  he  rode 
straight  on,  paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  us. 
This  we  took  to  be  another  very  good  sign,  for  we 
reasoned  that  were  we  still  upon  Hun  soil  he  would  have 
been  bound  to  recognise  in  us  two  fugitives ;  and,  with 
the  prospect  of  reward,  would  not  have  allowed  the  op- 
portunity to  pass  without  stopping  to  question  us.  We 
were  sorry  after  he  had  passed  out  of  sight  that  we  had 
not  stopped  him  and  inquired  if  we  were  in  Holland, 
and  decided  to  end  the  suspense  by  questioning  the 
next  person  whom  we  met. 

A  bend  in  the  road  showed  us  a  ploughman  at  work 
in  a  field,  and,  approaching  the  hedge,  we  called 
him  towards  us.  After  a  few  moments'  hesitation,  he 
left  his  work,  and  Billy  proceeded  to  question  him  re- 
garding our  whereabouts.  At  first  he  did  not  appear 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  our  question,  but  presently  it 
must  have  suddenly  dawned  upon  him  who  we  were, 
and  to  Billy's  repeated  inquiry,  "  Is  this  Holland  ?  "  with 
a  broad  grin  upon  his  face  he  replied, "  Yah,  yah  "  (the 
German  and  Dutch  Yes,  yes).  Could  it  indeed  be  true  ? 
Again  we  questioned  him,  to  assure  ourselves  that  he 
understood  us.  There  was  no  mistake !  I  put  the 
question  to  him  the  other  way,  and  asked  him  if  we 
were  standing  in  Deutschland,  but,  with  a  serious 
shake  of  the  head,  he  replied,  "  Nix  Deutschland,  Neth- 
erland,  Deutschland,"  and  with  a  wave  of  his  arm  he 
pointed  the  way  we  had  come.  Tearing  away  from  the 
hedge  without  pausing  to  thank  him,  in  the  indescrib- 
able joy  of  the  moment  we  rushed  down  the  road.  He 
must  have  thought  we  had  both  suddenly  gone  mad. 

A  moment  later  I  espied  half  a  sheet  of  clean  news- 
paper that  was  being  carried  by  the  wind  in  and  out 
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of  the  hedge.  The  thought  flashed  through  my  mind, 
here  is  a  deciding  factor  ;  if  the  print  of  that  paper  is  in 
Latin  characters  Hke  our  own,  then  indeed  the  frontiers 
have  been  safely  crossed.  Pouncing  upon  it,  I  held  it 
up  in  front  of  us,  and  the  first  words  printed  in  large 
type  that  met  our  eager  gaze  was,  "  Den  Netherlands." 
What  really  happened  during  the  next  few  moments 
out  on  that  frontier  road  I  shall  never  be  able  to  tell. 
I  think  we  danced,  cried,  embraced  each  other,  and 
shouted  aloud  in  our  glee ;  it  seemed  as  if  a  great 
burden  had,  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  some  magician's 
wand,  been  suddenly  removed. 

As  we  stood  there,  utterly  unconscious  for  the  time 
being  of  our  surroundings,  our  eyes  glued  to  that  piece 
of  newspaper,  hardly  daring  to  believe  the  joyful  tidings 
it  conveyed,  we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  approach- 
ing horsemen.  On  looking  up,  a  great  terror  seized  us 
as  our  eyes  beheld  the  familiar  field-grey  uniform  worn 
by  the  two  approaching  cavalrymen  !  We  stood  as 
though  rooted  to  the  spot  while  the  horsemen  rapidly 
approached,  but  as  they  drew  near  our  hearts  gave  a  great 
bound,  for  we  recognised  their  headdress.  They  were 
wearing  the  long  peaked  cap  like  that  worn  by  the 
French,  a  different  pattern  from  that  worn  by  our 
enemies.  Drawing  rein  beside  us  next  moment,  they 
were  leaning  over  their  saddles  and  shaking  hands  with 
us,  and,  discovering  we  were  Englishmen,  one  of  them, 
a  sergeant,  was  congratulating  us  in  our  own  language 
on  having  successfully  effected  our  escape.  The  spot 
where  we  stood  was  less  than  half  a  mile  from  the 
frontier.  Had  that  road  we  took  on  leaving  the  forest 
led  in  a  south-westerly,  instead  of  a  north-westerly 
direction,  we  should  have  crossed  over  the  frontier  for  the 
fourth  time.     That  crossing  would  have  been  our  final 
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one,  for,  had  we  missed  the  line  of  outposts,  we  should 
have  wandered  on  and  been  retaken  in  the  first  Hun 
border-village.  The  fates  had  indeed  served  us  faith- 
fully to  the  last. 

Having  directed  us  to  the  Dutch  border- village  of 
Gendringen,  about  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  and 
warning  us  on  no  account  to  leave  the  road  and  enter 
the  fields  on  our  left,  or  we  should  again  drift  back 
over  the  frontier,  the  two  cavalrymen  bade  us  good-bye 
and  galloped  off.  Our  aches  and  pains  for  the  time 
were  forgotten,  and  we  resumed  our  journey  joyously  in 
the  direction  of  the  village.  With  the  aid  of  a  penknife 
we  removed  from  our  clothing  the  regimental  cap-badges 
so  jealously  guarded  throughout  the  long  days  of  our 
captivity,  our  only  connecting  link  with  the  dear  old 
regiment.  Before  setting  out  on  our  journey  we  had 
carefully  hidden  them,  to  prevent  them,  in  the  event  of 
our  being  retaken,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Hun 
souvenir-hunters,  and  now,  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that 
no  one  would  dare  attempt  to  take  them  from  us  with- 
out suffering  for  the  insult,  we  placed  them  on  the  peaks 
of  our  civilian  caps. 

Passing  an  estaminet  (small  public-house)  we  were 
hailed  by  the  proprietor,  who  inquired  if  we  were 
French.  On  our  reply  that  we  were  Englishmen,  he 
appeared  to  be  greatly  delighted  and  invited  us  inside. 
We  were  very  soon  seated  beside  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
bar-parlour  with  a  steaming  glass  of  the  best  Holland 
gin  on  the  table  beside  us.  Seated  once  again,  with 
mine  host  busily  engaged  in  serving  his  customers  and 
laughing  and  chatting  before  us,  we  could  not  realise 
it.  We  rubbed  our  eyes,  fully  expecting  to  wake  up 
any  moment,  and  find  we  had  been  dreaming,  but  a 
sip  from  the  glass  by   our   side  brought  us   back   to 
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reality,  and  emptying  it,  we  restored  the  glass  to  the 
table,  and  the  next  moment  the  room  began  to  whirl. 
I  think  another  glass  would  have  about  settled  us  in 
our  low  condition  ;  my  brain  for  the  time  was  like  a 
ball  of  fire ;  but  the  proprietor's  wife,  who  had  been 
watching  us,  observed  what  had  occurred,  and  came 
to  our  assistance  with  two  glasses  of  hot  milk.  After 
drinking  these  we  were  not  long  in  recovering,  and 
although  it  had  temporarily  upset  us,  I  believe  the 
warm  spirit  did  our  bodies  a  great  deal  of  good. 

A  soldier  then  entered  the  bar  who  had,  I  think, 
been  sent  after  us  by  the  cavalry  sergeant,  and  took 
charge  of  us.  We  thanked  the  landlord  and  his  wife 
for  their  kindness,  and  we  took  our  leave,  escorted  by 
the  soldier.  He  informed  us  that  he  had  been 
instructed  to  take  us  to  the  frontier  examination-station. 
After  half  an  hour's  walk  we  arrived,  and  were  ex- 
amined by  the  officer  in  charge.  Full  particulars  were 
taken  of  the  time  we  had  been  in  captivity,  the  place 
from  which  we  had  escaped,  and  the  date  the  escape 
took  place,  our  names,  nationality,  and  regiments,  and 
a  host  of  other  questions  which  I  have  forgotten. 
Great  care  was  taken  to  ascertain  whether  we  were 
carrying  arms.  The  examination  concluded,  the  officer 
informed  us  that  we  would  be  taken  to  the  village  of 
Ulft,  handed  over  to  the  officer  in  charge  of  a  company 
of  the  frontier  guards,  and  remain  with  them  until 
Monday  morning,  when  we  would  be  removed  to  the 
town  of  Didam,  there  to  undergo  a  term  of  quarantine 
in  the  camp  erected  for  that  purpose. 

The  thought  of  a  period  in  quarantine  did  not  in 
the  least  disturb  us,  for  we  were  no  longer  surrounded 
by  malicious  Hun  guards  and  fixed  bayonets.  The 
project   that   we  had   so   carefully  planned   had   been 
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successfully  accomplished,  and  before  many  more  days 
had  passed  we  should  be  back  once  again  with  our 
families  in  dear  old  "  Blighty."  We  left  the  station 
with  the  lightest  of  hearts. 

Another  half-hour's  walk  and  we  entered  the  village 
of  Ulft.  We  were  conducted  to  a  large  hall  used  as 
a  quarters  by  the  frontier  guards,  and  there  handed 
over  to  the  senior  officer  in  charge.  During  the  week- 
end spent  with  them  these  Dutch  troops  did  all  they 
possibly  could  to  make  us  comfortable.  Their  chief 
concern  was  to  make  sure  that  we  should  have  enough 
to  eat,  giving  us  to  understand  that  they  knew  as 
prisoners  of  war  we  had  fared  very  badly.  On  the 
Saturday  night  of  our  arrival,  we  far  from  pleased  them 
with  the  poor  show  we  made  of  eating,  but  we  were 
past  food  ;  all  we  required  was  to  lie  down  somewhere 
and  rest  our  weary  limbs  by  sleep. 

About  eight  o'clock  they  woke  us  and  told  us  we 
were  to  be  taken  to  another  place  for  the  night,  there 
not  being  sufficient  accommodation  at  the  hall.  In 
dressing  ourselves  for  the  journey  the  effect  of  our 
recent  exposure  and  exertions  was  keenly  felt ;  our 
arms  and  legs  were  so  stiff  that  we  could  not  put  on 
our  clothing  without  assistance,  and  we  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  standing  upright.  We  had  removed  our 
boots,  and  our  feet  had  become  so  badly  swollen  that 
we  had  to  cut  the  boots  almost  to  pieces  before  being 
able  to  put  them  on.  The  place  in  which  we  slept 
was  a  stable,  but  although  the  surroundings  were  not 
particularly  elegant,  the  place  was  dry,  with  plenty  of 
new  clean  straw  and  dozens  of  blankets.  It  did  not 
take  us  very  long  to  "  bed  down,"  and  in  a  twinkling 
of  an  eye  we  were  both  fast  asleep. 

I  had  much  looked  forward  to  this  first  night's  rest 
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in  comfort  and  security,  but  hardly  had  I  lain  down 
for  an  hour  when  I  was  awakened  by  severe  griping 
pains  in  the  stomach,  which  continued  throughout  the 
night.  I  had  drunk  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
from  the  streams  during  our  journey,  and  I  believe 
some  of  the  water  must  have  been  polluted,  for  Billy, 
who  had  warned  me  against  it  and  had  only  occasionally 
moistened  his  lips,  was  not  in  the  least  affected.  I 
think  the  water  in  that  part  of  the  country  over  which 
we  travelled  on  the  two  previous  occasions  must  have 
been  much  purer ;  and  then  we  had  a  small  supply 
of  food  with  us,  which  assisted  in  counteracting  any 
evil  effects  from  the  water. 

On  Sunday  morning  I  was  so  ill  that  a  doctor  was 
telephoned  for,  and  the  physic  he  sent  did  me  a  great  deal 
of  good.  As  the  day  wore  on  I  got  considerably  better, 
but  I  had  begun  to  think  I  was  going  to  be  seriously 
ill  and  prevented  from  travelling  to  Didam  with  Billy. 
The  thought  caused  me  great  annoyance,  for  the  last 
thing  in  the  world  I  wished  for  was  to  be  parted  from 
him.  I  felt  great  relief  when,  after  being  again 
examined  by  the  doctor  on  the  Monday  morning,  1 
was  told  I  was  fit  enough  to  travel. 

One  of  the  soldiers  we  met  at  Ulft  was  a  young 
man  who  had  served  a  few  years  in  our  Mercantile 
Marine.  He  could  speak  English  fairly  well,  treated 
us  with  great  kindness,  and  was  mighty  pleased  with 
our  exploits  in  having  hoodwinked  the  Hun.  He  had 
been  engaged  on  frontier  guard-duties  at  different  parts 
for  over  two  years,  and  many  interesting  stories  he 
told  us  concerning  escaping  war  prisoners,  refugees, 
and  Hun  deserters.  One  of  the  stories,  which  I  re- 
member very  well,  concerned  an  escaping  French  soldier 
who,  after  many  days  of  travel,  had  approached   very 
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close  to  the  frontier,  and  lay  concealed  in  a  small  wood. 
He  had  selected  a  spot  where  he  intended  to  cross 
over  when  darkness  fell,  but,  unfortunately  for  his  plans, 
extra  sentinels  were  posted  at  nightfall.  When  he 
left  the  wood,  and  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the  border- 
line, his  approach  was  observed  by  one  of  the  extra 
guards,  who,  bringing  his  rifle  down  to  the  ready  position, 
called  upon  him  to  halt.  The  plucky  Frenchman, 
however,  realising  that  he  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
over,  disregarded  the  Hun  challenge,  and  taking  to  his 
heels,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  border-line  when  a 
shot  rang  out.  He  stumbled  and  fell  just  a  yard 
within  the  Dutch  border,  several  more  shots  being 
fired  by  the  guard  in  his  direction,  which  luckily  missed 
him. 

Attracted  by  the  firing,  several  more  guards  rushed 
to  the  scene.  They  seized  him  (the  Frenchman),  dragged 
him  back  over  the  border,  and  carrying  their  captive 
between  them,  disappeared  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
Hun  border-village.  Other  watchful  eyes,  however,  had 
observed  the  scene.  The  Dutch  outposts,  who  arrived 
just  a  moment  too  late  to  prevent  his  removal,  were 
witnesses  to  the  important  fact  that  in  his  gallant 
attempt  he  had  fallen  upon  their  country's  soil,  and 
were  determined  that  no  effort  on  their  part  would  be 
spared  to  prevent  the  Hun  detaining  him.  The  matter 
was  reported,  and  the  following  day  the  Dutch 
authorities  took  steps  to  ascertain  his  identity.  Finding 
that  he  was  a  French  prisoner  of  war,  and  lay  wounded 
in  hospital  suffering  from  a  bullet-wound  in  the  leg, 
they  demanded  that  he  should  be  returned  across 
the  frontier  as  soon  as  he  had  sufficiently  re- 
covered from  his  wound.  A  month  later,  the  gallant 
French  soldier   was   conducted  by    Hun  guards  from 
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the  village,  and  handed  over  to  the  kindly  care  of  the 
Dutch  military  authorities. 

In  conversation  with  our  Dutch  host  on  Sunday 
evening,  when  a  question  was  raised  regarding  the 
frontiers,  a  map  was  produced,  and  great  was  our 
surprise  on  discovering  that  we  were  nearly  twenty 
miles  south-west  of  Winterswijk.  For  a  long  time  we 
could  hardly  realise  it,  but  on  reviewing  the  different 
stages  of  our  journey,  the  darkness  of  the  countryside, 
and  the  erractic  working  of  our  compass,  the  position 
became  clear. 

Later  in  the  evening  a  Hun  deserter  arrived  at  the 
hall,  who  crossed  the  frontiers  late  in  the  afternoon. 
He  was  very  well  dressed,  carried  a  smart  portmanteau, 
and  seemed  very  well  pleased  with  himself.  The 
Dutch  soldiers  rated  him  soundly  for  deserting  his 
army  in  war-time,  but  they  failed  to  disturb  him. 
He  had  crossed  the  borders,  and  told  his  tormentors, 
with  many  a  continental  gesture  and  shrug  of  the 
shoulders,  that  three  years  of  war  on  the  Western  front 
against  the  "  Franzosen  "  and  "  Englanders,"  and  being 
five  times  wounded,  was  sufficient  for  him.  He  con- 
sidered that  he  had  done  his  bit  for  the  Fatherland, 
and  intended  to  do  no  more. 

On  our  arrival  at  the  stable,  we  found  several 
smugglers  occupying  the  next  stall,  who  had  been 
brought  in  during  the  day,  and  confined  there  to  await 
trial.  The  guard  on  duty  informed  us  that  excessive 
smuggling  was  engaged  in  on  that  part  of  the  frontier 
by  the  Dutch  and  Huns.  Very  high  prices  were  paid 
in  Germany  for  fats  of  all  kinds,  small  fortunes  being 
made  by  those  who  engaged  in  the  traffic,  but  it  was  a 
very  risky  business,  as  very  heavy  penalties  were  inflicted 
by  the  Dutch^  authorities  on  those  caught  in  the  act. 
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On  Monday  morning  we  bade  good-bye  to  our 
soldier-friends  at  the  hall,  and,  escorted  by  a  corporal, 
left  for  the  town  of  Didam.  During  the  train  journey 
several  gentlemen,  who  informed  us  that  they  were 
connected  with  the  Dutch  Press,  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  us.  They  were  very  kind  in  manner,  and 
desirous  to  know  how  we  had  fared  while  prisoners  of 
war,  the  camp  we  had  escaped  from,  and  all  about  our 
journey.  But,  being  well  aware  that  the  country 
swarmed  with  Hun  spies  and  agents,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  trick  us  back  over  the  frontier  if  opportunity 
presented,  we  kept  our  own  counsel,  and  they  finally 
ceased  to  question  us. 

Arriving  at  Didam  about  i  p.m.,  we  were  conducted 
to  the  camp,  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the  rail- 
way track.  The  governor  and  his  wife  immediately 
busied  themselves  with  making  us  comfortable  and 
attending  to  our  wants.  Like  the  soldier-friends 
whom  we  had  left  behind  at  Ulft,  their  chief  concern 
was  to  see  that  we  had  enough  to  eat.  They  remained 
in  close  attendance  upon  us  until  they  were  satisfied 
we  had  partaken  of  a  good  meal.  I  hasten  to  say 
that  the  food  supplied  by  the  Dutch  authorities  was 
excellent  in  quality,  and  more  than  sufficient  in 
quantity.  Through  the  medium  of  the  British  Consul 
we  were  also  allowed  all  that  we  required  in  the  way 
of  extra  foods,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  and  underclothing, 
a  supply  of  milk-food  and  fruits  being  brought  to  us 
each  morning. 

After  dinner  we  were  taken  in  charge  by  the  bath- 
room attendant,  conducted  to  his  domain,  and  there 
subjected  to  one  of  the  severest  groomings  I  ever 
experienced  in  my  life.  I  have  no  doubt  the  routine 
was  necessary  for  sanitary  reasons,  and  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  general  health.  It  was  explained  that  an 
epidemic  had  broken  out  in  one  of  the  towns  some 
months  previously,  which  was  attributed  to  an  escaped 
prisoner  entering  the  town  without  having  previously- 
served  a  period  of  quarantine.  As  I  say,  the  pre- 
cautions were  no  doubt  necessary,  but  the  thing  I 
objected  to  most  was  the  crop  given  to  my  hair,  for 
my  head  was  shaved  quite  clean.  Finding  protests  to 
be  useless,  I  at  length  submitted,  but  the  loss  of  my 
hair  (which  I  still  look  upon  as  quite  unnecessary) 
caused  me  great  anger  at  the  time.  The  grooming 
process  over,  the  chiropodist  then  had  his  turn,  toe- 
and  finger-nails  were  carefully  cut  and  trimmed,  and 
then  we  were  carefully  weighed.  This  revealed  to  me 
the  interesting  fact  that  during  my  captivity  I  had 
lost  three  stone  two  pounds.  I  turned  the  scale  at 
eight  stone  five  pounds,  my  weight  on  leaving  England 
in  August  1 914  being  eleven  stone  seven  pounds. 

The  "  preliminaries  "  being  now  at  an  end,  we  were 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  doctor,  and  after 
a  lengthy  examination,  during  which  our  ears  were 
clipped  and  samples  of  blood  taken,  we  were  informed 
that  the  programme  was  completed.  The  afternoon's 
proceedings  had  taken  just  upon  four  hours.  I  had 
expected  something  of  the  kind,  but  the  severity  of 
the  process  more  than  surprised  me. 

The  camp  was  not  a  very  large  one,  having  accom- 
modation for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  and 
was  divided  into  five  sections,  four  of  them  for  prisoners 
of  war.  The  remaining  one,  which  was  the  largest, 
was  reserved  for  Hun  deserters.  That  portion  of  the 
camp  was  entirely  separated  from  the  part  that  we 
occupied,  but,  although  we  could  not  see  them,  we 
were  reminded  night  and  day  of  their  presence  by  the 
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continual  din  they  created,  very  often  indulging  in  free 
fights  among  themselves.  One  of  the  things  that 
surprised  us  greatly  was  to  be  again  surrounded  by 
barbed-wire  and  armed  guards.  These  precautions,  I 
think,  were  taken  to  prevent  us  breaking  out  at  night 
and  making  our  way  to  the  adjoining  villages. 

On  taking  over  one  of  the  sections,  we  found  our- 
selves the  only  occupants,  a  party  having  left  that 
morning  for  Rotterdam.  The  following  day,  however, 
v/e  were  joined  by  three  Russian  soldiers.  One  had 
escaped  from  a  coal-mine,  and  the  two  others,  who 
were  N.C.O.'s,  had  come  from  a  camp  nearly  three 
hundred  miles  away,  the  journey  having  taken  thirty- 
five  days.  They  were  two  fine  well-built  men,  each  over 
six  feet  in  height,  but  their  great  feat  of  endurance 
had  pulled  them  down  considerably,  and  they  were  in 
a  bad  state  of  health  for  several  days. 

They  told  a  very  interesting  story  of  their  adven- 
tures. Like  ourselves,  they  were  provided  with  a 
compass  and  map,  but  had  adopted  a  most  ingenious 
method  to  assist  them  in  their  long  tramp.  Hiding 
in  woods  and  barns  by  day,  they  travelled  by  road 
during  the  night,  and  during  the  last  few  hours  of 
each  journey,  they  hit  upon  a  plan  of  climbing  the 
wooden  sign-posts  erected  by  the  side  of  the  roads, 
breaking  off  the  arms  that  had  the  names  of  towns 
and  distances,  and  taking  them,  when  daylight  came, 
to  their  place  of  concealment.  These  arms  were  com- 
pared with  the  road-map,  on  which  each  of  the  com- 
pleted stages  of  the  journey  had  been  carefully  ticked 
off.  The  first  to  be  examined  was  the  one  that  had 
been  carried  nearest  the  body,  indicating  the  farthest 
point  that  had  been  passed,  each  one  being  taken  in 
rotation.     Many   times   a   dozen    had    been    removed 
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during  the  night,  and  so  their  exact  position  daily  was 
ascertained,  and  the  number  of  miles  covered.  It  was 
a  very  clever  idea,  and  assisted  them  greatly,  but  how 
they  managed  to  evade  detection,  and  how  they  with- 
stood the  strain  of  those  thirty-five  days,  will  ever 
remain  a  mystery.  They  must  have  had  constitutions 
like  horses ! 

The  next  day  our  number  was  increased  to  nine  by 
the  arrival  of  three  French  soldiers,  and  an  English 
civilian  who  had  effected  his  escape  from  the  intern- 
ment camp  at  Ruhleben,  near  Berlin.  This  English 
gentleman  (whose  name,  for  several  reasons,  I  am  not 
at  liberty  to  disclose)  was  in  Germany  at  the  outbreak 
of  war,  engaged  in  a  private  capacity  with  one  of  our 
Government  officials  at  Frankfort-on-Main. 

Our  entry  into  the  war  was  bitterly  resented,  and  most 
amusing  was  the  story  he  told  of  what  occurred  in  one  of 
the  barber's  shops  at  Frankfort  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing our  declaration  of  war.  Having  read  the  news  in 
the  morning  papers,  he  entered  the  shop,  took  a  seat, 
and  quietly  listened  to  the  conversation  going  on 
around  him.  The  worthy  barber  and  his  customers 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and,  sitting  there, 
he  remembered  the  old  saying  that  "  Listeners  never 
hear  any  good  of  themselves."  They  called  us  every- 
thing, and  boasted  how  their  armies  would  serve  us 
for  our  "  interference."  It  was  a  most  awkward  posi- 
tion for  an  Englishman,  especially  in  a  barber's  shop ; 
and  as  the  barber  deftly  plied  his  razor  over  throat 
and  chin,  our  countryman  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  the  barber  were  to  realise  that  the  occupant 
of  the  chair  was  one  of  those  "  Swine  Englanders " 
(English  pigs).  His  identity,  however,  remained  con- 
cealed, and  he  left  the  saloon  without  mishap. 
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Towards  the  end  of  August,   he    left   Frankfort  in 
company  with  the  Government  official,  arrived   at  the 
fortress  of  Wesel,  and  was  just  beginning  to  congratu- 
late himself  that  in  a  few  hours  the  Dutch  frontiers 
would  be  safely  crossed,  when  the  steamer  by  which 
they  were  travelling  was  boarded  by  the  Hun  military. 
The  officer  in  charge,  after  demanding  the  passenger 
list,  ordered  all  the  male  passengers  to  assemble  on 
deck.      After  informing  them  that  any  one  who  did  not 
obey  his  orders  would  be  immediately  shot,  he  ordered 
all  those  over  sixteen  and  under  forty-five  to  proceed 
ashore,  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  write  being  included. 
The  scenes  that  took  place  on  board  the  steamer  were 
terrible   to    behold.      Husbands    were   separated  from 
their  wives,  sons  from  their  mothers,  and  sweethearts 
from  their  lovers,  for  many  families  were  touring  in 
Germany  on  holiday,  who  had  been   unable  to  reach 
the  coast,  and   get  clear  away  before  hostilities  broke 
out.     One  poor   lady,    a    Belgian,  went    frantic    with 
grief  when  she  heard  the  fatal  orders.     Falling  down 
on  her  knees,  she  clutched  the   Hun  round  the  legs, 
imploring  him  to  spare  her  husband,  but  her  tears  and 
pleadings  were  of  no  avail ;  he  was  torn  from  her  side, 
and  passed  down  the  gangway  with  the  remainder. 

After  being  confined  in  prison  for  several  days  at 
Wesel,  the  party  was  removed  to  the  internment  camp 
at  Ruhleben.  Our  friend  was  removed  soon  afterwards 
to  a  penal  establishment  at  Berlin ;  and  there,  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  protests  of  representatives  of 
neutral  States  (foremost  amongst  them  being  the 
Americans),  for  two  years  and  three  months  he  was 
kept  in  close  confinement,  in  daily  association  with 
thieves,  forgers,  and  rascals  of  all  kinds.  The  excuse 
^iven  by  the   Hun  authorities  was,  that  by  virtue  of 
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his  connection  with  English  Government  officials  they 
regarded  him  as  a  highly  dangerous  person. 

He  did  not,  however,  remain  inactive  during  his  long 
term  of  imprisonment.  After  many  months  of  cease- 
less plotting  with  another  English  gentleman  also  in 
prison,  he  finally  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape. 
They  eventually  reached  a  spot  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  frontier.  Concealed  in  a  wood,  they  lay 
anxiously  waiting  for  nightfall,  when  just  before  dark 
the  wood  was  surrounded  by  the  Hun  military,  and, 
with  many  a  brutal  kick  and  cuff,  they  were  taken 
back  again  into  captivity. 

During  the  train  journey  to  Berlin,  this  gentleman 
(who  spoke  German  fluently)  overheard  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation  between  a  young  naval  officer  and  a 
civilian  concerning  a  Zeppelin  raid  over  England  that 
had  been  arranged.  The  raid  so  loudly  bragged  about 
by  the  Hun  officer  took  place  within  a  few  days  of 
the  conversation  ;  and  their  Press  announced  in  glow- 
ing type  the  complete  success  of  their  enterprise. 

The  repeated  efforts  to  obtain  his  release  from  the 
prison  were  at  last  successful,  and  early  in  1917  he 
was  transferred  to  the  civilian  internment  camp.  He 
set  to  work  on  plans  for  a  second  attempt  at  escape, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  late  autumn  that  the  oppor- 
tunity arrived.  Early  one  morning,  in  the  beginning 
of  October,  he  succeeded  in  evading  the  vigilance  of 
the  guards,  and,  fully  dressed  in  the  best  of  civilian 
clothing,  over  which  he  placed  a  suit  of  oilskins,  he 
left  the  camp  with  one  of  the  daily  working-parties. 

Arriving  at  their  place  of  employment,  he  waited 
his  opportunity.  When  the  guards'  backs  were  turned 
he  disappeared  inside  a  public  convenience  close  by, 
and  locking  himself  in,  effected  one  or  two  changes  in 
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his  appearance.  He  discarded  the  oilskin  suit,  with 
the  aid  of  a  small  pocket  mirror  removed  all  trace  of 
dirt  from  his  face,  and  donned  a  most  Hunnish-looking 
pair  of  large  bone-rimmed  spectacles.  From  an  inside 
pocket  he  withdrew  a  soft  felt  hat,  and,  removing  all 
trace  of  creases,  placed  it  most  soberly  upon  his  head. 
A  pair  of  large  fur-skin  gloves  completed  his  toilet. 
Lighting  a  cigarette,  he  boldly  walked  out  of  the  building, 
almost  rubbing  shoulders  with  the  guards,  to  whom  he 
wished  a  very  good  morning. 

His  direction  lay  back  past  the  camp,  and  observing 
a  sentry  who  appeared  to  be  watching  him,  he  looked 
round  to  discover  some  means  of  throwing  him  off  the 
scent.  Opposite  where  the  sentry  was  standing  was 
a  railway  embankment  surrounded  by  a  wooden  fence, 
which  in  several  places  was  damaged  and  broken.  It 
suddenly  occurred  to  him  that  the  best  guise  for  him 
to  adopt  was  that  of  a  railway  inspector,  whose  business 
at  the  moment  was  the  taking  of  particulars  regarding 
the  damaged  property. 

Leisurely  approaching  the  fence,  he  stood  for  several 
moments  looking  at  the  damaged  parts,  then  produced 
a  notebook  and  pencil,  and  proceeded  to  jot  down  a 
few  notes,  the  sentry,  meantime,  remaining  an  interested 
onlooker.  The  examination  over,  he  returned  the  note- 
book to  his  pocket,  and,  lighting  another  cigarette, 
resumed  his  walk  down  the  road.  He  looked  at  the 
sentry  as  he  passed,  and  made  a  remark  concerning 
the  malicious  damage  that  had  been  done  to  the  fence. 
The  sentry,  who  by  this  time  had  come  to  regard  him  as 
a  person  of  some  importance,  replied,  with  many  a  "  sir," 
that  the  damage  had  been  caused  by  children  climbing 
over  to  gather  blackberries  from  the  bushes  along  the 
embankment. 
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Laughing  heartily  to  himself  at  having  so  completely 
outwitted  the  guard  at  the  very  gates  of  his  late  prison- 
house,  he  made  his  way  to  the  tram  terminus,  boarded 
a  car,  and  took  a  ticket  for  one  of  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  Berlin.  Hardly  had  he  taken  a  seat  on  top  of 
the  car,  when  to  his  amazement  he  observed  an  English- 
man seated  directly  in  front  of  him,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  at  the  camp,  in  charge  of  a  Hun 
N.C.O.,  who  would  not  fail  to  recognise  him  if  he  saw 
him.  Shielding  his  face  behind  a  newspaper  bought  in 
the  street,  he  kept  an  anxious  eye  on  the  two  men,  his 
great  fear  being  that  his  acquaintance  might  suddenly 
recognise  him,  and  without  pausing  to  think,  speak  in 
English  and  mention  him  by  name.  The  car  stopped 
at  his  destination,  when  he  quickly  descended  to  the 
street,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the  crowd. 

At  noon,  feeling  very  hungry,  and  having  plenty 
of  funds,  he  entered  a  first-class  restaurant  and  partook 
of  a  very  good  lunch.  He  had  decided  that  the  boldest 
course  was  the  safest  under  the  circumstances,  and 
that  he  might  as  well  have  a  good  time.  After  lunch 
he  went  to  the  Central  Railway  Station,  consulted  the 
time-tables,  and  discovered  that  the  train  by  which  he 
intended  to  travel  to  Duisburg  left  shortly  after  mid- 
night. Eight  hours  had  to  be  spent  somewhere  before 
he  could  take  his  departure. 

The  afternoon  was  passed  by  strolling  through  the 
principal  streets.  Acting  on  a  strong  impulse,  he  took 
a  parting  look  at  the  building  that  had  held  him  behind 
its  iron  bars  for  over  two  long  dreary  years.  Return- 
ing to  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town,  he  took 
tea,  and  afterwards  passed  the  evening  pleasantly  by 
a  visit  to  a  cinema.  Not  once  during  the  hours  he 
spent  in  Berlin,  or  during  the  long  railway  journey  to 
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Duisburg,  was  his  identity  challenged,  or  a  demand 
made  for  him  to  produce  his  papers  and  passports.  At 
Duisburg,  he  proceeded  to  an  address  in  his  possession, 
and  for  three  weeks  lay  in  hiding  while  the  necessary 
passports  to  the  border-town  of  Emmerik  were  procured. 
A  most  amusing  incident  occurred  during  his  stay 
which  might  have  been  attended  by  disastrous  results 
to  himself.  Owing  to  the  shortage  of  meat  in  the 
town,  the  family  had  decided  to  kill  a  pig,  and  our 
friend  was  invited  to  lend  a  hand  at  the  ceremony. 
The  greatest  of  care  had  to  be  exercised,  for  the 
regulations  were  very  severe  as  to  killing  without 
permission,  and,  as  the  houses  occupied  by  several 
Government  officials  were  close  by,  it  was  decided  to 
slaughter  the  pig  at  3  a.m.,  when  Government  officials 
and  other  evilly-disposed  persons  would  all  be  in  bed 
and  sound  asleep. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  male  members  of  the 
household  assembled,  and  entered  the  shed  occupied 
by  the  pig.  A  heavy  wooden  mallet  was  produced 
to  stun  the  animal,  but  at  the  psychological  moment 
the  pig  ducked  its  head.  The  blow  struck  it  some- 
where in  the  vicinity  of  its  ear,  and  the  noise  of  its 
shrieks  was  something  deafening  to  hear.  They 
succeeded  at  last  in  stifling  its  cries,  the  carcass  was 
cut  up,  and  pieces  were  secreted  all  over  the  house. 
It  was  a  most  trying  day  for  our  countryman ;  he  had 
,4/!-| taken  himself  to  bed,  it  being  arranged  that  in  the 
event  of  a  search  he  should  be  represented  as  very 
seriously  ill ;  but  fortunately  the  hours  passed  without 
a  visit.  When  night  came,  he  dressed  himself,  and 
descending  to  the  kitchen,  joined  the  family  over  a 
lovely  tea,  the  principal  dish  on  the  menu  being  fried 
pork  chops ! 
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A  visit  was  paid  one  evening  to  obtain  a  photograph 
of  himself  for  posting  inside  the  passport,  and,  with  a 
feeling  of  relief,  he  returned  to  the  house. 

The  three  weeks'  waiting  was  ended  by  the  arrival 
of  the  man  who  had  been  commissioned-  to  procure  the 
passport ;  the  business  side  of  the  transaction  was  satis- 
factorily concluded,  the  photograph  of  the  original  owner 
of  the  passport  carefully  removed,  and  his  own  pasted 
in  its  place.  He  bade  good-bye  to  those  who  had  so 
kindly  befriended  him,  and  left  the  house  in  company 
with  the  guide. 

This  Hun,  who,  for  a  liberal  consideration,  had  under- 
taken to  conduct  him  to  the  frontier,  was  a  notorious 
smuggler,  and  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  to 
find  a  better  man  for  the  business.  Our  country- 
man represented  himself  to  be  a  man  of  Danish  descent, 
whose  parents  resided  at  Flensburg  in  Schleswig- 
Holstein.  He  had,  he  declared,  a  very  strong  con- 
scientious objection  to  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  the 
German  army,  and  had  decided  to  seek  shelter  in 
Holland.  The  smuggler  was  not  at  all  impressed  with 
his  story,  believing  him  to  be  a  German  deserter  ;  but 
his  beliefs  did  not  cause  our  countryman  any  un- 
easiness. 

On  arriving  at  the  town  of  Emmerik,  the  smuggler 
left  him,  arranging  to  meet  him  later  on  the  dark 
country  road  that  led  from  the  station  in  the  direction 
of  the  frontier.  Our  countryman's  luck  was  dead  in, 
for  he  pasjsed  the  barriers  without  a  hitch,  the  guards 
barely  glancing  at  the  open  passport  he  extended. 
Making  his  way  down  the  road,  he  found  the  smuggler 
anxiously  awaiting  him.  They  struck  out  across  the 
fields,  and  after  about  an  hour's  travelling,  entered  a 
small  wood.     The  smuggler    impressed  upon  him  to 
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proceed  with  the  utmost  caution,  as  the  Hun  line  of 
outposts  were  very  close  at  hand. 

They  crossed  the  wood,  and  arrived  at  a  stream 
about  twenty  feet  wide.  The  smuggler  here  whispered 
to  him  that  they  had  arrived  at  the  spot  where  he 
should  have  to  leave.  The  stream,  which  was  waist- 
deep  in  the  centre,  would  have  to  be  waded,  and  the 
greatest  care  taken  not  to  cause  a  splash,  for  on  the 
opposite  bank,  barely  one  hundred  yards  apart,  stood 
the  Hun  line  of  outposts.  Twenty  paces  from  the  top 
of  the  bank  the  frontier  would  be  crossed.  The 
smuggler,  on  parting,  asked  him  to  give  a  low  cough 
when  he  had  completed  the  twenty  paces,  so  that  he 
might  inform  his  friends  on  his  return  that  the  frontier 
had  been  safely  crossed. 

The  opposite  bank  was  reached  without  mishap, 
and,  cautiously  climbing  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  he 
glanced  right  and  left,  being  just  able  to  distinguish 
the  profiles  of  the  two  sentinels  on  each  side  of  him. 
He  crawled  on  hands  and  knees  over  the  space  between 
the  bank  and  the  frontier,  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  with- 
out pausing  to  give  any  cough,  took  to  his  heels  across 
the  fields.  He  only  stopped  running  when  his  wind 
gave  out,  and  he  dropped  down  exhausted  under  a 
hedge.     Neutral  soil  had  been  reached  at  last ! 

Some  twenty-four  men  belonging  to  the  Allied 
armies  were  inmates  of  the  camp.  Two,  belonging  to 
the  first  Expeditionary  Force,  had  been  taken  in  the 
retreat  from  Mons,  Corporal  George  Mutch,  Gordon 
Highlanders,  and  Corporal  C.  Edge,  Royal  Welsh 
Fusiliers,  who  had  escaped  together  from  Senjielager. 
I  also  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  very  old  friend  of 
Munster  H.  Lager  days,  a  Belgian  soldier  escaped  from 
that  camp.      He  it   was  who,  at  great  personal  risk, 
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nightly  visited  all  the  huts  in  the  camp  collecting 
food  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his  starving  civilian 
countrymen. 

Our  fortnight's  detention  passed  very  slowly,  for  we 
were  impatient  to  get  free  of  the  hateful  barbed-wire 
and  reach  the  coast.  One  afternoon,  when  the  English 
gentleman  escaped  from  Berlin  had  joined  me  in  a 
walk  inside  the  small  enclosure  behind  our  section,  we 
were  accosted  by  an  Austrian  soldier  of  artillery  who  had 
deserted  his  battery  on  the  Western  front.  This  man, 
who  by  his  manners  and  conversation,  was  a  person  of 
^education,  but  also  a  very  cute  rascal,  informed  us  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  and  reaching  Germany, 
by  stealing  from  the  pockets  of  a  Hun  corporal  his 
leave-papers  and  travelling-warrant.  He  had  worked 
his  way  by  easy  stages  to  the  frontier,  which  he  crossed 
under  cover  of  darkness.  He  spoke  French  exception- 
ally well,  the  conversation  between  him  and  my  com- 
panion being  mainly  carried  on  in  that  language,  but 
he  also  possessed  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  English. 
In  addressing  his  remarks  to  me  (I  unfortunately  not 
being  conversant  with  French)  he  broke  off  into 
English.  He  was  another  who  vowed  his  intention  of 
coming  to  England  after  the  war ;  and  he  asked  us 
kindly  to  correct  him  each  time  he  made  a  mistake. 
Needless  to  say  we  divined  his  intentions  and  remarked 
his  impudence,  and  he  got  no  assistance  from  us. 

He  also  informed  us  that,  with  two  others,  he  had 
some  two  years  previously  been  concerned  in  an  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  very  large  sum  of  money  from  one 
of  the  Hun  banks ;  but  a  hitch  occurred  at  the  last 
moment,  when  the  worthless  cheque  they  presented 
was  discovered  by  the  bank  officials.  The  three  of 
them  were  arrested,  and  each  received  a  long  term  of 
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imprisonment,  but  were  liberated  subsequently  on  their 
volunteering  for  active  service. 

Our  conversation  with  him  was  brought  to  an  abrupt 
end  when  he  had  the  effrontery  to  ask  us  if  we  would 
interest  ourselves  on  his  behalf  by  writing  to  the 
British  Consul  at  Rotterdam,  informing  him  of  his 
desire  to  reach  England.  If  his  request  was  complied 
with,  he  was  quite  willing  to  work  in  any  of  the 
munition  factories  during  the  duration  of  war.  My 
companion  settled  him  in  a  very  few  words  by  politely 
informing  him  that,  although  he  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  being  rude  to  any  one,  his  impudence  in  asking  such 
a  question  could  only  be  met  with  the  reply,  "  That 
there  were  too  many  of  his  kind  in  England  already, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  country ;  that  we  were  quite 
capable  of  producing  all  the  munitions  required  with- 
out the  assistance  of  enemy  aliens  ;  and,  regarding  his 
after-the-war  prospects,  he  had  to  inform  him  that, 
when  hostilities  were  over,  we  had  firmly  made  up  our 
minds  that  never  again  would  England  be  made  the 
dumping-ground  for  foreigners  to  undercut  and  throw 
out  of  employment  our  own  workpeople."  With  this  we 
walked  away  from  the  wires  and  left  him  staring  after 
us  with  astonishment  on  his  face  :  and,  although  we 
saw  him  several  times  afterwards,  he  never  again 
attempted  to  engage  in  conversation  with  us. 

Rummaging  one  day  in  a  small  box  containing  my 
few  things,  I  came  across  the  compass  that  had  assisted 
to  guide  us  safely  over  the  frontiers.  Holding  it  in 
my  hand,  I  gazed,  I  was  almost  about  to  say  lovingly, 
upon  it,  when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  something 
adhering  to  the  needle,  and,  looking  closely,  I  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  very  fine  hair.  It  dawned  upon  me 
that  here  was  the  explanation  of  its  erratic  movements 
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during  our  journey  to  the  frontiers.  In  the  removal 
of  the  glass,  a  tiny  hole  had  been  made  on  the  edge  of 
the  rim,  and  through  it  the  small  hair  had  worked  that 
had  caused  all  the  trouble.  Billy  was  very  much 
amused  when  I  called  his  attention  to  it,  but  I  had  to 
admit  that  he  was  right  when  he  had  stated  that  the 
instrument  was  unreliable ! 

A  couple  of  days  before  our  departure  the  camp 
was  cast  into  sudden  gloom  by  the  death  of  a  gallant 
French  soldier  from  the  effects  of  blood-poisoning.  I  do 
not  know  from  which  part  he  escaped,  but  he  had  been 
a  prisoner  for  over  three  years,  having  been  taken  at  the 
fall  of  Maubeuge.  He  had  crossed  the  frontiers  with- 
out any  boots,  and  arrived  with  his  feet  very  much  cut 
and  swollen.  The  following  day  the  swelling  increased, 
and  his  serious  condition  being  observed  by  the 
governor's  wife,  she  had  him  removed  to  the  camp 
hospital,  but,  in  spite  of  the  care  bestowed  upon  him 
by  the  doctor  and  camp  staff,  his  death  took  place 
that  night.  It  was  indeed  cruel  luck,  after  suffering 
the  agonies  of  over  three  years'  captivity,  to  die  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  reaching  friendly  soil.  He  was 
buried  with  full  military  honours,  the  French  Consul 
came  from  Rotterdam  to  attend  his  funeral,  and  a 
company  of  Dutch  soldiers  formed  the  firing-party. 

The  eve  of  our  departure  arrived  at  last,  and  we 
received  our  clearance-papers,  with  the  request  to  be 
ready  to  leave  for  Rotterdam  by  6  a.m.  the  following 
morning.  We  were  ready  long  before  that  hour  arrived  ; 
there  was  very  little  sleep  for  any  of  us  !  The  governor 
and  his  wife,  with  the  camp  staff,  gave  us  a  hearty 
send-off;  and  I  here  pay  a  tribute  to  the  kindness  and 
consideration  they  showed  us,  especially  the  governor's 
wife,  who  never  let  slip  any  opportunity  of  improving 
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our  general  comfort.  When  we  reached  Rotterdam, 
we  were  met  at  the  station  by  Corporals  Joe  Mutch 
and  C.  Edge,  who  had  left  the  previous  Thursday,  and 
hastened  to  inform  us  that  since  their  arrival  they  had 
had  the  time  of  their  lives. 

After  being  conducted  to  a  Government  establish- 
ment, and  interviewed  by  the  officials  of  the  Water 
Police,  we  were  taken  to  the  British  Consulate  and 
there  formally  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  British 
Consul.  When  our  escort  left  us,  we  realised  with  joy 
that  we  had  bade  good-bye  to  camp,  barbed- wire, 
military  guards,  and  escorts,  and  were  really  free 
amongst  our  own  countrymen  at  last !  My  feelings 
on  this  day,  the  first  one  of  actual  freedom  since  the 
fall  of  Antwerp  (Friday,  9th  October  19 14),  I  find 
it  almost  beyond  me  to  describe.  As  I  walked  through 
the  streets,  once  again  rubbing  shoulders  with  civilised 
mankind,  I  seemed  to  be  treading  on  air.  Try  as  I 
might,  I  could  not  put  from  me  the  thought  that  I  was 
dreaming,  and  would  awake  suddenly  to  find  myself 
surrounded  by  the  hateful  leering  faces  of  the  brutal 
Hun  guards.  Only  after  the  lapse  of  many  months 
did  I  finally  shake  myself  free  of  this  feeling. 

We  were  entertained  at  our  hotel  on  the  evening  of 
our  arrival  by  the  captains  of  the  British  steamers 
lying  in  the  port,  and  a  right  royal  good  old  English 
welcome  they  gave  us  ! 

Included  in  the  company  were  two  Australian 
soldiers,  escaped  from  behind  the  Hun  lines  on  the 
Western  front,  where  they  had  been  kept  for  many 
months,  half-starved  and  brutally  treated,  engaged  on 
road-making  and  repairing,  under  the  continual  fire  of 
our  own  artillery.  These  two  men  had  never  been 
sent  to  Germany ;  they  had  remained  behind  the  line 
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from  the  moment  of  their  being  taken,  notwithstanding 
the  repeated  assertions  of  the  Hun  Government  that 
all  prisoners  of  war  had  been  removed,  according  to 
agreement,  thirty  miles  behind  the  nearest  point  of 
their  firing-line.  It  took  these  two  gallant  soldiers 
twenty-one  days  to  travel  through  Belgium.  The 
most  dangerous  risk  they  had  to  take  was  the  con- 
tinual appeal  to  farmhouses  for  food  to  keep  them 
from  starvation.  Very  seldom  did  they  appeal  in 
vain  ;  the  kindly  and  heroic  Belgians  quickly  recog- 
nised who  they  were,  and,  supplying  them  with  food 
from  their  own  meagre  stock,  wished  them  God-speed, 
and  directed  their  footsteps  in  the  right  direction. 

Our  stay  at  Rotterdam  proved  a  short  one,  for  a 
convoy  of  ships  was  almost  ready  to  leave  for  English 
ports,  and  early  one  morning  we  received  the  sudden 
order  to  leave  for  the  docks  in  half  an  hour's  time. 
By  nine  o'clock  we  found  ourselves  on  board.  About 
3  a.m.  the  following  morning,  carrying  no  lights  to 
acquaint  the  spies  that  we  were  departing,  we  slipped 
our  moorings,  and  glided  down  the  river  under  cover 
of  darkness  to  the  Hook  of  Holland.  There  were 
seventeen  ships  in  the  convoy,  and  when  we  had 
picked  up  our  position  in  the  line,  the  signal  to  depart 
was  given,  and  we  steamed  out,  escorted  by  fourteen 
top  -  notch  speed  destroyers  of  Britain's  "  Silent 
Navy." 

The  voyage  across  the  "  danger  zone  "  was  rather  an 
anxious  one,  for,  although  we  consoled  ourselves  with 
the  thought,  that  after  all  we  had  passed  through, 
good  luck  would  not  desert  us,  our  one  thought  was 
that  at  the  eleventh  hour  something  might  happen  to 
blast  our  hopes,  and  the  dear  old  shores  would  not  be 
reached.      During  daylight,  every  one  on  board  kept  a 
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sharp  look-out  for  Hun  submarines,  but  the  voyage 
across  was  effected  without  once  sighting  conning- 
tower  or  periscope.  Had  they  put  in  an  appearance, 
I  think  the  escorting  destroyers,  who  darted  with  the 
speed  of  lightning  all  around  us,  would  have  given 
them  a  very  warm  reception.  The  buoyed  channel 
was  reached  early  in  the  evening;  the  ships  for  the 
Thames  turned  and  left  the  convoy,  and  entered  the 
lower  reaches  of  the  river  at  nightfall.  There  we  dropped 
anchor  for  the  night.  Every  one  on  board  had  a  feel- 
ing of  security  at  being  once  again  riding  safely  on 
the  surface  of  dear  old  father  Thames.  We  slept 
soundly  that  night,  and,  being  a  Londoner,  born 
almost  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  1  can  assure  you 
that  I  did !  When  I  awoke  next  morning  it  was 
broad  daylight,  with  the  ship  well  under  way  for 
Gravesend. 

We  landed  about  lo  a.m.  on  the  morning  of 
30th  November  19 17.  By  a  strange  coincidence,  on 
that  very  morning  I  should  have  attended  the  camp- 
hospital  at  Friedrichsfeld  for  medical  examination,  the 
period  of  grace  allowed  me  by  the  Hun  doctors  for 
the  recovery  of  my  poisoned  wrist  having  expired  on 
that  date.  I  sincerely  thank  God  that  I  was  not  there 
to  be  examined  by  them,  and  drafted  possibly  to  spend 
the  long  winter  months  in  a  state  of  starvation  and 
slavery.  Oh !  the  indescribable  joy  of  feeling  once 
again  the  soil  of  one's  native  land  under  foot,  and 
realising  that  only  a  few  hours'  train-journey  seperated 
one  from  hearth  and  home,  and  all  on  earth  loved  most 
dear.  Those  who  for  years  have  been  separated  under 
conditions  of  adversity  and  suffering  from  those  they 
love,  understand  truly  what  the  word  "  home "  really 
means.     Early    in    the    afternoon    our    party   left   for 
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London.  It  was  the  second  time  since  the  outbreak 
of  war  that  I  had  entrained  from  Gravesend,  having 
left  the  port  with  my  brigade  for  Ostend  in  August 
19 14.  On  that  particular  afternoon  I  was  extremely 
happy,  for  this  time  I  was  homeward  bound. 
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CHAPTER    XXIII 
CONCLUSION 

THERE  remains  very  little  more  to  tell.  A  few 
days  after  my  arrival  in  England  I  left  on 
two  months'  leave,  which  was  spent  quietly  with  my 
family.  The  great  joy  of  my  dear  wife  and  children, 
of  my  old  father  and  mother,  and  the  other  members 
of  my  family,  at  my  happy  deliverance  from  the  hands 
of  the  Hun,  and  the  reception  accorded  me  by  my 
townsfolk,  will  never  fade  from  my  memory. 

It  is  now  many  months  since  I  commenced  to 
record  these  memoirs,  having  started  them  during 
the  time  I  was  at  the  camp  at  Didam,  and  during 
that  time  many  momentous  stages  of  the  war  have 
been  entered  upon  and  safely  passed.  In  perusing 
this  work  the  impression  may  be  created  that  I  have 
possibly  exaggerated  in  my  efforts  to  describe  the 
conditions  under  which,  as  prisoners,  we  were  com- 
pelled to  live,  and  our  sufferings,  both  mental  and 
physical,  during  the  long  years  of  our  captivity.  To 
those  who  cannot  understand  the  barbarism  of  these 
Huns,  I  hasten  to  say  it  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  enormity  of  their  crimes  against  humanity.  They 
inflicted  injuries  upon  my  constitution,  the  ill-effects 
of  which  I  now  feel,  and  from  which,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  our  own  medical  men,  I   shall  never 
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properly  recover.  Their  callous  treatment,  however, 
has  in  no  way  impaired  my  mind ;  and  as  long  as  I 
live  and  have  my  reason  I  shall  hate  them  with  that 
hate  that  knows  no  forgiveness. 

I  think  I  should  be  most  lacking  in  gratitude  if 
I  failed  to  place  on  record  the  name  of  the  lady  who- 
for  over  two  years  interested  herself  on  my  behalf, 
who,  during  the  whole  of  that  time,  kept  me  liberally 
supplied  with  foodstuffs  and  clothing,  more  than 
sufficient  at  times  for  my  own  wants,  thereby  enabling 
me  on  many  occasions  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  my 
less  fortunate  companions.  This  lady  is  Miss  M.  Barwell 
of  Billingshurst,  Sussex,  to  whom  I  shall  ever  be 
indebted,  for  had  it  not  been  for  her  generosity  and 
care,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether- these  lines  of 
mine  would  ever  have  been  written. 

I  must  make  one  parting  reference  to  my  dear  old 
pal  Billy,  to  whom  is  due  the  greater  part  of  the  credit 
for  the  successful  ending  of  that  journey  that  led  us 
safely  over  the  frontier.  He  was  a  worthy  pal,  one 
of  the  best  in  a  tight  corner,  and  a  credit  to  the 
county  he  hails  from.  I  last  saw  his  dear  old  jovial 
smiling  face  when  I  left  London  for  my  home.  I  wish 
him  long  life  and  prosperity  with  his  family  in  the 
liberty  he  so  nobly  fought  for  and  won. 

In  conclusion,  I  sincerely  express  the  hope  that  all 
those  who  may  peruse  these  memoirs  will  find  interest 
in  the  account  I  have  given  of  our  countrymen  during 
their  captivity.  Fighting  their  country's  enemies 
until  the  last  round  of  ammunition  was  spent,  sur- 
rounded by  the  still  forms  of  their  fallen  comrades, 
themselves  bleeding  from  innumerable  wounds  received 
in  the  fight,  remnants  of  our  famous  regiments,  "  all 
that  was  left  of  them,"  overwhelmed  by  the  Hunnish 
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savage  hordes,  they  still  stood  bleeding  and  defiant. 
They  remained  defiant  throughout  the  days  of  their 
captivity.  In  the  words  of  our  great  military  chief, 
the  late  Lord  Kitchener,  they  were  "  not  prisoners  of 
war,"  but  prisoners  of  "  honour,"  men  of  whom  the 
Empire  may  justly  be  proud.  When  they  return,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Government  and  a  grateful 
country  will  not  forget  them  and  the  sufferings  they 
so  heroically  endured. 

When  the  joybells  of  peace  ring  out,  I  sincerely  hope 
they  will  herald  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
the  world  when  Armageddon  will  be  known  no  more, 
for  then  the  supreme  sacrifice  made  by  all  those  so 
nobly  fallen  will  not  have  been  made  in  vain.  In  the 
settlement  of  the  peace  terms  with  our  enemies  of 
to-day  we  owe  a  duty  towards  the  generation  yet 
unborn.  No  loophole  must  be  left  open  enabling 
them  to  rise  up  and  become  our  enemies  of  to-morrow. 
Much  has  been  written  and  said  regarding  a  conclave, 
or  council  of  nations ;  and  this  I  think  may  be  the 
ultimate  salvation  of  the  world.  But  history  teaches 
us  that  this  method  has  been  tried  before,  and  failed. 
I  hold  the  opinion  that  many  more  centuries  must 
elapse  before  there  is  any  material  change  in  human 
nature,  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth  come  to  fully 
understand  and  realise  the  real  definition,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  sentence,  "  the  brotherhood  of  man." 
Even  with  a  council  of  nations,  our  enemies  will  still 
want  carefully  watching.  It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  all 
those  who  have  fallen,  to  all  those  they  have  left 
behind  them,  to  all  those  who  will  come  after  us, 
to  civilisation,  and  our  great  and  noble  heritage. 
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generous  spendthrift  for  hero,  who  has  to  battle  against  ill 
fortune  in  both  love  and  business." 

Second  Large  Bditioa 

WOLF  BREED 

Price  5S.  net 

Scofsman. — "  Always  keeps  moving  briskly  from  one  exciting 
situation  to  anoth^." 

Athenmtm. — "  A  stirring  tale  of  life  in  the  North-West.  No- 
luck  Drennan  is  a  solitary  and  a  woman  hater,  but  two  women 
come  into  his  life  in  spite  of  himself.  In  addition,  there  is  gold- 
finding  and  jewel-hunting  besides  a  fairly  compUcated  plot." 

Second  Large  Edition 

THE  SPLENDID  OUTLAW 

Price  5s.  net 

Twies. — "  An  exceptionally  vivid  presentment  of  the  fierce 
and  hazardous  life  out  on  the  '  bear  track.' " 

Second  Large  Edition 

THE 
JOYOUS  TROUBLEMAKER 

Price  5s.  net 

Aberdeen  Free  Press. — "  The  whole  story  with  its  loves  and 
hates  and  elemental  passions,  its  rich  humour,  and  broad 
humanity  must  be  pronounced  excellent." 

SIX  FEET  FOUR 

Price  5s.  net 

LONDON:  ANDREW  MELROSE  LTD. 
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